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PREFACE. 



The object of this book is to present M^ essential facts of Latin 
grammar in a direct and simple manner, and within the smallest 
compass consistent with scholarly standards. While intended 
primarily for the secondary school, it has not neglected the needs 
of the college student, and aims to furnish such grammatical in- 
formation as is ordinarily required in undergraduate courses. 

The experience of German educators in recent years has tended 
to restrict the size of school-grammars of Latin, and has demanded 
an incorporation of the main principles of the language in com- 
pact manuals of 250 pages.* Within the past decade, several gram- 
mars of this scope have appeared which have amply met the 
exacting demands of- the full Gymnasial Latin course, — a period of 
study representing quite as much reading as that covered by the 
average American undergraduate. 

The publication in this country of a grammar of similar plan 
and scope seems fully justified at the present time, as all recent 
editions of classic texts summarize in introductions the special 
idioms of grammar and style peculiar to individual authors. 
This makes it feasible to dispense with the enumeration of 
many minutiae of usage which would otherwise demand con- 
sideration in a student's grammar. 

In the chapter on Prosody, I have designedly omitted all 
special treatment of the lyric metres of Horace and Catullus, as 

1 One of the most eminent of living Latinists, Professor Eduard WQlflflin, of 
Munich, has expressed the opinion that the essentials may be given within even 
smaller compass than this. See his Preface to the Schmalz-Wagener Lateinische 
Grammaiik, 1891. 

iii 
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well as of the measures of the comic poets. Our standard editions 
of these authors all give such thorough consideration to versifica- 
tion that repetition in a separate place seems superfluous. 

In the matter of 'hidden quantities,' I have conformed to 
Lewis's Latin Dictionary for Schools, and the same editor's later 
Elementary Latin Dictionary, In several cases this procedure 
has involved a sacrifice of convictions as to the actual quantity of 
vowels; but the advantages of uniformity in our educational 
practice seemed, for the present at least, to warrant this conces- 
sion of personal views. 

The discussion of inflectional forms and of the development of 
case and mood constructions has been reserved for the Appendix 
for TeacherSy where these and some other matters receive full 
and systematic consideration. 

To several of my colleagues, who have generously assisted me 
with their advice and criticism during the preparation and print- 
ing of this book, I desire to offer my sincerest thanks, especially 
to Professors H. C. Elmer and B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Professor Alfred Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor George L. Hendrickson, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Professors Francis W. Kelsey and John C. Rolfe, of the 

University of Michigan. i- 17 t> 

C £. S. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1894. 



PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 

In this edition I have marked all long vowels in conformity with 
the lists contained in my Appendix for Teachers (p. 52 ff".). Lewis, 
whose Latin Dictionaries I had originally followed, has meanwhile, 
in the last edition of the Elementary Dictionary, accepted my 
markings in a majority of the cases wherein I had expressed dis- 
sent from him. C. E. B. 

Ithaca, Feb. lo, 1896. , 
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Part L 
sounds, accent, quantity. 



THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Latin Alphabet is the same as the English, 
except that the Latin has no w. 

1. K occurs only in Kalendae and a few other words; y and z 
were introduced from the Greek about 50 B.C., and occur only in foreign 
words — chiefly Greek. 

2. With the Romans, who regularly employed only capitals, I served 
both as vowel and consonant ; so also V. For us, however, it is more 
convenient to distinguish the vowel and consonant sounds, and to write 
i and u for the former, j and v for the latter. Yet some scholars prefer 
to employ i and u in the function of consonants as well as vowels. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 

2. I. The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y. The other letters 
are Consonants. The Diphthongs are ae, oe, ei, au, eu, ui. 

2. Consonants are further subdivided into Mutes, Liquids, 
Nasals, and Spirants. 

3. The Mutes are p, t, c, k, q ; b, d, g ; ph, th, ch. Of 
these, — 

cC) p, t, c, k, q are voiceless,^ i.e, sounded without voice or 

vibration of the vocal chords. 
b) b, d, g are voiced,^ i,e. sounded with vibration of the vocal 

chords. 

1 For ' voiceless,' ' surd,' ' hard,* or ' tenuis ' are sometimes used, 

2 For ' voiced,' ' sonant,* ' soft,* or ' media * are sometimes used. 
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c) ph, thy oh are aspirates. These are confined almost exclu- 
sively to words derived from the Greek, and were equivalent 
to p + h, t + h, o + h, i^, to the corresponding voiceless mutes 
with a following breath, as in £ng. loop-hole, hot-house, block- 
house. 

4. The Mutes admit of classification also as 

Labials, p, b, ph. 

Dentals (or Unguals), t, d, th. 
Gutturals (or Palatals), o, k, q, g, oh. 

5. The Liquids are 1, r. These sounds were voiced. 

6. The Nasals are m, n. These were voiced. Besides its 
ordinary sound, n, when followed by a palatal mute, also 
had another sound, — that of ng in sing, — the so-called 
n adulterinum ; as, — 

anoeps, double, pronounced angoeps. 

7. The Spirants (sometimes called Fricatives) are f, s, h. 
These were voiceless. 

8. The Semivowels are j and v. These were voiced. 

9. Double Consonants are x and «. Of these, x was 
equivalent to os, while the equivalence of « is uncertain. 
See § 3. 3. 

10. The following table will indicate the relations of 
the consonant sounds : — 





Voiceless. 




Aspirates. 






P» 


b, 


ph. 


(Labials). 


Mutes, 


t, 


d, 


th. 


(Dentals). 




0, k, q. 
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Oh, 


(Gutturals) 


Liquids, 




I,r, 






Nasals, 


r f, 


m,n. 




(Labial). 


Spirants 








(Dental). 
(Guttural). 


Semivowels, 




J,v- 







a, '^he Double Consonants, x and z, being compound sounds, 
do not admit of classification in the above table. 
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SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

3. The following pronunciation (often called Roman) is 
substantially that employed by the Romans at the height of 
their civilization ; i.e. roughly, from 50 B.C. to 50 a.d. 

1. Vowels. 

a as in father; & as in the first syllable of ahd\ 

5 as in they; h as in met; 
i as in machine ; i as in pin ; 

6 as in note; ^ as in odey, melody; 
G as in rude; il as in put; 

y like French «, German u. 

2. Diphthongs. 

ae like aim aisle; eu with its two elements, 8 and il, pro- 

oe like oi in oil; nounced in rapid succession ; 

ei as in rein ; iii occurs almost exclusively in cui and 

au like ow in how; huic. These words are pronounced 

as though written kwee and wheek. 

3. Consonants. 

b, d, f, h, k, 1, m, n, p, qu are pronounced as in English, except that 

bs, bt are pronounced pSj pt. 
c is always pronounced as k. 

t is always a plain /, never with the sound of sh as in Eng. oration. 
6 always as in get; when ngu precedes a vowel, gu has the sound of 

gWy as in anguis, languidus. 
3 has the sound of / as in yet. 

r was probably slightly trilled with the tip of the tongue. 
8 always voiceless as in sin ; in su&deo, su&vis, suSsco, and in com- 
pounds and derivatives of these words, bu has the sound of sw. 
V like TV. 

X always like ks; never like Eng. gz or s. 
z uncertain in sound ; possibly like Eng. sid, possibly like z. The latter 

sound is recommended. 
The aspirates ph, ch, th were pronounced very nearly like our stressed 

Eng. py Cft — so nearly so, that, for practical purposes, the latter 

sounds suffice. 
Doubled letters, like 11, mm, tt, etc.y should be so pronounced that 

both members of the combination are distinctlv articulated. 
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SYLLABLES. 

4. There are as many syllables in a Latin word as there 
are separate vowels and diphthongs. 

In the division of words into syllables, — 

1 . A single consonant is joined to the following vowel ; as, vo-lat, 
ge-rit. 

2. Doubled consonants, like tt, mm, etc, are always separated; as, 
vit-ta, misHias. 

3. In case of other combinations of consonants, such as can stand at 
the beginning of a word are joined to the following vowel ; as, ma-gi- 
Btrl, dl-gnuft, t6-3d. 

4. But compounds are separated into their component parts; as, 
per-it, ab-r&dit. 

QUANTITY. 

5. A. Quantity of Vowels. 

A vowel is long or short according to the length of time required for 
its pronunciation. No absolute rule can be given for determining the 
quantity of Latin vowels. This knowledge must be gained, in large 
measure, by experience ; but the following principles are of aid : — 

1. A vcwel is long,^ — 

a) before nf, ns, and before gn in nouns and adjectives in 
-gnuB, -gna, -gnum ; as, Inf ftns, dlgnus, slgnum. 

b) when the result of contraction ; as, nnum for nihilum. 

c) before j ; as, hiljuB. 

2. A vcwel is short, — 

a) before nt, nd ; as, amant, amandus. A few rare exceptions 
occur in cases of compounds whose first member has a long 
vowel ; as, ndndum (n5n dum) . 

b) before another vowel, or h ; as, meus, trah5. Some excep- 
tions occur, chiefly in proper names derived from the Greek ; 
as, AenS&s. 

Note. — Occasionally we meet with vowels that are sometimes long, sometimes 
short. Such vowels are called common. The variation appears only in poetry. 
Examples are the first vowel in DUlna, dhS. 

1 In this book, long vowels are indicated by a horizontal line above them ; as, 
&, i, 5, etc. Vowels not thus marked are short. Occasionally a curve is set above 
short vowels : as. 6. tt. 
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B. Quantity of Syllables. 

Syllables are distinguished as long or short according to the length 
of time required for their pronunciation. Their quantity is governed 
by the following principles : — 

1. A syllable is long,^ — 

a) if it contains a long vowel ; as, mftter, m&gnus, dins. 

b) if it contains a diphthong ; as, causae, foedus. 

^) if it contains a short vowel followed by x, x, or any two con- 
sonants (except a mute with 1 or r) ; as, axis, gaza, restd. 

2. A syllable is short, if it contains a short vowel followed by a 
vowel or by a single consonant ; as, mea, amat. 

3. Sometimes a syllable varies in quantity, viz. when its vowel is 
short and is followed by a mute with 1 or r, i.e. by pi, cl, tl ; pr, or, 
tr, etc. ; as, &grl, volilcris.*^ Such syllables are called common. In 
prose they were regularly short, but in verse they might be treated as 
long at the option of the poet. 

Note. — These distinctions of long and short are not arbitrary 
and artificial, but are purely natural. Thus, a syllable containing a 
short vowel followed by two consonants, as ng, is long, because such 
a syllable requires more time for its pronunciation; while a syllable 
containing a short vowel followed by one consonant is short, because 
it takes less time to pronounce it. In case of the common syllables, 
the mute and the liquid blend so easily as to produce a combination 
which takes scarcely more time than a single consonant. Yet by sepa- 
rating the two elements (as ag-ri) the poets were able to use such 
syllables as long. 

ACCENT. 

6. I. Words of two syllables are accented upon the first ; as, t^git, 
mdrem. 

2. Words of more than two syllables are accented upon the penult 
(next to the last) if that is a long syllable, otherwise upon the ante- 
penult (second from the last) ; as, axn&vi, am^ntis, miserum. 

3. The enclitics -que, -ne, -ve, -ce, -met, -dum always throw an 
accent back upon the preceding syllable, when the simple word is ac- 
cented on the antepenult ; as^ miser^que, homin^que. 

4. Sometimes the final -e of -ne and -ce disappears, but without 
affecting the accent ; as, tantSn, istic, illdc, vid^n (for vidfisne) . 

1 To avoid confusion, the quantity of syllables is not indicated by any sign. 

2 But if the 1 or r introduces the second part of a compound, the preceding 
syllable is always long; as, abrumpS. 
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5. In utriqne, each, and plSrique, mosty -que is not propeiiy an 
enclitic; yet these words accent the penult, owing to the influence 
of their other cases, — ut^rque, utnlmqae, plfirtLmqae. 

6. But in other words, -que does not throw back an accent unless 
it is a true enclitic, meaning and. Thus, regularly, dSnique, tindique, 
titique, itaque ; but if itaque means and , , , so (-que being enclitic), 
it is accented iUique. 

VOWEL CHANGES.! 

7. I. In Compounds, — 

a) 8 before a single consonant becomes I ; as, — 

collig5 for oon-leg5. 

b) & before a single consonant becomes I ; as, — 

adigd for ad-ag5. - 

c) & before two consonants becomes 9 ; as, ^ 

ezpers for ez-pars. 
d) ae becomes I ; as, — 

conquird for con-qaaer5 
e) au becomes ii, sometimes 5 ; as, — 

conclildd for con-claud5; 

ezpl5d5 for ez-plaud5. 

2. Contraction. Concurrent vowels were frequently contracted into 
one long vowel. The first of the two vowels regularly prevailed ; as, — 

trfiB for tre-es; c5pia for co-opia; 

m&15 for ma(v)el5; c5g5 for co-ag5; 

amftstl for am&(v)istl; c5m5 for oo-em5; 

d§be5 for dS(h)abe5; jflnior for ju(v)enior. 

nil for nihil ; 

3. Parasitic Vowels. In the environment of liquids and nasals 
a parasitic vowel sometimes develops ; as, — 

vinculum for earlier vinclum. 
So perlculum, saeculum. 

4. Syncope. Sometimes a vowel drops out by syncope; as,— 

firdor for &ridor (cf. dridus) ; 
valdS for validfi (cf. validus), 

1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these are here treated. 
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CONSONANT CHANGES.^ 

8. I. Rhotacism. An original s between vowels became r ; as, — 

arb5ft, Gen. arboria (for arboaia) ; 
genua. Gen. generia (for geneaia) ; 
dirim5 (for dia-em5). 

2. dt, tt, ta each give a or aa ; as, — 

penanm for pend-ttun; 

veraum for vert-tum ; 

milea for mllet-a; 

aeaaua for aedtua ; 

paaaoa for pattua. 

3. Final consonants were often omitted ; as, — 

cor for cord ; 

l&c for lact. 

4. Aa^milatioii of Conaonanta. Consonants are (^en assimilated 
to a following sound. Thus : acourrd (adc-); aggero (adg-); aaaer5 
(ada-); allStua (adl-); apportd (adp-); attulX (adt-); arrlded 
(adr-); aifer5 (adf-); ocourr5 (obc-); aupp5n5 (aubp-); o£fer5 
(obf-); coxru5 (comr-); coliatua (coml-); etc, 

5. Partial Aaaimilation. Sometimes the assimilation is only 
partial. Thus : — 

a) b before a or t becomes p ; as, — 

acrlpai (acrlb-al), acrlptum (acrlb-tum) . 

b) g before a or t becomes c ; as, — 
ftctua (ag-tua). 

c) m before a dental or guttural becomes n ; as, — 
eundem (eum-dem) ; princepa (prim-cepa) . 

PECULIARITIES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

9. Many words have variable orthography. 

I. Sometimes the different forms belong to different periods of the 
language. Thus, quom, voltua, volnua, volt, etc.^ were the prevailing 

1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these are here treated. 
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forms almost down to the Augustan Age; after that, cam, vnltns, 
vulnuft, volt, etc. So optttmosy mAxumos, labet, lubldd, etc, down 
to about the same era ; later, optimos, mftximas, libet, libld5, etc. 

2. In some words the orthography varies at one and the same 
period of the language. Examples are exspeotd, ezpectO ; ezsistS, 
ezistd; epistula, epistola ; adultecens, adoltecfins ; paulos, paal- 
lus; cottldifi, cotIdi6; and, particularly, prepositional compounds, 
which, even in those cases where actual assimilation took place in the 
spoken language (§ 8. 4), often made a concession to the etymology in 
the spelling ; as, — 

ad-ger5 or aggerd; ad-serd or asserd; 

ad-Uci5 or aUioid ; in-Utus or illfttus ; 

ad-rogSns or arrogftns ; sub-moved or summove6 ; 

and many others. 

3. Compounds of jaciO were usually written 6ici5, dSioid, adici5,- 
obicid. ^tc, but were probably pronounced as though written adjici5, 
objioiO, etc, 

4- Adjectives and nouns in -qtiui, -quum; -tus, -vnm; -uos, 
-uum preserved the earlier forms in -quos, -quom; -vos, -vom; 
-uoB, -uom, down through the Ciceronian age; as, anttquos, antl- 
quom; laevos; perpetuoa; equos; servos. Similarly verbs in 
the 3d plural present indicative exhibit the terminations -quont, 
-quontur ; -vent, -vontur ; -uont, -uontor, for the same period ; as, 
relinquont, loquontor ; vivont, metuont. 

The older spelling, while generally followed in editions of Plautus 
and Terence, has not yet been adopted in our prose texts. 
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10. The Parts of Speech in Latin are the same as 
in English, viz. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections ; 
but the Latin has no article. 

11. Of these eight parts of speech the first four are 
capable of Inflection, i.e. of undergoing change of form 
t express modifications of meaning. In case of Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Pronouns, this process is called Declen- 
sion ; in case of Verbs, Conjugation. 



Chapter I. — Declension. 

A. NOUNS. 

12. A Noun is the name of a person^ place^ thing, or 
quality; as, Caesar, Caesar; Roma, Rome ; penna, feather; 
virtOs, courage. 

1. Nouns are either Proper or Common. Proper nouns are perma- 
nent names of persons or places ; as, Caesar, Roma. Other nouns 
are Common ; as, penna, virtOs. 

2. Nouns are also distinguished as Concrete or Abstract. 

a) Concrete nouns are those which designate individual objects ; 
as, m5ns, mountain ; pfis, foot ; diSs, day ; mfins, mind. 
9 
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Under concrete nouns are included, also, collective nouns ; 
as, legi5, legion; oomitfttus, retinue, 
b) Abstract nouns designate qualities; as, odnstantia, stecul- 
fastness; paupertfts, poverty. 



GENDER OF NOUNS. 

13. There are three Genders, — Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. Gender in Latin is either natural or gram- 
matical. 

Natural Qender. 

14. The gender of nouns is natural when it is based 
upon sex. Natural gender is confined entirely to names 
of persons ; and these are — 

1 . Masculine, if they denote males ; as, — 

nauta, sailor ; agrioola, farmer, 

2. Feminine, if they denote females ; as, — 

mater, mother; rfiglna, queen, 

Grammatioal Gander. 

15. Grammatical gender is determined not by sex, but 
by the general signification of the word, or the ending of 
its Nominative Singular. By grammatical gender, nouns 
denoting things or qualities are often Masculine or Femi- 
nine, simply by virtue of their signification or the ending 
of the Nominative Singular. The following are the general 
principles for determining grammatical gender: — 

A, Gender determined by Signification. 

1. Names of Rivers, Winds, and Montlis are Mascu- 
line; as, — 

SSquana, Seine; EuniB, east wind; AprUifl, April. 

2. Names of Trees, and such names of Countries, 
Towns, and Islands as end in -us, are Feminine; as, — 
quercus, oak; PontuB, Pontus; CorinthuB, Corinth; RhoduB, Rhodes. 



Number. — Cases, 1 1 

Other names of countries, towns, and islands follow the gender of 
their endings (see B^ below) ; as, — 

Delphi, m. ; Letiotra, n. ; Latdtiin, n. ; TIbur, n. ; Carthftgd, f. 

3. Indeclinable nouns are Neuter ; as, — 
niliil, nothing; neffts, wrong. 

Note. — Exceptions to the above principles sometimes occur; as, Allia (the 
river), f. 

B. Gender determined by Ending of Nominative Singular, 

The gender of other nouns is determined by the ending 
of the Nominative Singular.^ 

Note i . — Common Gender, Certain nouns are sometimes Mascu- 
line, sometimes Feminine. Thus, sacerdds may mean either priest or 
priestess^ and is Masculine or Feminine accordingly. So also civis, 
citizen ; parSns, parent ; etc. The gender of such nouns is said to be 
common. 

Note 2. — Names of animals usually have grammatical gender, 
according to the ending of the Nominative Singular, but the one 
form may designate either the male or female; as, §nser, m., goose 
ox gander. So vulpfis, i.,fox; aquila, f., eagle. 

NUMBER. 

16. The Latin has two Numbers, — the Singular and 
Plural. The Singular denotes one object; the Plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

17. There are six Cases in Latin : — 

Nominative, Case of Subject ; 

Genitive, Objective with of; 

Dative, Objective with to ox for; 

Accusative, Case of Direct Object ; 

Vocative, Case of Address ; 

Ablative, Objective with hy, from, in, with. 

1 The great majority of all Latin nouns come under this category. The prin- 
ciples for determining their gender are given under the separate declensions. 
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1. Locative. Vestiges of another case, the Locative (denoting 
place where) y occur in names of towns and in a few other words. 

2. Oblique Cases. The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Abla- 
tive are called Oblique Cases. 

3. Stem and Case-Endings. The different cases are formed by 
appending certain case-endings to a fundamental part called the 
Stem.^ Thus, portam (Accusative Singular) is formed by adding 
the case-ending -m to the stem porta-. But in most cases the final 
vowel of the stem has coalesced so closely with the actual case-ending 
that the latter has become more or less obscured. The apparent case- 
ending thus resulting b called a termination. 



THE FIVE DECLENSIONS. 

18. There are five Declensions in Latin, distinguished 
from each other by the final letter of the Stem, and also 
by the Termination of the Genitive Singular, as follows : — 



Declension. 


Final Lbttbr of 


Stbm. 


Gbn. 


Termination. 


First 


a 






-ae 


Second 


5 






-1 


Third 


( Some oomoBJuit 




-U 


Fourth 


ii 






-tu 


Fifth 


6 






4l 



Cases alike in Form. 

19. I. The Vocative is regularly like the Nominative, except in 
the Singular of nouns in -us of the Second Declension. 

2. The Dative and Ablative Plural are always alike. 

3. In Neuters the Accusative and Nominative are always alike, and 
in the Plural end in -S. 

4. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions, the Accusative 
Plural is regularly like the Nominative. 

1 The Stem is often derived from a more primitive form, called the Boot. 
Thus, the stem porta^ goes back to the root per-, per-. Roots are mono- 
syllabic. The addition made to a root to form a stem is called a Suffix. Thus 
in porta- the suffix is -ta-. 
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FIRST DECLENSION. 
^Sterna. 

20. Pure Latin nouns of the First Declension regu- 
larly end, in the Nominative Singular, in -a, weakened 
from -a, and are of the Feminine Gender. They are 
declined as follows: — 

ToxtSLygate; stem, porta-. 







SINGULAR. 






Cases. 


Meanings. 




Terminations. 


Nom. 


porta 


a gate (as subject) 




-a 


Gen, 


portae 


of a gate 




-ae 


Dat. 


portae 


to QX for a gate 




-ae 


Ace, 


portam 


a gate (as object) 




-am 


Voc. 


porta 


Ogate! 




-a 


AM. 


porta 


withy by J from J in a 

PLURAL. 


gate 


-a 


Nom. 


portae 


gates (as subject) 




-ae 


Gen. 


portamm 


of gates 




-amm 


Dat. 


portls 


to QX for gates 




-Is 


Ace. 


portas 


gates (as object) 




-as 


Voc. 


portae 


gates! 




-ae 


Ahl. 


porttfi 


withy by, from, in gates 


-Is 



1. The Latin has no article, and porta may mean either a gate or 
the gate; and in the Plural, gates or the gates. 

Peculiarities of Noons of the First Declension. 

21. I. ExcEFnoNS IN Gender. Nouns denoting males are Mascu- 
line; as, nauta, sailor; ajsticolB., farmer ; also Hadria, Adriatic Sea, 

2. Rare Case-Endings, — 

a) An old form of the Genitive Singular in -as is preserved in 
the combination pater f amilias, father of a family ; also 
in mater f amilias, fllius f amilias, filia f amilias. But the 
regular form of the Genitive in -ae is also admissible in 
these expressions ; as, pater familiae. 

b) In poetry a Genitive in -ai also occurs ; as, auiax. 
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c) The Locative Singular ends in -ae ; as^ R5mae, at Rome, 
d) A Genitive Plural in -mn instead of -Oniin sometimes occurs ; 
as, Dardanidun instead of Dardanidftmin. This termina- 
tion -um is not a contraction of -Srum, but represents an 
entirely different case-ending. 

i) Besides the regular ending -Is, we find also -ftbus in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural of dea, gotUUss^ and flUa, daugh- 
ter^ especially when it is important to dbtinguish these nouns 
from the corresponding forms of dena, gpd^ and flliiiB, son. 
A few other words sometimes have the same peculiarity ; as, 
llbertftbuB (from Uberta, /reedwoman), eqaftbus (mares\ 
to avoid confusion with Ubertls (from Ubertos, freedman) 
and equls (from equus, horse). 

Greek Nouns. 

22. These end in -% (Feminine) ; -as and -is (Masculine). 
In the Plural they are declined like regular Latin nouns 
of the First Declension. In the Singular they are declined 
as follows : — 

ArchiftSy Archias. Epitomi, epitome. Com6t6s, comet. 
Nom. Archias epitomi cometSs 

Gen. Archiae epitomSs cometae 

Dat. Archiae epitomae cometae 

Ace. Archiam (or -an) epitomin cometin 

Voc. Archia epitomi cometi (or 41) 

Abl. Archia epitomi cometi (or -a) 

1 . But most Greek nouns in -i become regular Latin nouns in -a, 
and are declined like porta; as, £;rammatioa, grammar ^ mtlsioa^ 
music '^ rhitorica, rhetoric. 

2. Some other peculiarities occur, especially in poetry. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
d-S terns. 

23. Pure Latin nouns of the Second Declension end 
in -us, -er, -ir, Masculine ; -um, Neuter. Originally -us in 
the Nominative of the Masculines was -os, and -um of the 
Neuters -cm. So also in the Accusative. 



Second Declension, 
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Nouns in -us and -um are declined as follows : — 





Hortas, garden ; 


BeUum, 


war; 




stem, hortd-. 


stem, bolld-. 






SINGULAR. 










Termination. 




Tbrminatiok. 


Nom, 


Hortus 


-US 


bellum 


-um 


Gen, 


horti 


-I 


belli 


-I 


Dot, 


hortd 


-5 


bell6 


-6 


Ace, 


hdrtum 


-um 


bellum 


-um 


Voc, 


horte 


-e 


bellum 


-um 


AbL 


hort5 


-5 

PLURAL. 


bell6 


•6 


Nom, 


hortI 


-I 


beUa 


-a 


Gen, 


hortffrum 




bell5rum 


-5rum 


Dat, 


hortis 


-Is 


belUs 


-b 


Ace. 


Hort5s 


-ds 


bella 


-a 


Voc, 


hSrtl 


-I 


bella 


-a 


Abl, 


hcnxs 


-Is 


bellls 


-b 


mns in -er and - 


ir are declined as follows 

1 


\: — 


Puer, boy; 


Ager, />///; 


1 
Vir, man ; 




stem, puer5-. 


stem, agrd-. 


stem, vird-. 








SINGULAR. 




Tbsmination. 


Nom. 


puer 


• ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Gen. 


puerl 


agii 


viii 


-I 


Dat, 


puer6 


agr5 


vir6 


-5 


Ace, 


puerum 


agrum 


virum 


-um 


Voc, 


puer 


ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Abl. 


puer6 


agr5 

PLURAL. 


vir6 


-5 


Nom, 


pueii 


agif 


viif 


-I 


Gen. 


puer5rum 


agrGrum 


vir5rum 


-Orum 


Dat, 


pueriii 


agiis 


viris 


-Is 


Ace, 


puer5B 


agrSs 


virSs 


-5s 


Voc. 


puerl 


agri 


virl 


-I 


Abl, 


puena 


agiis 


virto 


-Iji 



I . Note that in words of the type of puer and vir the final vowel 
of the stem has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular. 
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In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of agor, the stem is further 
modified by the development of e before r. 

2. The following nouns in -er are declined like puer: adulter, 
adulterer; gener, son-in-law; Uber, Bacchus; %ooej, father-in-law ; 
▼esper, evening; and compounds in -f er and -ger, as slgnif er, armiger. 

Nouns in -vns, -vnm, -quus. 

24. Nouns ending in the Nominative Singular in -▼us, -Tiiin, 
-quusy exhibited two types of inflection in the classical Latin, — an 
earlier and a later, — as follows : — 

Earlier Inflection {including Caesar and Cicero). 

Servos, m., slave, Aevom, n., age, Bquos, m., horse. 

SINGULAR. 



Nm^ 


servos 


aevom 


equos 


Gen. 


servi 


aevi 


cqui 


Dot. 


servo 


aevo 


equo 


Ace. 


servom 


aevom 


equom 


Voc. 


serve 


aevom 


eque 


Abl. 


serv5 


aevo 


equo 




Later 


Inflection (after Cicero). 

SINGULAR. 




Norn. 


servus 


aeviim 


equus 


Gen, 


servi 


aev! 


eqtil 


Dat. 


servo 


aevo 


equo 


Ace. 


servum 


aevum 


equum 


Voc. 


serve 


aevum 


eque 


Abl, 


servo 


aevo 


equo 



I. The Plural of these nouns is regular, and always uniform. 



Peculiarities of Inflection in the Second Declension. 

25. I. Proper names in -ius regularly form the Genitive Singular 
in -I (instead of -il), and the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie); as, 
Verglll, of Vergil^ or O Vergil (instead of VergiUI, Vergilie). In 
such words the accent stands upon the penult, even though that be 
short. 

2. Nouns in -ius and -ium, until after the beginning of the reign 
of Augustus (31 B.C.), regularly formed the Genitive Singular in -I 
(instead of -il); as, — 
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Nom, ingenitim flUus 
Gen. ing^nl fill 

These Genitives accent the penult, even when it is short. 

3. miuB forms the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie); viz., fW, 
O sonl 

4. Dens, god^ lacks the Vocative Singular. The Plural is inflected 

as follows : — 

Norn, dl (del) 

Gen. de5ram (detun) 

Dot. dis (deliB) 

Ace. de5B 

Voc. dl (del) 

Abl. dl8 (dels) 

5. The Locative Singular ends in -I ; as, CorinthI, at Corinth. 

6. The Genitive Plural has -um, instead of -6rum, — 

a) in words denoting money and measure; as, talentum, of 
talents \ telo^ywcclj of pecks. 

b) in duumvir, triumvir, decemvir ; as, duumvirum. 

^) sometimes in other words ; as, Uberum, of the children*; 
Bocium, of the allies. 

Exceptions to Gander in the Second Declension. 

26. I . The following nouns in -us are Feminine by exception : — 

a) Names of countries, towns, islands, trees — according to 
the general rule laid down in § 15. 2. a 

b) Five special words, — 

alvus, belly; 
carbasus, flax; 
colus, distaff; 
humus, ground; 
vannus, winnowing-f^n. 

c) A few Greek Feminines ; as, — 

atomus, atom ; 
diphthongus, diphthong. 

2. The following nouns in -us are Neuter : — 
pelagus, sea ; 
virus, poison ; 
vulgus, crowd. 
c 
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Ghreek Nouns of the Second Declension. 

27. These end in -os^ -te, Masculine or Feminine; and 
-on, Neuter. They are mainly proper names, and are 
declined as follows: — 



Barbitos, m. and f.. 


Androgens, m., 


nion, n., 


lyre. 


Androgeos. 


Tray, 


Norn, barbitos 


Androgeds 


Ilion 


Gen, barbia 


Androgen, -I 


IliX 


Dot, barbitS 


Androged 


IU6 


Ace. barbiton 


Androgc6, -(to 


Ilion 


Voc, barbite 


Androgefie 


Ilion 


AbL barbitd 


Androge6 


Ili6 



1. Nouns in -os sometimes form the Accusative Singular in -i 
instead of -on ; as, DSlum, Delos. 

2. The Plural of Greek nouns, when it occurs, b usually regular. 

3. For other rare forms of Greek nouns the lexicon may be con- 
sulted. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

28. Nouns of the Third Declension end in -a, -e, -i, -6, 
-y, -c, -1, -n, -r, -s, -t, -x. The Third Declension includes 
several distinct classes of Stems, — 

I. Pure Consonant-Stems. 
II. I-Stems. 

III. Consonant-Stems which have partially adapted 
themselves to the inflection of I-Stems. 

IV. A very few Stems ending in a long vowel or a 
diphthong. 

V. Irregular Nouns. 

I. Consonant Stems. 

29. I. In these the stem appears in its unaltered form 
in all the oblique cases; so that the actual case-endings 
may be clearly recognized. 
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2. Consotiant-Stems £ei11 into several natural subdivisions, according 
as the stem ^nds in a Mute, Liquid, Nasal, or Spirant. 



A, MuUSiems. 

30. Mut6-Stems may end, — 

1. In a Labial (b or p); as, trab-a ; prlncep-s. 

2. In a Guttural (g or c) ; as, rSmex (r&negHi); dux (due -a). 

3. In a Dental (d or t); as, lapis (lapid-a); milea (mUet-a). 

I. STEBfs IN A Labial Mute (b, p). 

31. Trabs, f., beam, Princepa, m., chief. 







SINGULAR. 


Tbsmination. 


Norn, 


traba princeps 


-a 


Gen, 


trabis 


principia 


-ia 


Dot, 


trabi 


principl 


-I 


Ace, 


trabem 


principem 


-em 


Voc. 


trabs 


pnncepa 


-a 


Abl, 


trabe • 


principe 
PLURAL. 


-e 


Norn, 


trabS* 


principCa 


-fia 


Gen, 


trabum 


principum 


-um 


Dot, 


trabibua 


principibua 


-iboa 


Ace, 


trabSa 


prTncipCs 


-to 


Voc, 


trabea 


principSa 


-Sa 


Abl, 


trabibua 


principibua 


-ibua 



2. Stems in a Guttural Mute (gr, c). 

32. In these the termination -a of the Nominative Singular unites 
with the guttural, thus producing -x. 

RSmex, m., rower, 
singular. plural. 
remigSa 
remigum 
remigibua 
remigSs 
rgmigSs 
remigibus 



Nom. 


remex 


Gen. 


remigis 


Dat. 


remigi 


Ace, 


remigem 


Voc, 


remex 


Abl, 


remise 



Dux, c. 


, leader.^ 


singular. 


PLURAL. 


dux 


ducSa 


duci^ 


ducum 


du(^ 


dudbns 


dujcem 


ducSs 


diix 

jduce 


duc6s 


ducibus 



/ 



/ 



i 
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3. Stems in a Dental Mute (d, t). 

33. In these the final d or t of the stem disappears in the Nomi- 
native Singular before the ending -a. 



LapiSy xti.j stont, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. lapis lapidte 

Gen, lapidis lapidtun 

Dot, lapidl lapidibos 

Ace, lapidem lapidte 

Voc, lapis lapidte 

Ahl. lapide lapidibus 



Bdes, m., soldier, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

miles milites 

mllitis militum 

mllitl militibos 

militem militte 

miles militte 

milito militibas 



B, Liquid Stents, 
34. These end in -1 or -r. 





Vigil, m., 


Victor, m., 


Aequor, n.. 




watchman. 


conqueror, 

SINGULAR. 


sea. 


Nom, 


vigil 


victor 


aequor 


Gen, 


vigilis 


victoris 


aequoris 


Dot, 


vigill 


victorl 


aequoii 


Ace, 


vigilem 


victorem 


aequor 


Voc, 


vigil 


victor 


aequor 


Abl, 


vigUe 


victore 

PLURAL. 


aequore 


Nom. 


. vigiies 


victorCs 


aequora 


Gen, 


vigilum 


victorum 


aequomm 


Dat, 


vigilibus 


victoribus 


aequoribus 


Ace, 


vigilCs 


victorSs 


aequora 


Voe, 


vigilCs 


victorCs 


aequora 


Abl, 


vigilibus 


victoribus 


aequoribus 



1 . Masculine and Feminine stems ending in a liquid form the Nomi- 
native and Vocative Singular without termination. 

2. The termination is also lacking in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Singular of all neuters of the Third Declension. 
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C. Nasal Stems, 
35. These end in -n,^ which often disappears in the Nom. Sing. 





Le6, m., lion, N5men, 


n.y name. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom, 


lea 


lednSs nomen 


nomina 


Gen. 


leoniB 


leonum nominia 


nominum 


Dat, 


le5nl 


leonibuB nomini 


nominibus 


Ace, 


leonem 


leonBa nomen 


nomina 


Voc, 


leo 


leon&i nomen 


nomina 


Abl. 


leone 


lednibus nomine 
D, B-Stems. 


ndminibus 


M5£ 


\y m., custom, Ghenus, n., race. Honor, m., ho 






SINGULAR. 




Nom, 


mos 


genus 


honor 


Gen, 


moria 


generis 


honoris 


Dat, 


mdif 


generi 


honorl 


Ace. 


morem 


genus 


hon5rem 


Voc, 


mos 


genus 


honor 


Abl, 


more 


genere 

PLURAL. 


honore 


Nom, 


m5r68 


genera 


honorSs 


Gen, 


morum 


generum 


honorum 


Dat, 


moribus 


generibus 


honoribus 


Ace, 


morfis 


genera 


honorCs 


Voc, 


m5r68 


genera 


honorSs 


Abl, 


moribus 


generibus 


honoribus 



I . Note that the final s of the stem becomes r (between vowels) 
in the oblique cases. In some words (honor, color, and the like) 
the r of the oblique cases has, by analogy, crept into the Nominative, 
displacing the earlier s, though the forms honos, col5s, etc., also occur, 
particularly in early Latin and in poetry. 



1 There is only one stem ending in -m, — hiems, hiemis, winter. 
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TL interns. 

A* Masculine and Feminine VSiems, 

37. These regularly end in -u in the Nominative Singu- 
lar, and always have 4iim in the Genitive Plural. Originally 
the Accusative Singular ended in -im, the Ablative Singular 
in -I, and the Accusative Plural in -It ; but these endings 
have been largely displaced by -em, -e, and -fis, the end- 
ings of Consonant-Stems. 

38. TxiBB\B,{.y cough; ligtidAym.j/ire; HobUm^ c^f enemy ; 

stem, tuBBi-. stem, Igni-. stem, hoati-. 







SINGULAR. 




Tbrmucation. 


JVbm, 


tussia 


'ignte 


hostia 


-ia 


Gin, 


tussia 


Ignia 


hostia 


-ia 


Dot. 


tussi 


ignl 


hosti 


-I 


Ace. 


tussim 


ignem 


hostem 


-im, -em 


Voc. 


tussia 


ignia 


hostia 


-ia 


AbL 


tussI 


Ignlor-e 

PLURAL. 


hoste 


-^-I 


Nam, 


tuss«a 


Tgnia 


hostia 


-ia 


Gen. 


tussium 


ignium 


hostitim 


-ium 


Dot. 


tussibua 


ignibua 


hostibua 


-ibua 


Ace. 


tussis or -ia 


Ignia or -ia 


hosOs or -ia 


-la,-ia 


Voc. 


tussia 


Ignia 


hostia 


-ia 


Abl. 


tussibua 


Ignibua 


hostibua 


-ibua 


I . To the same class 


bdong — 






*amaaaiB, rule. 


oorbia, basket. acobia, sawdust. 


apis, 


dee. 


crfttis, hurdU 


^aecttria 


, axe. 


auris 


, ear. 


Kdbxiz, fever. 


aimentia, sowif^. 


avis, 


bird. 


orbis, circle. 


♦aitis, thirst. 


axis, 


axle. 


OTia, sheep. 


torria, brand. 


♦btlris 


, plough-beam 


pelvia, basin. 


♦ttmria. 


tower. 


davis, key. 


pnppia, Jem 


trudia. 


p^u. 


coUim, Aill. 


reatia, rope. 


vectia, /ff¥r. 






and many others. 




Words marked with a star have Ace. -im, AbL -I. Of the others, many 


at times show i-forms. Town and river names in -ia regularly have -im, -I 
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2. Not all nouns in -is are I-Stems. Some are genuine consonant- 
stems, and have the regular consonant terminations throughout, nota- 
bly, canifl, dog; javems, youths 

3. Some genuine I-Stems have become dbguised in the Nominative 
Singular; as, pars, fart^ for par(ti)s; anas, duck,, for ana(ti)s; so 
also mors, death; d5s, dowry; noz, night; sors, lot; mSns, mind; 
ars, art; gtes, tribe; and some others. 

B, Neuter \rStems. 

39. These end in the Nominative Singular in -e, -al, and 
-ar. They always have -I in the Ablative Singular, -ia in 
the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, and -ium 
in the Genitive Plural, thus holding more steadfastly to 
the i-character than do Masculine and Feminine I-Stems. 



Sedlle^ seat; Animal, animal; Calcar, . 
stem, Bedlli-. stem, animAli-. stem, cal 







SINGULAR. 




Termination. 


Nam. 


sedTle 


animal 


calcar 


-e or wanting 


Gen. 


sedjlis 


animalia 


calcarls 


-is 


Dat. 


sedill 


animal! 


calcar! 


*! 


Ace. 


sedile 


animal 


calcar 


-e or wanting 


Voc. 


sedHe 


animal 


calcar 


-e or wanting 


AbL 


sedlll 


animal! 

PLURAL. 


calcarT 


-I 


Nom. 


sediUa 


animalia 


calcaria 


4a 


Gen, 


sedlliam 


animalium 


calcarium 


-ium 


Dat, 


sedilibus 


animalibus 


calcaribus 


-ibus 


Ace. 


sedlUa 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Voc. 


sedlUa 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


AH. 


sediUboa 


animalibiis 


calcaribus 


-Ibus 



1. In most words of this class the final -i of the stem is lost in the 
Nominative Singular; in others it appears as -e. 

2 . Proper names in -e form the Ablative Singular in -e ; as, S5racte, 
Soracie; so also sometimes mare, sea. 



tMgnsto, msntk, ongiaally a consonant-stem (m€ns-). has in the Genitive 
Plural both mgnsium and mSnsum. The Accusative Plural is menses. 
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in. CoiiAonant-Steins that have partially adapted themselvei 
to the Inflection of I-8tems. 

40. Many Consonant-Stems have so far adapted them- 
selves to the inflection of l-stems as to take -ium in the 
Genitive Plural, and -to in the Accusative Plural Their 
true character as Consonant-Stems, however, is shown by 
the fact that they never take -im in the Accusative Singu- 
lar, or -I in the Ablative Singular. The following words 
are examples of this class : — 

Caed&i, tj slaughter 'y Arz, f., citadel; Idnter, f, skiff; 
stem, caed-. stem, aro-. stem, lintr-. 







SINGULAR. 




Nom, 


caed«a 


arx 


linter 


Gen, 


caedis 


arcis 


lintiiB 


Dat, 


caedl 


ar<J 


lintii 


Ace, 


caedem 


arcem 


lintrem 


Voc, 


caedte 


arx 


linter 


AbL 


caede 


arce 

PLURAL. 


lintre 


Nom, 


caed&i 


arc€e 


iintrte 


Gen, 


caedium 


arciam 


lintrium 


Dat, 


caedibuB 


arcibas 


lintriboB 


Ace. 


caedSs, -b 


arc«s, -Is 


lintrCs, -b 


Voc, 


caedSs 


arc^B 


lintr&i 


Abl, 


caedibua 


arcibuB 


lintribus 



I. The following classes of nouns belong here : — 

ct) Nouns in -Ss, with Genitive in -Ib; as, ndbfis, aedte, 

ciadSs, ete, 
b) Many monosyllables in -s or -x preceded by one or more 

consonants ; as, urbs, m5nB, BtirpB, lanx. 
e) Most nouns in -nB and -rB ; as, cli6nB, oohors. 
d) Uter, venter; fUr, Ub, mftB, mUB, nix; and the Plurals 

faucSs, penfttSB, OptimfttfiB, SanmltfiB, Quirltte. 
i) Sometimes nouns in -t&i with Genitive -tfttia ; as, oIvitftB, 

aet&i. 
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41. 





TV, Stems in -1, -n, and Diphthongs. 




Vls,f., 


Siis,c, 


B6s, c, 


Jflpiter, m., 




force; 


swine ; 


oXf cow ; 


JupUer; 




stem, vl-. 


stem, Bfk', 

SINGULAR. 


stem, bou-. 


stem, Jou-. 


Nom. 


vie 


sus ' 


bos 


Jupiter 


Gen, 


via 


suis 


bovis 


Jovis 


Dat. 


vi 


sul 


bovl 


Jovl 


Ace, 


vim 


suem 


bovem 


Jovem 


Voc, 


VIS 


sus 


bos 


Jupiter 


Abl, 


vi 


sue 

PLURAL. 


bove 


Jove 


Nom, 


virCs 


su6s 


bovis 




Gen, 


vlrium 


suum 


j bovum 
iboum 




Dat. 


vTribus 


J suibus 
I subus 


ibobus 
Ibubus 




Ace, 


vTrCs 


su6s 


bov6s 




Voc, 


vir68 


su6s 


bov6s 




Abl, 


viribus 


j suibus 
1 subus 


jbobus 
1 bubus 





1. Notice that the oblique cases of stis have tt in the root syllable. 

2. OrfLs is declined like siLs, except that the Dative and Ablative 
Plural are always gruibus. 

3. Jupiter is for Jou-pater, and therefore contains the same stem 
as in Jov-is, Jov-I, etc, 

4. Navis was originally a diphthong stem ending in an-, but it has 
passed over to the I-stems (§ 37). 



V. Irregular Nouns. 
42. Senez, m., old man, Caro, f , flesk , 

SINGULAR. 

Nom, senex card 

Gen, senis carnis 

Dat, seni carni 

Ace, senem carnem 

Voc, senex caro 

Abl, sene carne 



OS, n., bone. 



OS 

ossis 
ossi 

OS 
OS * 

osse 
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PLURAL. 




Nom, 


senis 


carn€s 


ossa 


Gm. 


scnum 


camivm 


ossiimi 


Dot. 


senibns 


carnlbos 


ossibus 


Ace, 


sen»« 


carote 


ossa 


Voc. 


sente 


carnifl 


ossa 


Adi, 


senibus 


carnibus 


ossibus 



1. Iter, itineris, n*. waj^, is inflected regularly throughotrt from the stem 
itiner-. 

2. Supellex, BupelleotiHB, £. /kmiimre, is confined to the Singiriar. The 
oblique cases are formed from the stem Bupellectil-. The Ablative has both 
-I and -e. 

3. Jecur, D., liver, forms its oblique cases from two stems, — jeoor- and 
Jecinor-. Thus, Gen. Jecoris or Jeeinorls. 

4. Femur, n., fAi^A, usually forms its oblique cases from the stem femor-, 
but sometimes from the stem femin-. Thus, Gen. femoris or feminis. 



General Principles of Gander in the Third Declension. 

43. I. Nouns in -5, -or, -ds, -er, -te are Masculine. 

2. Nouns in -fts, -te, -is, -ys, -z, -s (preceded by a consonant); 
-d6, -g6 (Genitive -inis) ; 46 (abstract and collective), -tls (Genitive 
-litis or -ildis) are Feminine. 

3. Nouns ending in -a, -e, -I, -y, -c, -1, -n, -t, -ar, -ur, -tls are 
Neuter. 

Chief Bzoeptions to Oendwr in the Third Declension. 

44. Exceptions to the Rule for Masculines. 

1. Nouns in -6. 

a. Feminine; cai6y/lesA, 

2. Nouns in -or. 

a. Feminine : arbor, tree. 

b. Neuter: aequor, sea; cor, heart; marmor, marble. 

3. Nouns in -5s. 

a. Feminine ; d6s, dowry, 

b. Neuter; ^% (pM)^ mouth 

4. Nouns in -er. 

a. Feminine ; linter, skiff. 
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b. Neater: oadflver, corpse; iter, way.; tfiber, tumor; fiber, 
udder. Also botanical names in -er ; as, acer, maple. 

5. Nouns in -4^, 

a. Feminine: m^^pm^crop. 

45. Ezceptioiis to the Rule for Feminines. 

1 . Nouns in -SUi. 

a. Masculine, fts, an as (coin) ; vfts, bondsman, 

b. Neuter : vSs, vessel. 

2. Nouns in -Ss. 

a. Masculine: arils, ram; pari&B, wall; ^^^foot. 

3. Nouns in -is, 

a. Masculine: all nouiis in -nia and -guis; as, amnia, river; 

^&^^f Art; p&nia, bread; sanguis, blood; unguis, ftaii. 
Also — 

soK^axle, T^dSfJlsM. 

ooUia, MiU. poatia, posl. 

f aacis, bwuiU. pul-yia, dust. 

lapis, stone. orbia, circle. 

mSnsis, month. sentis, brier. 

4. Nouns in -x. 

a. Masculine : apex, peak ; c5dez, tree-trunk ; grex, flock ; 
imbrex. Hie; poUex, thumb; vartex, summit; oalix, cup. 

5. Nouns in -s preceded by a consonant. 

a. Masculine : dSns, tooth ; f 5ns, fountain ; mons, fnountain ; 
p5ns, bridge, 

6. Nouns in -d6. 

a. Masculine: caxd6, hinge; 6rd6y order. 

46. ISxceptions to the Rule for Neuters. 

1 . Nouns in -1. 

a. Mascidine : s51, sun ; s&l, salt. 

2. Nouns in -a. 

a. Masculine : pecten, comb. 

3. Nouns in -ur. 

a. Masculine : vultur, vulture. 

4. Nouns in -iis. 

a. Masculine : lapus, hare. 
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Oreek Noons of the Third Deolension. 
47. The following are the chief peculiarities of these :— 

1. The ending -ft in the Accusative Singular; as, aetherSy^i^^/r; 
BalamlnSy Salamis, 

2. The ending -<■ in the Nominative Plural; as, Phrygte, 
Phrygians, 

3. The ending -fts in the Accusative Plural; as, PhrygSs, 
Phrygians, 

4. Proper names in -Ss (Genitive -antis) have -ft in the Vocative 
Singular; as, Atlfts (Atlantis), Vocative Atlft, Atlas, 

5. Neuters in -ma (Genitive -matis) have -b instead of -ibos in 
the Dative and Ablative Plural ; as, poSmatb, poems, 

6. Orpheus, and other proper names ending in -eus, form the 
Vocative Singular in -en (Orphen, etc.). But in prose the other 
cases usually follow the second declension ; as, Orphel, Orphe5, etc. 

7. Proper names in -ft», like PericlSs, form the Genitive Singular 
sometimes in -is, sometimes in -I ; as, Periclis or PericlL 

8. Feminine proper names in -5 have -lis in the Genitive, but -6 
in the other oblique cases ; as, — 

Nom, DidS Ace, DIdS 

Gm, Didus Voc, Dido 

Dai, Dido Abl, Dido 

9. The regular Latin endings often occur in Greek nouns. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 
fi-Stems. 

48. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in -us Mascu- 
line, and -fl Neuter. They are declined as follows : — 





Frflctus, fruit. 


Comfl, horn. 




SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom, 


fructus fructCls ^ 


comfl 


comua 


Gen, 


fructfls ^ fructuum 


comfls f^ comuum 


Dot, 


fructnl fructtbus 


comfl 


comibus 


Ace, 


fructum fructtte t^ 


comfl 


comua 


Voc, 


fructus fructfls ^ 


comfl 


cornua 


Ml, 


fructfl fructibus 


comfl 


comibus 
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Peonliarities of Homui of the Fourth Declension. 

49. I. Nouns in -us, particularly in early Latin, often form the 
Genitive Singular in -I, following the analogy of nouns In -us of 
the Second Declension; as, senft^ 5matf. This is usually the 
case in Plautus and Terence. 

2. Nouns in -us sometimes have -fl in the Dative Singular, instead 
of -ul ; as, frflctfl (for frflotui). 

3. The ending -ubus, instead of -ibus, occurs in the Dative and 
Ablative Plural of artOs (Plural), limbs; tribus, tribe; and in dis- 
syllables i& -cus; as, artubus, tribubus, arcubus, laoubus. But 
with the exception of tribus, all these words admit the forms in -ibus 
as well as those in -ubus. 

4. Domus, house^ is declined according to the Fourth Declension, 
but has also the following forms of the Second : — 

domi (locative), at home; domum, homewards^ to oner's home; 
dom5, from home; domSa, homewards j to their (etc) homes. 

5. The only Neuters of this declension in common use are : comfl, 
genfl, and verfl. 

Exceptions to Gender in the Fourth Declension. 

50. The following nouns in -us are Feminine: aous, needle; 
domus, house; manus, hand; portions, colonnade; tribus, tribe; 
idfts (Plural), Ides. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 
e-Stems. 

51. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in -«s, and are 
declined as follows : — 



DiSs, m 


., day. 


R«s, f., 


, thing. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom, diss 


dies 


rSs 


rSs 


Gen. di^ 
Dat. diK 


diSrum 


r6I 


rSrum 


di^bus 


r6I 


rSbus 


Ace. dfem 


di^ 


rem 


r«B 


Voc. d%B 


die^ 


rSs 


rSs 


Abl. dlS 


diSbus 


r6 


rSbus 
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PeouUaiitias of Novns of tte Fifth 

53. I. The ending of the Genitive and Dative Singular is -^SL, 
instead of -il, when a consonant precedes ; as, Bpd, rS, fiddl 

2. A Genitive ending -I (for4h[) is fonnd in iMbI (from pMbSs = 
plSba) in the expressions tribflnus plSb^ tribune of ike people, and 
pl€bl acltom, decree of the people; sometimes also in odier words. 

3. A Genitive and Dative form in -% sometimes occurs; as, aci§, 

4. With the exception of dite and rte, most noons of the Fifth 
Declension are not declined in the PluraL But aoite, •e ri ga, specitey 
■pSs, and a iew others, are used in the Nominative and Accusative 
Plural. 

Gander in the Fifth Deolenaion. 

53. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are rcgularlj Feminine, except 
diSs, day, and merldiSs, mid-day. But diSa is sometimes Feminine 
in the Singular, particularly when it means an appointed day. 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

54. Here belong - 

1. Nouns used in the Singular only. 

2. Nouns used in the Plural only. 

3. Nouns used only in certain cases. 

4. Indeclinable Nouns. 

Nouns used in the Singular only. 

55. Many nouns, from the nature of their signification, 
are regularly used in the Singular only. Thus : — 

1. Proper names ; as, Cicer5, Cicero; Italia, Italy. 

2. Nouns denoting material ; as, aes, copper; Ifto, milk. 

3. Abstract noons; as, ign5rantia, ignorance; bonitfis, good- 
ness. 

4. But the above classes of words are sometimes used in the Plural. 
Thus : — 

a) Proper names, — to denote different members of a family, or 
specimens of a type ; as, Cicerfiate, the Ckeros; Cat5n^, 
men like Cato. 
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¥) Names of materials, — to denote objects made of the mate- 
rial, or different kinds of the substance; as, aera, bronzes 
(i,e, bronze figures) ; Ugna, wootls, 

c) Abstract nouns, — to denote instances of the qiiality; as, 
ign5rantiae, ccues of ignorance. 

Nouns used in the Plural only. 

56. Here belong — 

1. Many geographical names; as, Thtbae, Tkebes; Leuctra, 
Leuctra; FompSjI, Pompeii, 

2. Many names of festivals ; as, MegalSaia, the Megalesian fes- 
tival. 

3. Many special words, of which the following are the most 
important : — 

angustiae, narrow pass. manSs, spirits of the dead. 

arma, weapons. minae, threats. 

deiiciae, delight. moenia, city walls. 

divitiae, riches. ndptiae, marriage. 

IduB, Ides. posterl, descendants. 

indtltiae, truce. reliquiae, remainder. 

Inaidiae, ambush. tenebrae, darkness. 

majorSs, ancestors. verbera, blows. 

Also in classical prose regularly — 

oervfcSs, neck. nSrSs, nose. 

fidSa, lyre. viscera, viscera. 

Nouns used only in Certain Cases. 

57. I. Used in only One Case. Many nouns of the Fourth 
Declension are found only in the Ablative Singular ; as, jussu, by the 
order; injussO, without the order; nfttO, by birth. 

2. Used in Two Cases. 

a. Tors (chance}, Nom. Sing. ; forte, Abl. Sing. 

b. Spontis (free-will), Gen. Sing. ; sponte, Abl. Sing. 

3. Used in Three Cases. N5m5, no one (Nom.), has also the 
Dat. n&nini and the Ace. nSminem. The Gen. and Abl. are 
supplied by the corresponding cases of nflllus; viz. ntUHus and 
ntm5. 
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4. Impetus has the Norn., Ace., and Abl. Sing., and the Nom. 
and Ace. Plu. ; viz, impetnsy impetum, impetH, impetfU. 

5. a, Preol, preoeniy preoe, lacks the Nom. and Gen. Sing. 
b, Viola, vioem, vice, lacks the Nom. and Dat. Sing. 

6. Opis, dapis, and frflgiSy — all lack the Nom. Sing. 

7. Many monosyllables of the Third Declension lack the Gen. Plu. ; 
as, oor, Itix, sOl, aei^ 5s (Gris), rtUi, sftl, tfU. 

Indeclinable Noons. 

58. Here belong — 

ffts, n., right, nefSs, n., impiety* 

Instar, n., likeness, nihil, n., nothing, 

mftne, n., morning, seons, n., sex, 

I . With the exception of mftne (which may serve also as Ablative, 
.n the morning), the nouns in this list are simply Neuters confined in 
use to the Nominative and Accusative Singular. 

Heteroolites. 

59. These are nouns whose forms are partly of oiie 
declension, and partly of another. Thus: — 

1. Several nouns have the entire Singular of one declension, while 
the Plural b of another ; as, — 

vfts, vSsis {vessel) ; Plu., visa, vfts5rum, vftsls, etc. 

jflgenun, jagerl (acre) ; Plu., jfigera, jagerum, jageribns, etc, 

2. Several nouns, while belonging in the main to one declension, 
have certain special forms belonging to another. Thus : — 

a) Many nouns of the First Declension ending in -ia take also 
a Nom. and Ace. of the Fifth ; as, mSteriSs, materiem, 
material, as well as materia, mftteriam. 

b) FamSs, hunger, regularly of the Third Declension, has the 
Abl. famS of the Fifth. 

c) RequiSB, requiStis, rest, regularly of the Third Declension, 
takes an Ace. of the Fifth, requiem, in addition to requi- 
Stem. 

d) Besides plSbs, plSbis, common people, of the Third Declen- 
sion, we find plSbSs, plSbSI (also plSbl, see § 52. 2), of the 
Fifth. 



Heterogeneous Nouns, 
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Heterogeneous Noons. 
60. Heterogeneous nouns vary in Gender. Thus : — 

1 . Several nouns of the Second Declension have two forms, — one 
Masc. in -us, and one Neuter in -nm ; as, clipeus, olipeum, shield '^ 
carrua, carrum, cart. 

2. Other nouns have one gender in the Singular, another in the 
Plural; as, — 



SINGULAR. 

balneum, n., bath ; 
epulum, n.y/east; 
frSnum, n., bridle; 
joous, m.fjest; 
loouB, m., place; 

rftstrum, n., rake; 



PLURAL. 

balneae, f., bath-house, 
epulae, f., /east, 

frSnl, m. (rarely frSna, n.), bridle, 
joca, n. (also jool, m.), jests, 
looa, n., places ; loci, m., passages 

or topics in an author, 
rftstri, m. ; rSstra, n., rakes. 



a. Heterogeneous nouns may at the same time be heteroclites, as in case 
of the first two examples above. 



Plurals with Change of Meaning. 

61. The following nouns have one meaning in the 
Singular, and another in the Plural: — 



SINGULAR. 

aedSB, temple; 

atudlium, help; 

career, prison; 

caBtram, /ort ; 

copia, abundance; 

finis, end; 

f ort^na, fortune ; 

gratia, favor ; 

impedlmentum, hindrance; 

littera, letter (of the alphabet); 

ni58, habit, custom ; 

opera, help, service; 

(ops) opis, help ; 

paxBf part; 

aSlySalt; 

D 



PLURAL. 

aedSs, house, 

aiudlia, auxiliary troops, 

carcerSs, stalls for racing-chariots, 

caatra, camp, 

c5piae, troops, resources, 

flnSa, borders, territory, 

f ortiinae, possessions, wealth, 

gr&tiae, thanks, 

impedimenta, baggage. 

litterae, epistle, literature, 

m5r68, character, 

operae, laborers, 

opSs, resources, 

partes, party, rdle. 

s&lSs^ wit. 
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B. ADJECTIVES. 

62. Adjectives denote quality. They are declined like 
nouns, and fall into two classes, — 

1. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 

2. Adjectives of the Third Declension. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSIONS. 

63. In these the Masculine is declined like hortos, puer, 
or ager, the Feminine like porta, and the Neuter like bellum. 
Thus, Masculine like hortus : — 

BonuB, good. 







SINGULAR. 






Mascuunb. 


Fbmininb. 




Nom, 


bonus 


bona 


bonum 


Gen, 


boni 


bonae 


bonI 


Dot. 


bono 


bonae 


bonS 


Ace, 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Voc. 


bone 


bona 


bonum 


AbL 


bon5 


bona 

PLURAL. 


bon5 


Nom, 


bonI 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bonSrum 


bonftrum 


bon5nim 


Dot, 


bonis 


bonis 


bon& 


Ace, 


bonds 


bonSs 


bona 


Voc, 


bonI 


bonae 


bona 


AbL 


bonis 


bonis 


bonb 



a, ' The Genitive Singular Masculine and Neuter of Adjectives 

* in -ius ends in -il (not in -I as in case of Nouns ; see § 25. 

I ; 2). So also the Vocative Singular of such Adjectives 

ends in -ie, not in -~. Thus eximiua forms Genitive 

ezimil; Vocative ezimie. 
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S4. Masculine like puor : — 







Tener, tender. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuukb. 


Fbmtmkk* 


Nbutbr. 


Nom. 


tener 


tenera 


tenenun 


Gen, 


teneil 


tenerae 


teneii 


Dai, 


tener5 


tenerae 


tenerS 


Ace, 


teneram 


teneram 


tenenun 


Voc. 


tener 


tenera 


teneram 


AbL 


tener5 


tenera 

PLURAL. 


tenerS 


Nom, 


teneil 


tenerae 


tenera 


Gen, 


tener5nim 


teneranim 


tener5rum 


Dot, 


teneiis 


tenerU 


tenerls 


Ace. 


tenera* 


tenerSa 


tenera 


Voc, 


tenerl 


tenerae 


tenera 


AbL 


tenerfs 


tenerls 


teneA 



65. Masculine like ager : — 







Bacer, sacred. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuumb. 


Feminimb. 


Nbutbb. 


Nom, 


sacer 


sacra 


sacnim 


Gen, 


sacii 


sacrae 


sacii 


Dat, 


sacrS 


sacrae 


sacro 


Ace, 


sacnun 


sacram 


sacrum 


Voc, 


sacer 


sacra 


sacmm 


Abl, 


sacrS 


sacra 
PLURAL. 


sacrd 


Nom, 


sacii 


sacrae 


sacra 


Gen, 


sacr5ram 


sacrftrum 


sacrorum 


Dat, 


sacrfe 


sacris 


saciis 


Ace, 


sacroB 


sacrSLs 


sacra 


Voc, 


sacii 


sacrae 


sacra \ 


Abl, 


saciiB 


sacria 


saois 



^ I. Most adjectives in -er are declined like aacer. The following 
are declined like tener: asper, rough; lacer, torn; in^er, free; 
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miser, wretched] prSsper, prosperous ; comppunds in -for and -ger ; 
sometimes dexter, rig^kt, 

2. Bator, fu/ty is declined : eatnr, satura, satumm. 

Nine Irregular Adjectives. 

66. Here belong — 

alios, another; alter, the other; 

fUlos, any; ntUlos, none; 

nter, which ? (of two) ; neuter, neither; 

B51ua, alone ; tOtos, whole ; 

fLnus, one J alone. 

They are declined as follows : — 

SINGULAR. 

Mascuunb. Fbmininb. Nbutbr. 

Nom, alius alia aliud 

Gen. alteiius alterius alterius^ 

Dat, alii alii alii 

Ace. alium aliam aliud 

Voc. 

Abl. ali5 ali& ali5 

Nom. uter utra utrum 

Gen, utilus utrlus utrlua 

Dat. utrl utrl util 

Ace. utrum utram utrum 

Voc. 

Abl. utrd utra utr5 



Mascuunb. Fbmininb. Nbutbr. 

alter altera alterum 

alterius alterius alterius 

alterl alterl^ alterl 

alterum alteram alterum 



alterd altera altero 



tatus 


tota 


totum 


totlus 


tdtlus 


totius 


toti 


totI 


totI 


totum 


totam 


tdtum 



1 . All these words lack the Vocative. 

2. Neuter is declined like uter. 



t5t5 tota tot5 

The Plural is regular. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 
67. These fall into three classes, — 

1. Adjectives of three terminations in the Nominative 
Singular, — one for each gender. 

2. Adjectives of two terminations. 

3. Adjectives of one termination. 

1 This is almost always used instead of alius in the Genitive. 
** A Dative Singular Feminine alterae also occurs. 



/ 

Adjectives of the Third Declension, 
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With the exception of Comparatives, and a few other words 
mentioned below in § 70. i, all Adjectives of the Third 
Declension follow the inflection of i-stems ; i,e, they have 
the Ablative Singular in -I, the Genitive Plural in -ium, the 
Accusative Plural in -Is (as well as -is) in the Masculine 
and Feminine, and the Nominative and Accusative Plural 
in -ia in Neuters. 

Adjectives of Three Terminatioiis. 



68. These are declined as follows : — 

• 








Acer, sharp. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuune. 


Fbmininb. 


Nbutsr. 


Nom, 


acer 


acris 


acre 


Gen, 


acris 


acris . 


acris 


Dot, 


acii 


acrl 


acrl 


Ace, 


acrem 


acrem 


acre 


Voc, 


acer 


acris 


acre 


AbL 


acii 


acri 

PLURAL. 


acii 


Nom. 


acres 


acrSs 


acria 


Gen. 


acrium 


acrium 


acrium 


Dat, 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 


Ace, 


acrSs, -is 


acrSs, -Is 


acria 


Voc, 


acrSs 


acrSs 


acria 


Abl, 


acribus 


acribus 


acribus 



1. Like acer are declined alacer, lively; campester, level; cele- 
ber, famous; equester, equestrian; paluster, marshy; pedester, 
pedestrian; puter, rotten; saluber, wholesome; Silvester, woody; 
terrester, terrestrial; volucer, winged; also names of months in 
-ber, as September. 

2. Celer, celeris, celere, swift ^ retains the e before r, but lacks 
the Genitive Plural. 

3. In the Nominative Singular of Adjectives of this class the Femi- 
nine form is sometimes used for the Masculine. This is regularly true 
of salubris, silvestris, and terrestris. In case of the other words 
in the list, the use of the Feminine for the Masculine is confined chiefly 
to early and late Latin, and to poetry. 
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Adjectives of INvo Terminationa. 
>. These are declined as follows : — 





Fortis, strong. 


Fortdor^ 


stronger 






SINGULAR. 








M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Neut. 


Nom, 


fortis 


forte 


fortior 


fortius 


Cen, 


fortis 


fortis 


fortioris 


fortioris 


Dat. 


forti 


fortI 


fortiori 


fortiori 


Ace, 


fortem 


forte 


fortiorem 


fortius 


Voc. 


fortis 


forte ^ 


fortior 


fortius 


AbL 


fortI 


fortI 

PLURAL. 


fortiore, -I 


fortiore, -I 


Nom, 


fortes 


fortia 


fortiorSs 


fortiora 


Gen, 


fortium 


fortium 


fortiorum 


fortiorum 


Dai, 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortioribus 


fortioribus 


Ace. 


fortSs, -Is 


fortia 


fortiorSs, -Is 


fortiora 


Voe. 


fortes 


fortia 


fortiorSs 


fortiora 


AbL 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortiaribus 


fortioribus 



I. Fortior is the Comparative of fortis. All Comparatives are 
regularly declined in the same way. The Ace. Plu. in -Is is rare. 



Adjectives of One Termination. 



70. 


FSUx, happy. 


Prudens, 


prudent. 








SINGULAR. 






M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Neut. 


Nom, 


felix 


felTx 


prudens 


prudens 


Gen, 


felicis 


felicis 


prudentis 


prudentis 


Dat, 


fellci 


felid 


pruienti 


prudenti 


Aee, 


felicem 


felix 


prudentem 


prudens 


Voe, 


felix 


felTx 


prudens 


prudens 


AbL 


feHd 


felicl 


prudenti 


prudenti 



PLURAL. 

Nom, felTcSs felTcia prudentSs prudentia 

Gen, felicium felicium prudentium prudentium 

Dat, fellcibus felicibus prudentibus prudentibus 

Aee, felTcSs,-Is felTcia prudentSs, -Is prudentia 

Voc, felicSs felicia prudentSs prudentia 

AbL felicibus felicibus prudentibus prudentibus 



Adjectives of the Third Declension. 
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Vetns, old. 


PliU, 


more. 






SINGULAR. 








M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Nbut. 


Nom, 


vetus 


vetus 




plus 


Gen, 


veteriB 


veteriB 




. pluris 


Dat, 


veteii 


veteii 






Ace. 


veterem 


vetus 




plus 


Voc, 


vetus 


vetus 






Abl 


vetere 


vetere 

PLURAL. 




plure 


Nom, 


veterfi* 


Vetera 


plurSB 


plura 


Gen, 


veterum 


veteram 


pludum 


pluriom 


Dat, 


veteribu* 


veteribus 


pluribus 


pluribus 


Ace, 


veterSs 


Vetera 


plurSs, -Is 


plura 


Voc, 


veterSa 


Vetera 







Abl. veteribua veteribus 



pluribus pluribus 



1 . It will be observed that vetus is declined as a pure Consonant- 
Stem ; i.e. Ablative Singular in -e, Genitive Plural in -um, Nominative 
Plural Neuter in -a, and Accusative Plural Masculine and Feminine in 
-63 only. In the same way aire declined compos, controlling; dives, 
rich; particeps, sharing; pauper, poor; priuceps, chief; s5spes, 
safe; supevBteBf surviving. Yet dives always has Neut. Plu. ditia. 

2. Inops, needy, and memoTy mindful, have Ablative Singular 
inopi, memorl, but Genitive Plural inopum, memorum. 

• 3. Participles in -ins and -Sns follow the declension of i-stems. 
But they do not have -i in the Ablative, except when employed as adjec- 
tives ; when used as participles or as substantives, they have -e ; as, — 

& sapienti vlr5, by a wise man ; but 

a Sapiente, by a philosopher; 

Tarquini5 rSgaante, under the reign of Tarquin. 

4. Pl^, in the SioMilar, b always a noun. 

5 . In the Ablative lingular, adjectives, when used as substantives, — 

d) usually retain the adjective declension ; as, — 

aequSUis, contemporary, Abl. aequali. 
o5n8ul&ris, ex-consul, Abl. c5EL8ul&ri. 

So names of Months ; as, Aprili, April; Decembri, De- 
cember. 

b) But adjectives used as proper names have -e in the Ablative 
Singular; as, Celere, Celer; Juvenale, Juvenal. 



X. 
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c) Patrials in -fts, -&tU and -b, -Itis, when designating places, 
regularly have -I ; as, in Arplnfttl, on the estate at Arpinum ; 
yet -e, when used of persons ; as, ab Arplnftte, dy an Arpi- 
natian, 

6. A very few indeclinable adjectives occur, the chief of which are 
frtLgl, frugal, nSquam, worthless. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

71. I. There are three degrees of Comparison, — the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

2. The Comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior 
(Neut. -ius), and the Superlative by adding -iasimiiB (-a, -nm), 
to the Stem of the Positive deprived of its final vowelx^, — 

altus, high, SS?Sf^S^^^?^^fif^^ 

I very high. 
fortis, brave, fortior, forttssimas. 

felix, fortunate, felicior, felidssimus. 

dfves, rich, divitior, divitiBsimiiB. 

So also Participles, when used as Adjectives ; as, — 

doctus, learned, doctior, doctissimiiB. 

egens, needy, egentior, egentisaimus. 

3. Adjectives in -or form the Superlative by appending -rimns to 
the Nominative of the Positive. The Comparative is regular. Thus ; — 



asper, rough, 


asperior. 


asperrimuB. 


pulcher, beautiful. 


pulchrior. 


pulcherrimus 


acer, sharp. 


acrior. 


acerrimus. 


celer, swift. 


celerior. 


celerrimoB. 


pauper, poor. 


pauperior. 


pauperrimn*. 



a. Notice maturus, maturior, maturissimus or maturrimus. 

4. Five Adjectives in -ilia form the Superlative by adding -limns 
to the Stem of the Positive deprived of its final vowel. The Compara- 
tive is regular. Thus : — 

facilis, easy, facilior, facillimus. 

difficilis, difficult, difficilior, difficiUimus. 

similis. like, simuior, simiUimas. 

dissimilis, unlike, dissimilior, dissimillimus. 

humilis, low, humilior, humillimos. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 
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5. Adjectives in -dious, -ficos, and -volus, form the Comparative 
and Superlative as though from forms in -dIoSna, -fioSiis, -volfins. 
Thus : — 



maledicus, slanderous^ maledicentior^ 
magnificus, magnificent^ magniiicentior, 
benevolus, kindly^ benevolentior, 

a. Positives in -dlc&iB and -volSna occur in early Latin ; as^ 
maledicfins^ benevolfins. 



maledlcentlBsimus. 

magniiicentissimus. 

benevolentissimtis. 



^regular Comparison. 

72. Several Adjectives vary the Stem in Compari- 
son; viz, — 
bonusygp<7//,^ melior, 




plurimuB. 

frugalior, frugaUssimus. 

uhQ^ikci^^orthless\ nequior, nequisflimos. 

I . Observe that the i of -lor becomes j — between vowels — in pSjor 
and major. 

Defective Comparison. 

73. I. Positive lacking entirely, — 

(Cf. prae, in front of) prior, former, primus, first, 

citerior, on this side., citimus, near, 
ulterior, farther, ultimus, farthest, 
interior, inner, intimus, inmost, 

propior, nearer, proximus, nearest, 
deterior, inferior, deterrimus, worst. 



(Cf. citra, this side of) 
(Cf. ultara, beyond,) 
(Cf. intra, within:) 
(Cf. prope, near,) 
(Cf. d6, down,) 



(Cf. archaic potiB,/^jj/(^/f.) potior, preferable, potissimus, chief est. 

2. Positive occurring only in special cases, — 
postero die, anno, etc., 

posterior, later. 



the following day , etc., 

posteri, descendants, 

exten, foreigners, 
nati5nes exterae, for- 
eign nations^ 



[ latest, 
postrSmus,^^^^ 



f late-born. 



exterior, outer ^ 



extrSmus, 
extimuB, 



:■) 



outermost. 
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VDittXygods of the lower world, 
Mare Inferum, Mediterranean 

Sea, 
superi, gods above. 
Mare Superum, Adriatic Sea^ 



Inferior, lower , 



imus, I 



1 . . , f supremos, last. 

, I superior, htghtr, | ^^^^^ ^^^^ 



3. Comparative lacking. 






vetus, old, 


1 


veterrimuB. 


fidus, faithful, 




fidissimua. 


HOVUS, /I^W, 


2 


novisBiinuB,^ last. 


sacer, sacred. 




sacerrimuB. 


falsus, false, 




falsifwlmiifl. 


Also in some other words less 


frequently used. 




4. Superlative lacking. 






alacer, lively. 


alaoior. 




ingens, great, 


ingentior, 




salutaris, wholesome, 


salataiior, 




juvenis, young, 


junior. 


4 


senex, old, 


senior. 


6 



a. The Superlative is lacking also in many adjectives in -SUb, 
-His, -IliB, -biliB, and in a few others. 

CompariBon by M&gis and M&xime. 

74. Many adjectives do not admit terminational compari- 
son, but form the Comparative and Superlative degrees by 
prefixing magiB {more) and m&zime (fnost\ Here belong — 

1 . Many adjectives ending in -ftliB, -ftriB, -iduB, -HiB, -icuB, -imiiB, 
-InuB, -5raB. 

2. Adjectives in -ub preceded by a vowel ; as, id5neuB, adapted*, 
arduuB, steep; necess&riuB, necessary. 

a. Adjectives in -quua, of course, do not come under this rule. 
The first u in-such cases is not a vowel, but a consonant. 



1 Supplied by vetustior, from vetustus. 

2 Supplied by recentior. 

« For newest, recentissimus is used. 
< Supplied by minimus n&ta. 
* Supplied by m&ximus n&ttL. 



Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs, 
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Adjectives not admitting Comparison. 

75. Here belong — 

1 . Many adjectives which, from the nature of their sigaification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, hodiernus, of to-day ; annuos, annual; 
morttlis, mortal. 

2. Some special words ; as, mlras, gn&rus, merna ; and a few others. 



FORMATION AND COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

76. Adverbs are for the most part derived from adjec- 
tives, and depend upon them for their comparison. 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the First and 
Second Declensions form the Positive by changing -I of 
the Genitive Singular to -€ ; those derived from adjectives 
of the Third Declension, by changing -is of the Genitive 
Singular to -iter ; as, — 

cams, (^r%y dearly; 

pulcher, pulchrS, beautifully; 

acer, acriter, fiercely ; 

levis, leviter, lightly, 

a. But Adjectives in -ns, and a few others, add -ter (instead 
of -iter), to form the Adverb ; as, — 

sapiens, sapienter, wisely; 
audax, audac*;er, boldly; 
sollers, soUerter, skillfully, 

2. The Comparative of all Adverbs regularly consists of the Accu- 
sative Singular Neuter of the Comparative of the Adjective ; while the 
Superlative of the Adverb is formed by changing the -i of the Genitive 
Singular of the Superlative of the Adjective to -S. Thus — 



(carus) 


car8, dearly^ 


carius. 


carissimS. 


(pulcher) 


pulchrS, beautifully^ 


pulchrius, 


pulcherrimS. 


(acer) 


acriter, fiercely ^ 


acrius. 


acerrimS. 


(levis) 


leviter, lightly, 


levius. 


levissimS. 


(sapiens) 


sapienter, wisely, 


sapientius, 


sapientissimS 


(audax) 


audacter, boldly. 


audacius. 


audacissimS. 
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Adverbs Peculiar in Comparison and Formation. 

77. I. 

melius^ 
pejus, 
magis, 
plus, 



bene, wellj 
male, ///, 

magnopere, greatly y 
multum, much^ 
nonmultum,^^^^ 
parum, J 

diu, longy 

nequiter, worthlessly ^ nequius, 
saepiuB, 



optim6. 
pessimS. 
maxims, 
pluiimum. 

minims. 



diutius. 



saepe, often. 
mature, betimes^ 

prope, near^ 
nuper, recently^ 



secus, otherwise^ 



diutisBimS. 
nequissimS. 
saepissimS. 
r maturrimS, 
1 maturissimS. 
proximS. 

nuperrimS. 

poUus, rather, potissimum, especially, 

V^^\';X:'''^]V^^^, first. 

sSUus, less, 



matuiius, 
propius, 



2. A number of adjectives of the First and Second Declensions 
form an Adverb in -6, instead of -S ; as, — 

crebro, frequently ; falso, falsely ; 

continue, immediately; subito, suddenly \ 

raro, rarely; and a few others. 
a, cite, quickly y has -6. 

3. A few adjectives employ the Accusative Singular Neuter as the 
Positive of the Adverb ; as, — 

multum, much; minimum, least; 

paulum, little; facile, easily, 

4. A few adjectives of the First and Second Declensions form the 
Positive in -iter ; as, — 

firmus, iixToMt^x, firmly; humanus, humaniter,;^«wtf«/^; 

largus, X^^XAx, copiously; alius, 2^%ety otherwise, 

a, violentus has "violenter. 

5. Various other adverbial suffixes occur, the most important of 
which are -tus and -tim; as, antlquitus, anciently; paulfttim, 
gradually. 



Numerals, 
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NUMERALS. 

78. Numerals may be divided into — 

I. Numeral Adjectives, comprising — 

a. Cardinals \ as, fLnus, ^/f^; duo,lwo; etc, 

b. Ordinals; as, primus, yfrj/; BecnnAvM, second ; etc. 
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c. Distributives ; as, aingull, one by one ; binl, two by two; etc. 
Numeral Adverbs ; as, aemel, once; bis, twice; etc. 



79. Table of Numeral Adjectives and Adverbs. 





Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 


Distributives. 


Adverbs. 


I. 


unus, una, unum 


pnmus,Jlrst 


smguli,ongdyone 


semel 


2. 


duo, duae, duo 


secundus, second 


bihifhuofytwo 


bis 


3- 


tres, tria 


tertius, tAird 


terni (trim) 


ter 


4- 


quattuor 


q}3ATius,/ouriA 


quateml 


quater 


5. 


quinque 


qmntus,Jiyih 


quini 


qiunquies 


6. 


sex 


sextus 


sen! 


sexies 


7- 


se'ptem 


Septimus 


septeni 


septies 


8. 


dcto 


octivus 


octonl 


octies 


9. 


nbvem 


nonus 


noveni 


novies 


lO. 


decern 


d^cimus 


deni 


decies 


II. 


undecim 


iindecimus 


iindeni 


undecies 


12. 


duodecim 


duodecimus 


duodeni 


duodecies 


13- 


tredecim 


tertius decimus 


temi denl 


terdecies 


14. 


quattudrdecim 


quartus decimus 


quatemi deni 


quaterdecies 


15- 


quindecim 


quintus decimus 


quIni deni 


quinquies decies 


16. 


(sedecim 
1 sexdecim 


sextus decimus 


seni deni 


sexies decies 










17. 


septendecim 


Septimus decimus 


septeni deni 


septies decies 


18. 


duodeviffinti 
undevlginti 


duodevicesimus 


duodeviceni 


octies decies 


19. 


undevicesimus 


undevicem 


novies decies 


20. 


vTginti 


vicesimus 


vicenl 


vicies 


21. 


( vTginfi unus 


vTcesimus primus 


viceni singuli 


j vicies semel 




1 unus et vigintl 


unus et vTcesimus 


singuli et vicenl 




22. 


vTginfi duo 
duo et viginti 


vicesimus secundus 


viceni binl 


j vicies bis 




alter et vicesimus 


binl et viceni 


30. 


triginta 


tricesimus 


triceni 


tricies 


40. 


quadraginta 


quadragesimus 


quadrageni 


quadragies 


50. 


quinquaginta 


quTnquagesimus 


quinquagenl 


quinquagies 


60. 


sexaginta 


sexagesimus 


sexageni 


sexagies • 


70. 


septuaginta 


septuagesimus 


septuageni 


septuagies 


80. 


octoginta 


octogesimus 


octogeni 


octogies 


90. 


nonaginta 


nonagesimus 


nonageni 


nonagies 


xoa 


centum 


centesimus 


centeni 


centies 
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Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 




Advsrbs. 


tot. 


centum unus 
centum et Gnus 


centesimus piTmus 


centeni singuli 


j centies semel 




centesimus et primus 


centeni et singuli 


aoo. 


ducenti. -ae, -a 


ducentesimus 


ducenl 


ducenties 


300. 


trecenti 


trecentesimus 


treceni 


trecenties 


400. 


quadringenfi 


quadringentesimus 


quadringeni 


quadringenties 


500. 


quingenti 


quingentesimus 


quingeni 


quingenties 


600. 


sesccnti 


sescentesimus 


sesceni 


sescenties 


700. 


septingenti 


septingentesimus 


septingeni 


scptingenties 


80a 


octingenti 


octingentesimus 


octingeni 


octingenties 


900. 


nongenti 


n5ngentesimus 


nongeni 


nongenties 


1,000. 


mllle 


millesimus 


singula millia 


mlllies 


2,00a 


duo millia 


bis millesimus 


bina millia 


bis mlllies 


100,000. 


centum millia 


centies millesimus 


centena millia 


centies mlllies 


1,000,000. 


decies centena 


decies centies mille- 


decies centena 


decies centies 




millia 


simus 


millia 


mlllies 



Note. — -finsixnua and -iSns are often written in the numerals 
instead of -esimos and -iSs. 



Declension of the Cardinals. 

80. I. The declension of Onus has already been given under § 66. 

2. Duo is declined as follows : — 

N'om. duo duae duo 

duorum duarum duorum 

duobus duabus duobus 

duos, duo duas duo 

duobus duabus duobus 



Gen, 
Dat, 
Ace. 
Abl, 
a. So ambd, bothy except that its final o is long. 



TrSs is declined, — 
Nom. tres 
Gen, 
Dot, 
Ace, 
Abl, 



trium 
tribus 
tres (tris) 
tribus 



tria 

trium 

tribus 

tria 

tribus 



4. The hundreds (except centnm) are declined like the Plural of 
bonus. 

5. Mnie is regularly an adjective in the Singular, and indeclinable. 
In the Plural it is a substantive (followed by the Genitive of the objects 
enumerated ; § 201. i), and is declined, — 

Nom, millia Ace, millia 

Gen, millium Voc. millia 

Dat. millibus Abl. millibus 
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Thus mllle hominSa, a thousand men; but duo mlllia homlnnm, 
two thousand men, literally two thousands of men, 

a. Occasionally the Singular admits the Genitive construction ; 
as, mllle hominum. 

6. Other Cardinals are indeclinable. Ordinals and Dbtributives 
are declined like Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 

PecoliaritieB in the Use of Numerals. 

81. I. The compounds from 21 to 99 may be expressed either 
with the larger or the smaller numeral first. In the latter case, et 
is used. Thus : — 

trlgintSL sex or sex et trlgintS, thirty-six, 

2. The numerals under 90, ending in 8 and 9, are often expressed 
by subtraction ; as, — 

duodSvIgintX, eighteen (but also octddecim) ; 

und6qaadr§gint&, thirty-nine (but also trlgintft novem or novem 
ettrlgintSl). 

3. Compounds over 100 regularly have the largest . number first; 
the others follow without et ; as, — 

centum vlgintl septem, one hundred and twenty^ even. 

ann5 mllldsimS octingentSsimd octdg6sim5 secundd, in the year 

1882, 
Yet et may be inserted where the smaller number is either a digit or 
one of the tens ; as, — 

centum et septem, one hundred and seven ; 

centum et quadr&gintft, one hundred and forty, 

4. The Distributives are used — 

a) To denote so many each, so many apiece; as, — 

bina taleuta lis dedit, he gave them two talents each, 
&) When those nouns that are ordinarily Plural in form, but 

Singular in meaning, are employed in a Plural sense ; as, — 

binae lltterae, two epistles. 

But in such cases, &1I (not singull) is regularly employed 

for one, and trini (not temi) for thru ; as, — 

finae lltterae, one epistle, 

trinae lltterae, three epistles, 
c) In multiplication ; as, — 

bis bIna sunt quattuor, twice two are four. 
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C. PRONOUNS. 

82. A Pronoun is a word that indicates something with- 
out naming it. 

83. There are the following classes of pronouns : — 

X Personal. -^. ^V. Intensive. 

II. Reflexive. .JVL Relative. 

III.^ Possessive. yil. Interrogative. 

IV. Demonstrative. VIlTT Indefinite. 



I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

84. These correspond to the English /, you, he, she, it, 
etc, and are declined as follows : — 



First Person, 


Second Person. 

SINGULAR. 


Third Person. 


Norn, ego, / 


tu, M<w 


is, he; ea, she; id, it 


Gen. mei 


tui 


(For declension see % 87.) 


Dat. mihi^ 


tibii 


\ 


Ace, me 


te 


Voc. 


tu 




Ahl. me 


te 

PLURAL. 




Nom. nos, we 


vos, you 




Gen. \ ^^^*^™ 
L nostri 


vestrum 
.vestri 






Dat. nobis 


v5bTs 




Ace. nos 


v5s 




Voc. 


v5s 




Abl. nobis 


vobTs 





1. A Dative Singular ml occurs in poetry. 

2. Emphatic forms in -met are occasionally found; as, egomet, 
I myself ; tibimet, to you yourself ; ta has tdte and tiitemet (written 
also tutimet) . 

1 The final i is sometimes long in poetry. 
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3. In early Latin, mSd and t6d occur as Accusative and Ablative 
forms. 

IL REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

85. These refer to the subject of the sentence or clause 
in which they stand; like myself , yourself ^ in *I see myself^' 
etc. They are declined as follows : — 





First Person. 


Second Person. 


Third Person. 




Supplied by oblique 
cases of CgO. 


Supplied by oblique 
cases of ttL 




Gen. 
Dot. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


met, of myself 
mihi, to myself 
me, myself 


tuT, of thyself 
^hi, to thyself 
te, thyself 


sui 

Sibil 

se or sese 


me, with my self ^ etc. 


te, with thyself etc' 


se or sese 



1. The Reflexive of the Third Person serves for all genders and for 
both numbers. Thus suI may mean, of himself herself itself or of 
themselves; and so with the other forms. 

2. All of the Reflexive Pronouns have at times a reciprocal force ; 

^' inter 86 pflgnant, they fight with each other. 

3. In early Latin, 86d occurs as Accusative and Ablative. 



III. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

86. These are strictly adjectives of the First and Second 
Declensions,* and are inflected as such. They are — 

First Person. Second Person. 

mens, -a, -um, myi tuus, -a, -um, thy; 

noster, nostra, nostrum, our; vester, vestra, vestrum,^^wr; 

Third Person. 
suus, -a, -um, his^ her^ its, their. 

I. Suus is exclusively Reflexive ; as, — 

pater suds llberds amat, the father loves his children. 

Otherwise, his^ her^ its are regularly expressed by the Genitive Singu- 
lar of is, viz. Sjus ; and their ^ by the Genitive Plural, edrum, earum. 

1 The final i is sometimes long in poetry. 
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2. The Vocative Singular Masculine of meus is mL 

3. The enclitic -pte may be joined to the Ablative Singular of the 
Possessive Pronouns for the purpose of emphasis. This is particularly 
common in case of su5, suft ; as, su5pte, sn&pte. 



IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

87. These point out an object as here or there, or as 
previously mentioned. They are — 

hic, this (where I am) ; 

iste, that (where you are) ; 

ille, that (something distinct from the speaker) ; 

is, that (weaker than ille) ; 

Idem, the same, 

HIc, iste, and ille are accordingly the Demonstratives of the Firsts 
Second, and Third Persons respectively. 



HIc, this. 



SINGULAR. 
Mascuunb. Feminine. Neuter. 



PLURAL. 
Mascuunb. Feminine. Neuter. 



Nom, 


hici 


haec hoc 


hi 


hae 


haec 


Gen. 


hujus* 


hujus hujus 


horum 


harum 


horum 


Dot, 


huic 


huic huic 


his 


his 


his 


Ace, 


hunc 


hanc hoc 


hos 


has 


haec 


Ahl. 


hoc 


hac hoc 

Iste, that, that 

SINGULAR. 


his 
of yours. 


his 
PLURAL. 


*his, 


Mascuunb 


Feminine. Neuter. 


Mascuunb. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom, 


iste 


ista istud* 


isti 


istae 


ista« 


Gen, 


istius 


istius istius 


ustorum 


istarum 


istorum 


Dat. 


isti 


isti isti 


istis 


istis 


istis 


Ace, 


istum 


istam istud 


istas 


istas 


ista 8 


Abl, 


isto 


ista isto 


istis 


btis 


istis 



Hie (archaic olle), that, that one, he, is declined like iste.* 

1 The vowel is sometimes short in poetry, — Mc. 

2 Forms of Mc ending in -s sometimes append -ce for emphasis ; as, htLJusce, 
this . . . here; h6sce, hisce. When -ne is added, -co becomes -ci ; as, h5soine. 

8 For istud, istCLc sometimes occurs ; for ista, istaec. 
4 For illud, illtLc sometimes occurs. 
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Is, he^ thisj thai. 



SINGULAR. 
Mascuunb. Fbmininb. Nbutbr. 



JVbm. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

AM. 



IS 

ejus 
el 

eum 
eo 



ea 

ejus 

el 

earn 

ea 



id 

ejus 

ei 

id 

eo 



Mascuunb. 
el, ii, (i) 
eorun^ 
eiSjiCs 
eos 
^$, ils 



PLURAL. 
Fbmininb. 

eae 
earum 
els, lis 
eas 
els, ils 



Nbutbr. 
ea 

eorum 
els, ils 
ea 
els, its 



idem, the same. 



SINGULAR. 
Mascuunb. Feminine. Nbutbr. 

Nom. Idem etdem idem 

ejisdem ejuldem eiufedem 



PLURAL. 
Fbmininb. 

^edem 



Nbutbr. 
eadem 



Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 



ei!ndem eindem tdem 
eidem e^dem effdem 

The Nom. Flu. Masc. also has Idem, and the Dat Abl. Flu. Isdem or iisdem 



Mascuunb. 

r etaem 1 

"[ifdem j 
eorJlndem eanfndem eorundem 
epdem eisdem elsdem 
eosdem ^a'sdem eadem 
eisdem eisdem elsdem 



V. THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN. 

88. The Intensive Pronoun in Latin is ipse. It corre- 
sponds to the English myself ^ etc.y in * I myself he himself* 





SINGULAR 






PLURAL. 




Mascuunb. 


, Feminine. 


Nbutbr. 


Mascuunb. 


Fbmininb. 


Neuter. 


Nom. ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


ipsT 


ipsae 


ipsa 


Gen. ipsTus 


ipsTus 


ipsius 


ipsorum 


ipsarum 


ipsorum 


Dat, ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsi 


ipsis . 


ipsTs 


ipsTs 


Ace. ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


ipsos 


ipsas 


ipsa 


Abl. ipso 


ipsa 


ipso 


ipsis 


ipsis 


ipsis 



VI. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 
The Relative Pronoun is qui, who. It is declined: — 







Mascuunb. 


SINGULAR 
Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Mascuunb. 


PLURAL. 
Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. qui 


quae 


quod 


qui 


quae 


quae 


Gen. cujus 


cujus 


cujus 


quorum 


quarum 


quorum 


Dat. cui 


cui 


cui 


quibus ^ 


quibus 2 


quibus * 


Ace. quem 


quam 


quod 


quos 


quas 


quae 


Abl. quo 1 


quai 


quo^ 


quibus 2 


quibus '^ 


quibus^ 


1 An Ablative qui occurs in quicum. 




2 Sometimes quis. 
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VII. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

90. The Interrogative Pronouns are quia, who? (sub- 
stantive) and qui, what? what kind of? (adjective). 
I. QuiB, «/^.^ 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Masc. and Fem. Neuter. 



The rare Plural 
follows the de- 
clension of the 
Relative Pronoun. 



Nom, quis quid 

Gen, cujus cujus 

Dat, cui cui 

Ace, quern quid 

Abl, quo quo 

2. qui, whatf whcU kind off is declined precisely like the Rela- 
tive Pronoun ; viz, qui, quae, quod, ete, 

a. An old Ablative qui occurs, in the sense of howf 
h. Qui is sometimes used for quis in Indirect Questions. 
e, Quis, when limiting words denoting persons, is sometimes 
an adjective. But in such cases quis homd = what man f 
whereas qui homd = what sort of a man f 
el, Quis and qui may be strengthened by adding -nam. Thus : — 
Substantive, quisnam, who^ prayf quidnam, wheU^ pray? 
Adjective. quinam, quaenam, quodnam, of what kind, prayf 



VIII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
91. These have the general force of some one^ any one. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 
Neut. 

( anyone^ 
' t anything, 
( someone, 
' ) something. 



quid, j 
aliquid, 



M. AND F. 

quis, 

aliquis, 

quisquam, 

quispiam, 

quisque, 

quivis, quaevTs, quidvis, 
quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet, 



Quidam, quaedam, quiddam, 



quidquam, I '"■''""'• 
^ ^ I attythtng^ 

quidpiam. i "«•''""'• 
^ '^ { anything. 

quidque, each. 

anyone, 

anything 

you wish. 

a certain 

person, 

or thing. 



■{ 



ADJECTIVES. 
Masc. Fbm. Neut. 

qui, quae <7r qua, quod, aw/y. 

aliqui aliqua, aliquod, any. 

No corresponding adjective. 

quispiam, quaepiam, quodpiani, any, 

quisque, quaeque, quodque, each, 

quivis, quaevls, quodvis, J ^"'•^ 
quilibet, quaelibet, quodlibet, 1 • ^ 

quidam, quaedam, quoddam, i ^f^^'\ 
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1. In the Indefinite Pronouns, only the pronominal part is declined. 
Thus : Genitive Singular alicfLjas, cfLjuslibet, etc, 

2. Note that aliqul has aliqua in the Nominative Singular Femi- 
nine, also in the Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter. Qui has 
both qua and quae in these same cases. 

3. Quidam forms Accusative Singular quendam, qnandam ; Geni- 
tive Plural qudnindamy quftrundam; the m being s^similated to n 
before d. 

4. Aliqnis may be used adjectively, and (occasionally) aliqul sub- 
stantively. 

5. In combination with n6y si, nisi, num, either quis or qui may 
stand as a Substantive. Thus : si quis or si qui. 

6. Ecquis, unyonCy though strictly an Indefinite, generally has 
interrogative force. It has both substantive and adjective forms, — 
substantive, ecquis, ecquid; adjective, ecqui, ecquae and eoqua, 
ecquod. 

7. Quisquam is not used in the PluraL 

8. There are two Indefinite Relatives, — quicumque and quisquis, 
whoever, Quicumque declines only the first part ; quisquis declines 
both, but has only quisquis, quidquid, qu5qu5 in common use. 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

92. The following adjectives, also, frequently .have pro- 
nominal force : — 

1. alius, another I alter, the other; 
uter, which of twof (interr.) ; neuter, neither ; 

whichever of two (rel.) ; 
Onus, one; ntUlus, no one (in oblique cases). 

2. The compounds, — 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, ecLch of two; 

utercumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whoever of two; 

uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, either one you please; 

utenrls, utravis, utrumvis, either one you please; 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other. 
In these, uter alone is declined. The rest of the word remains 
unchanged, except in case of alteruter, which may decline both 
parts; as, — 

Norn, alteruter altera utra alterum utrum 

Gen, alterius utrlus etc. 
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Chapter II. — Conjugation.. 

93. The Inflection of Verbs is called Conjugation. 

94. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person : 

1 . Two Voices, — Active and Passive. 

2. Three Moods, — Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

3. Six Tenses, — 

Present, Perfect, 

Imperfect, Pluperfect, 

Future, Future Perfect. 

But the Subjunctive lacks the Future and Future Perfect ; while the 
Imperative employs only the Present and Future. 

4. Two Numbers, — Singular and Plural. 

5. Three Persons, — First, Second, and Third. 

95. These make up the so-called Finite Verb, Besides 
this, we have the following Noun and Adjective Forms : — 

1 . Noun Forms, — Infinitive, Gerund,, and Supine. 

2. Adjective Forms, — Participles (including the Gerundive). 

96. The Personal Endings of the Verb are, — 





AcnvK. 


Passivb. 


Sing. I. 
2. 

3- 


^; -m; -1 (Perf. Ind.); 

-b; -sti (Perf. Ind.); -t6 or 

wanting (Impv.) ; 
-t; .t6(Impv.); 


-r. 

-lis, -re ; -re, -tor (Impv.) 

-tur ; -tor (Impv.). 


Plu. I. 


-mus; 


-mur. 


2. 


-tia; -BtlB (Perf. Ind.); -te. 


-mini. 


3- 


-t5te (Impv.) ; 
-nt; -6nint (Perf. Ind.); -nt5 
(Impv.); 


-ntnr ; -ntor (Impv.). 



VERB-STEMS. 

97. Conjugation consists in appending certain endings 
to the Stem We distinguish three different stems in a 
fully inflected verb, — 
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Active and Pas- 
sive. 



Active. 



- Passive. 



I. Present Stem, from which are formed — 

1. Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative, " 

2. Present and Imperfect Subjunctive, 

3. The Imperative, 

4. The Present Infinitive, 

5. The Present Active Participle, the Gerund, and Gerundive. 

II. Perfect Stem, from which are formed — 

1 . Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, " 

2. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjimctive, 

3. Perfect Infinitive, 

III. Participial Stem, from which are formed — 

1. Perfect Participle, 

2. Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, 

3. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 

4. Perfect Infinitive, 

Apparently from the same stem, though really of different ori- 
gin, are the Supine, the Future Active Participle, the Future Infinitive 
Active and Passive. 

THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 

98. There are in Latin four regular Conjugations, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the vowel of the termination 
of the Present Infinitive Active, as follows : — 

Conjugation. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

99. Principal Parts. The Present Indicative, Present 
Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle^ 
constitute the Principal Farts of a Latin verb, — so called 
because they contain the different stems, from which the 
full conjugation of the verb may be derived. 

1 Where the Perfect Participle is not in use, the Future Active Participle, if it 
occuxs, is given as one of the Principal Parts. 



Infinitive 
Tbrmination. 


Distinguishing 
Vowel. 


-are 


ft 


-€re 


6 


-«re 


S 


-Ire 


I 
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CONJUGATION OF SUM. 

100. The irregular verb •um is so important for the 
conjugation of all other verbs that its inflection is given 
at the outset. 

PRINaPAL PARTS. 

pRBs. Ind. Prbs. Inf. Perf. Ino. Fut. Partic.^ 

sum esse ful futfims 



SINGULAR. 

snm, I am^ 
es, thou arty 
est, he is; 



eram, /was, 
erls, thou wast, 
erat, he was ; 



br6, 1 shall bey 
feris, thou wilt be^ 
erlt, he will be; 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

PLURAL. 

surnusy we are, 
estia, you are, 
sunt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

erftmus, we were, 
eratia, you were^ 
^rant, they were. 

Future. 

primus, we shall be^ 
oritia, you will be, 
erunt, they will be. 



ful, I have beerty I was, 

fuiati, thou hast beetty thou wasty 

fiiit, he has beeuy he was; 



Perfect. 

fuimus, we have beetty we were, 
fiijatia, you have beeUy you werey 



ty^SAX^yyou 
fuemnt, 1^, 

fuSre, J 



they have beeUy tHey were. 



faeram, I had been, 
merfts, thou hadst beeUy 
merat, he had been ; 

hers, /shall have beetty 
Lieria, thou wilt have been, 
uerit, he will have been ; 



Pluperfect. 

fuerfibiua, we had beeny 
fuer^tis, you had beeUy 
fiierabit, they had been. 

Future Perfect. 

fuerimua, we shall have beeny 
fuaritis, you will have beeny 
^ Jrint, they will have been. 



1 The Perfect Participle is wanting in sum. 



Conjugation of Sum. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE.! 
Present. 



SINGULAR. 

sim, may I be^ 

sis, mayst thou be^ 

sit, let him be^ may he be; 



PLURAL. 

slmus, let us be^ 
sItiSy be ye, may you bij 
sinty let them be. 



essem,^ I should be, 
essSs,^ thou wouldst be, 
esset,^ he would be ; 



Imperfect. ' 

essfimus, we should be, 
essStis, you would be, 
essent,^ they would be. 



fiierim, I may have been, 
fueriSy thou mayst have been, 
fiierit, he may have been; 



Perfect. 



fuerimos, we may have been, 
fueritia, you may have been, 
fiierint, they may have been. 



Pluperfect. 
fuissem, / should have been, fuUsSmus, we should have been, 

fuiSB&Ei, thou wouldst have been, fuissfitis, you would have been, 

fuisset, he would have been ; fuissent, they would have been. 



^ 



Pres. es, be thou, 
Fut. est5, thou shall be, 
est6, he shall be; 



IMPERATIVE. 



est^ be ye. 
est5tey ye shall be, 
sunt5, they shall be. 



INFINITIVE. 



PreSSSl^e^iobe. 
PerfjUbj^nelto have been. 
Fut.HJMt^xxA esse,' to be about to be. 



PARTICIPLE. 



Fut. futfirus,* about to be. 



1 The meanings of the different tenses of the Subjunctive are so many and so 
varied, particularly in subordinate clauses, that no attempt can be made to give 
them here. For fuller information the pupil is referred to the Syntax. 

2 For essem, essSs, esaet, essent, the forms forem, forSs, foret, 
forent are sometimes used. 

8 For futanis esse the form fore is often used. 
4 Declined like bonus, -a, -um. 
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101. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Active Voice. — Amo, / love. 



Prb& Ind. 
am5 



I SINGULAR. 

am5, 1 love J 
am&8, you love, 
amat, he loves; 



amftbam, I was lovingy 
amftbfta, you were loving, 
am&bat, he was loving; 



amftbd, I shall love, 
amSLbis, you will love, 
zmibit, he will love; 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prbs. Inf. Pbrf. Ind. Pbrf. Pass. Partic. 

amftre amSvI amattis 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



J PLURAL. 

amftmus, we love, 
amfttis, you love, 
amant, they lave. 

Imperfect. 

amftb&musy we were lomng, 
amabatds, you were loving, 
amabant, they were Unnng, 

Future. 

amftbimuB, we shall love, 
amSLbitis, you will love, 
amibunt, they will love. 

Perfect. 



amavl, I have loved, I loved, amavimus, we have loved, we loved, 

^mavwtl. you have loved, you ^z.-^Qj^g^ou have loved, you loved, 

Igved, 

amavit, he has loved, he loved ; amavlrg^j^ -fire, they have loved, they 



loved. 



amaveram, I had loved, 
amaveraa, you had loved, 
am^verat, he had loved; 



Pluperfect. 

amaverimuB, we had loved, 
amaverltis, you had loved, 
am|.verant, they had loved. 



Future Perfect. 

amaverS, / shall have loved, amavlorimus, we shall have loved, 

amtveris, you will have loved, amavf riti8,\y^« will have loved, 
am&verit, he will have loved; am^erint, they will have loved. 



A 1U 



SINGULAR. 

arnem, may I lave^ 
amS9, may you love^ 
amet, let him love; 



amSreniy I should loviy 
amarSSy you would love, 
amarety he would love; 



First Conjugation. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

PLURAL. 

amfimtis, let us love, 
amStis, may you love, 
ament, let them love. 

Imperfect. 

amftrjftmtuiy we should love, 
a|nftr4ti8, you would love, 
am&rent, they would love. 
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Perfect. . 

amaverim, / may have loved, amaverimiis, we may have loved, 

amaveriSy you may have loved, amaveritis, you may have loved, 
amaverit, he may have loved; amaverint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect. 
amaviBBemy / s^iould have loved, zm2iViBB%mxiM,we should have loved, 
amavissesy you would have loved, amavissStis, you would have loved, 
amaviBBet, he would have loved; amavisBent, they would have loved, 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, amS, love thou; amate, love ye, 

Fut, amfttd, thou shali love, amat5t6, ye shall love, 

amSLtdy he shall love; amant5, they shall love. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, amftre, to love, 
Perf, amavisBe, to have loved, 
Fut, am^tflniB obbo, to be about 
to love. 



PARTICIPLE. ^ 

Pres, amftns,! loving. 
(Gen. amantis) 
Fut, amatflruB, about to love. 



GERUND. 

Gen, aman^ of loving, 
Dat. 2Ltti9J0LM, for loinng. 
Ace, amandam, loving, 
Abl, amandd, by loving^ 



SUPINE. 



Ace, amatnm, to love, 

Abl, amatCl, to love, be loved. 



^ For declension of amftna, see { 7a 3. 
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InJUctiofts, 



102. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Passive- Voice. — Amor, lafn laved. 



• 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pres. Ind. 


Prbs. Inf. 


Pkrf. Ind. 


amor 


aiharl 

INDICATIVE ly^OOD. 

Present Tense. 


• 


. SINGULAR. 

amor 


lam loved. 


PUJRAL. 




amlmur 


amaris 




amaminl 


amftur 


. 


am4ntur 




Imperfect. 




• amkbar 

4milb4ris, or 
drnftbitur 


/ was loved, 
-re 

Future. 


amabdmur ^ 

amftbaminl 

4mftb4ntur. 


amabor 


I shall be loi'ed. 


amabbnur 


amiberis, or 


-re 


4mftblTiiinT 


«mabitur 


Perfect. 


cimftbuntur 


/ have been lo%ied or / was loved. 


amatus (-a, -um) sum ^ 


amati (-ae, -a) sumus 


amatuses 




amatleatis 


amatus est 


Pluperfect. 


amatI sunt 


amatus eram 


I had been loved. 
1 


amatI erftmus 


amatus erfts 


• 


amaa erfttis 


amatus erat 




amatI erant 


' 


Future Perfect. 




amatus er5 ^ 


1 shall have been loved. 


amatf erimus 


amatus eris 




amatleritis 


amatus erit 




amatI erunt 



1 Fui. fuisti, etc, are sometimes used for sum, el, ttc. So fueram, fuer&s, 
etc, for eram, ttc, ; fuerO, ttc, for er5, ttc. 



:..,.:■ :■'^^:■ ...; 






Fif St Conjugation, 




6i 


SUBJUNCTIVE* 


• 




Present. • 


' \ ' 


• * 


. May lie lovedylet'himBe loved.^ , . 


\ \ 


* 


SINGULAR. ^ W^URAL. 

amer . ^ ' . . Ilm6xnar 


^^■" 




amSris, or -re . * . amSmiinl 
amfitur ' : . amentar 




' * • 







. , ' Imperfect. * \ 

. * t should be fovtd^ he Iboutd he loved. 

am«rer , \ ^ • a\nftrtmtir 

♦ amftririSy 0r -re amftr^bii|il . 

^ amarJtur , • amarelitur 

. , . ^PpRFECT. 

' I fftay h(Ae beetisloved, \ • 

* amatiis Sim ^ '\. V ama^ simuft ^ 

^ an&tu8 sis .. ^ . ' . amati sitis ♦ 

>amatussit . • ama^sint* ^ 

' PlupE]J:fect.* 
/ should have been loved, he would have been loved. .'■ 
. amatus essem ^ . annatl<6ss6ii|us y 

amahis- essSfe amaa esefitis 

amatns esset \ • ' ama^ essent ' 

IMiPERATIVE/ 
Pres, amSre, be thou loved; ' • amSUninI^ be ye laved. 

Fut. 2xsAtox y thou shalt bijovedy ** 

amfttor, he shall be loved; amanitor, they shall be loved, , 

.••■■'• • •■■ ■» 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIpLE. . 

Pres, amftrly to be laved. 

Perf, amatus esse, to have been Pi^fect. amatus, having been 

loved. loved, • 

Put, amatum Jrl, to be about to Gerundive. 2iTti2di6.M&^to be loved, 

be loved. deserving , to be 

. • - . loT^ed. 

1 Fuerim, etc., are sometimes used for sim ; so fuissem, etc., for essexn. . 



\- 



A 
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Inflections. 



SECOND (OR B-) CONJUGATION. 
103. Active Voice. — Moneo, / advise, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prbs. Ind. P«bs. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Pass. Partic 

mone5 mon6re monul monitiis 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 


SINGULAR, 


ladinse. . plural. 


mone5 


monimus 


moDfis 


monfitiB ' 


monet 


monent 



IMPEREECT. 

/was advising, or I advised, 
monSbam mon6bftmu» 

monSbfts monSbiLtis 

monSbat monfibant 





Future. 






I shall advise. 




mon6b5 




monSbimaa 


mon6bis 




monibitis 


monfibit 




monSbunt 



Perfect. 
I Have advised, or I advised, 
monul monSSimua 

monuisti monuBtis 

nfOhuit monuinint, or -Sre 



Pluperfect. 
I had advised. 



monueram 

mon'uerfta 

motilierat 



monuer5 
monueris 
mon^erit 



monuerftmus 

monuerStis 

monuerant 



Future Perfect. 
/ shall have advised. 



monuerimns 

monueritis 

moiiuerint 



Second Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I advise^ let him advise. 



SINGULAR. 

mon^am 


PLURAU 

mon^ftmua 


mon^&s 


monefttia 


moneat 


moneant 




Imperfect. 


/ should advise^ he would advise, 
monirem monlrSmus 
monfcrCs monfirtftis 


moiAet 


monfirent 




Perfect. 


monuerim 


I may have advised. 

monuerimua 


monueria 


monuerltia 


monuerit 


mohuerint 




Pluperfect. 


/ should have advised, he would have advised. 


monuissem 


monuiaafimiia 


monuissea 


monuiaafitia 


monuiaaet 


monuiaaent 



IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. monC, advise thou ; monSte, advise ye. 

Fut. mon6t6, thou shalt advise j monStSte,' ye shall advise, 
mon6t5, he shall advise ; monent5, they shall advise. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. mongra, to advise. 
Perf. monuiase, to have advised. 
Fut. moniturua eaae, to be about 
to advise. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. monSna, advising. 
(Gen. monentia.) 
Fut. monittlrua, about to advise. 



GERUND. 

Gen. monendl, of advising, 
Dat. monendd, for advising, 
Ace. monendam^ advising, 
Abl. monendd, by advising 



SUPINE. 



Ace. monitum, to advise. 

Abl. monitu, to advise^ be advised 
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Inflections. 



SECOND (OR B-) CONJUG/fWON. 
104. Passive Voice. — Moneor, I am advised. 



Prbs. Ind. 
moneor 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prbs. Inf. 
monSrl 


Pbrf. Ind. 
monitus sum 


SINGULAR. 

moneor 
monfiris 
monfitur 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
/ am advised. 


PLURAL. ^ 

monfimur "fi^ 

monSminl 

monentur 


monfibar 
monebftris, or 
mon6bitar 


Imperfect. 
I was advised, 

-re 


mon6bftmur 
monebimini 
monfibSntur 


Future. 

! / shaU be advised, 
monSbor 
monfiberis, or-x^ 
monSbitur 


monfibimur 
monfibiminl 
monfibuntur 


Perfect. 
I have been advised^ I was advised, 
monitus sum moniti sumns * 
monitus es moniti estis 
monitus est ^ moniti sunt 


monitus eram 
monitus erfts 
monitus erat 


Pluperfect. 
I had been advised. 


moniti erSmus 
moniti erfttis 
moniti erant 


Future Perfect. 

I shall have been advised, 
monitus er5 moniti erlmus 
monitus eris moniti eritis 
monitus erit moniti erunt 



y^5 

2t.^»vi,^ Y ^ ^ ^ Second Conjugation, 65 

'^^ SUBJUNCTIVE. 

i$ i ^ ^ PRESENT. 

May I he advised^ let Mm be advised. 



10 ' 9 y6- 



SINGULAR. PLURAU 

mofiear moneftmur 

moneftria, or -re mone&mini 

monefttur moneantar 

Imperfect. 
/ should be advised^ he would be advised, 

monfirer mon6r6mur 

mon6r6ri8, or -re mon6r6minI 

monfirfitur monfirentnr V 

Perfect. 

/ may have been advised. 
.monitUB sim moniti slmas 

monitus sis moniti sltis 

monitUB sit . monitf sint 

Pluperfect. 

/ should have been advised^ he would have been advised, 

monitUB essem monia essemus 

monitaa^esBSs moniti eaaStis 

monitna eaaet monia eaaent 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres, monfire, be thou advised; . monfimini, be ye advised, 
Fut, monStor, thou shaU be ad- 
vised, 
monfitor, he shall be advised, monentor, they shall be advised. 



INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, monfirl, to be advised, 

Perf, monitua eaae, to have been Perfect, monitua, advised, 

advised. Gerundive, monendua, to be ad- 
Fut, monitum M, to be about to vised, deserving to 

be advised, be advised. 



66 Inflections, 

THIRD (OR CONSONANT-) CONJUGATION. 
105. Active Voice. — Rego, / rule, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prks. Ind, Prbs. Inf. * Pkrf. Ind. Pbrf. Pass. Partic. 

reg5 regere rexl rectus 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 





Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


IruU, 


PLURAL. 


r<^5 




rigimus 


regis 




regitis 


regit 


Imperfect. 


regont 




Twos ruling, or T ruled. 


regfibam 




regfibftmus 


regSbfts 




regfibfttis 


regCbat 


Future. 
IshaUruU. 


regfibant 


r»^am 




regftnus 


r|g6s 


* 


regitis 


fet 


Perfect. 


T 




I have ruledy or I ruled. 


rerf 




reximus 


rejdsti 




rexistis 


rejdt 


Pluperfect. 
I had ruled. 


rexSrunt, or -4te:» 


rgxeram 




rexeramus 


rexerSls 




rexerfttis 


rexerat 


Future Perfect. 
/ shall have ruled. 


rexerant 


rSxerd 




rexerimns 


rexeris 




rexeritis 


r€zerit 




rexerint 



Third Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 






Present. 






May /rule, let him rule 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAU 


regam 




regftmus 


regfta 




regatta 


regat 


Imperfect. 


regant 




I should rule J he would rule. 


regerem 




regerSmua 


regerfia 




regerStia 


regeret 


Perfect. 
I may have ruled. 


regerent 


rgxerim 




rexerimua 


rexeria 




rexeritia 


rexerit 




rexerint 



Pluperfect. 
I should have ruled, he would have ruled, 
r^xiaaem rexiaaSmna 

rexiaaSa rexiaaStia 

rexiaaet rexiaaent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, rege, rule thou ; regite, rule ye, 

Fut, regitS, thou shall rule, regitSte, ye shall rule, 

regitd, he shaU rule; reguntd, they shall rule. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. regere, to rule. 
Perf. rexiaae, to have ruled. 
Put. rectttnia eaae, to be about 
to ruU. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. regfina, ruling. 

(Gen. regentja.) 
Put. rectiirua, about to rule. 



GERUND. 

Gen. regendly of ruling, 

Dat. t^genM, for ruling, 

Ace. regendum, ruling, 

Abl. regendd, by ruling. 



SUPINE. 



Ace. rectum, to rule, 

Abl. rectu, to rule, be ruled. 
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Inflections. 



THIRD (OR CONSONANT-) CONJUGATION. 
106. Pasiive Voice. — Regor, / am ruled. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Pres. Ind. . 


Pres. Inf. 


Perf. Ind. 


regor 


regl 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


rectus sum 


SINGULAR. 

regor 

regeria 

regitur 


lam ruled. 
Imperfect. 


PLURAL. 

tigimur 
regflminl 
reg/ntur 


regfibar 
regSbftris, or 
regSbatur 


/was ruled, 
-re 

Future. 


regfibftmur 
regfibftmini 
regSbantur 


rtgaL-''" 
regf ris, or -re 
reg#tar 


I shall be ruled. 
Perfect. 


reg^mur 
reg^minf 
regebtur 


I have been ruled, or /was ruled. 


rectus sum 




recti sumus 


rectus 68 




recti estis 


rectus est 




recfl sunt 


» 


Pluperfect. 




rectus eram 


I had been ruled. 


recti erSmus 


rectus erSs 




reca erfttis 


rectus erat 


Future Perfect. 


recti erant 


rectus er6 


I shall have been ruled. 


recti erimus 


rectus eris 




recfl eritis 


rectus erit 




recti erunt 


• 







Third Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I be ruUdj lei Aim be ruied. 

SINGULAR. PLURAU 

regar regamur . 

regSris, or -re regftminl ^^^ 

regfttar regantur 

Imperfect. 
/should be ruled, he would be ruled, 
regerer regerfimur 

regerfiris, or -re regertaninl 

regerStor regerentnr 



rectus aim 
rectus sIb 
rectus sit 



Perfect. 
/may have been ruled. 



recti sbnns 
recti sitis 
recti sint 



Pluperfect. 

/ should have been ruled, he would have been ruled, 

rectus essem recti essCmus 

rectus ess6s recti essltis 

rectus esset recti essent 



Pres, regere, be thou ruled; 
Fut, regitor, thou shall be ruled, 
regitor, he shall be ruled; 



IMPERATIVE. 

regiminl, be ye ruled. 



reguntor, they shall be ruled. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, regi, to be ruled, 

Perf, rectus esse, to have been 

ruled, 
Fut, rectum M, to be about to 

be ruled. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Perfect, rectus, ruled. 
Gerundive, rtgendus, to be ruled, 

deserving to be 

ruled. 
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Inflections. 



FOURTH (OR i-) CONJUGATION. 
107. Active Voice. — Audio, / hear, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ikd. Prbs. Inf. Pbrf. Ind. Pbrf. Pass. Partic 

audi5 audire audlvl audltua 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


I hear. 


PLURAL 


audi5 






avidla 




audit 






Imperfect. 






I was hearing^ or I heard. 


audifibam 




audiebftmna 


audifibfts 




audiebfttia 


audiSbat 

1 


Future. 
I shall hear. 


audiSbant 


audiam 




audiimua 


audi68 




audi^tia 


a^diet 


Perfect. 


a^dient 




I have heardy or I heard. 


audivl 




audivimua 


audiviatl 




audivlatia 


audivit 


Pluperfect. 
I had heard. 


audivertmt, or -€re 


audiveram 




audiverftmua 


audiverfts 




audiverfttia 


audiverat 


Future Perfect. 
/ shall have heard. 


audiverant 


audiverd 




audiverimna 


audlveria 




audiveritia 


audlverit 




audiverint 



Fourth Conjugation. 



n 





SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Present. 


SINGULAR. 

audiam 


May I hear y let him hear, 

PLURAL. 

audiSmiui 


audias 


audiatlB 


audiat 


audiant 




Imperfect. 


/ should hear, he would hear, 
audlrem audlrfimus 


audXr6a 


audlrStis 


audXret 


audlrent 




Perfect. 


audivorim 


/ may have heard, 

audiverimua 


audiveria 


audiveritis 


audlverit 


audiverint 



Pluperfect. 
I should have heardj he would have heard, 
audiviasem audivissemua 

audlvis86s audlviBsStlB ' 

audivisBet audivissent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, audi, hear thou; audlte, hear ye, 

Fut, audits, ihou shall hear^ audlt5te, ye shall hear^ 

audita/ he shall hear ; audiunt5, they shall hear. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, audfte, to hear, 
Perf, audfvisse, to have heard, 
Fut, aud^t{lrti8 esse, to be about 
to hear* 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, audiSna, hearing, 
(Gen. audientis.) 
Fut, audittlrus, about to hear. 



, GERUND. 

Gen. ludiendl, of hearing, 
Dat, 4udiend5, for hearing. 
Ace, audiendum, hearing, 
Abl, audiendd, by hearing. 



SUPINE. 



Ace. audltum, to hear, 

Abl, audits, to hear, be heard. 
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Inflections, 



108. 



FOURTH (OR i-) CONJUGATION. 
FaB8iT6 Voice. — Audior, / am heard. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Prbs. Ind. 
audior 


Pres. Inf. 
audlrl 


Pbrf. Ind. 
audltus sum 


INDICATIVE MOOD 






Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 

audior 

audlris 
auditur 


I am heard. 
Imperfect. 


PLURAL. 

aud' mur 
audimiul 
audiiintur 


audi^ar 


/ was heard. 


audiSbftmur 


audiSbftris, or 


-re 


audiSbftminI 


audiSbatur 


Future. 


audiSbantur 


aifflar 


I shall be^heard. 


auditmur 


audikris, or -re 
audiptur 


audi^minl 
audi^ntur 




Perfect. 




I have been heard, or I was 


heard. 


auditus sum 




auditf sumns 


audltus es 




auditi estis 


auditus est 


Pluperfect. 


auditt sunt 


audltus eram 


/ had been heard. 


audltX erSmus 


auditus er&s 




audltl eratis 


audltus erat 


Future Perfect. 


auditi erant 


/ shall have been heard. 
audltus er5 auditl erimus 


audltus eris 




audltl eritis 


audltus erit 




auditi erunt 



Fourth Conjugation, 73 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I be heard, let him be heard, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audi&mur 

audiSris, or -re audiftminl 

audi&tur audiantur 

Imperfect. 

/ should be heard, he would be heard, 

audlrer audlrSmur 

audlrSris, or -re audlrSminl 

audirStur audlrentur 

Perfect. 
/ may have been heard, 
auditus sim audid slmas 

auditus sis auditf sitis 

auditus sit audl^ sint 

Pluperfect. 

I should have been heard, he would have been heard, 

auditus essem audit! essSmus 

auditus essSs audid essStis 

auditus asset auditl essent 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres, audire, be thou heard; audlminl, be ye heard. 

Jilt, auditor, thou shalt be heard, 

auditor, he shall be heard; audiuntor, they shall be heard. 



INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, audirl, to be heard, 

Perf, auditus esse, to have been Perfect, auditus, heard 

heard. Gerundive, audiendus, to be 

Fut, audltum M, to be about to heard, deserving 

be heard to be heard. 
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VERBS IN -lO OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

109. I. Verbs in -16 of the Third Conjugation take the 
endings of the Fourth Conjugation, wherever the latter 
endings have two successive vowels. This occurs only in 
the Present System. 

2. Here belong — 

a) oapl5, to take; oupi5, to desire; faoi5, to make; fodid, to 
dig; fugi5, to flee; jaoi5, to throw; pari5,/(? bear; quatid, 
to shake; rapi5, to seize; sapiS) to taste. 

b) Compounds of laoi5 and speoid (both ante-classical); as, 
allioi5, entice; o5ii8pici5, behold. 

c) The deponents gradior, to go; morior, to die; patior, to — 
suffer. 

110. Active Voice. — Capio, / take. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
pRBS. Ind. Prbs. Inf. Perf. Ind. Pbrp. Pass. Partic. 

, . capio, capere, cepT, captus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. Present Tense. plural. 

cipio, capis, capit ; cJpimus, Capitis, ckpiunt. 

Imperfect. 
capifbam, -i^bas, -igbat ; capiebimus, -iebatis, -i€bant. 

Future. 
capiam, -ies, -iet ; capijSmus, -iftis, -ient. 

Perfect. ^ 

cepT, -isti, -it ; cSpimus, -i^tis, -emint, or ere. 

Pluperfect. 
ceperam, -eras, -erat ; ceperamus, -eratis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
cepero, -eris, -erit ; c^perimus, -erltis, -erint. 



Vfris in -16 of the Third Conjugation, 75 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
jiiNGULAR. Present. plural. 

capiam, -ias, -iat ; capiamus, -iHtis, -iant. 

Imperfect. 
caperem, -eres, -eret ; caperemus, -eretis, -erent. 

, Perfect. 

ceperim, -eris, -erit ; ceperimus, -eritb, -erint. 

Pluperfect. 
cepissem, -isses, -isset; cepUsemus, -bsetb, -issent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. cape ; capite. 

Fut. capita, capitate, 

capita ; capiunto. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, capere. Pres, capiens. 
Perf, cepisse. 

Fut, capturus esse. Fut, capturus. 

GERUND. SUPINE. 

Gen. capiendl, 
Dai, capienda, 

Ace, capiendum, Ace, captum, 

Abl. capiendo. Abl, captu. 



111. Pasfiive Voice. — C2i^ior, I afn taken, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
pRBs. Imp. Pres. Inf. Pbrf. Ind. 

capior, capT, captus sum. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

singular. Present Tense. plural. 

capior, caperis, capitur ; capimur, capiminl, capiuntur. 

Imperfect. 
capiebar, -iebaris, -iebatur ; capiebamur, -iebamim, iebantur. 

Future. 
capiar, -ieris, -ietur ; capiemur, -ieminl, -ientur. 



76 Inflections. 



SINGULAR. Perfect. plural. 

captus sum, es, est ; captl sumus, estis, sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; captT eramus, eratis, erant. 

Future Perfect. 
captus ero, eris, erit ; capti erimus, eritis, erunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
capiar, -iaris, -iatur ; capiamur, -iaminl, -iantiu". 

Imperfect. 
caperer, -ereris, -eretur ; caperemur, -eremini, -erentur. 

Perfect. 
captus sim, sis, sit ; captl sTmus, sTtis, sint. 

Pluperfect. 
captus essem, esses, esset ; captl essemus, essetis, essent. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres, capere; capimini. 

Fut, capitor, 

capitor ; capiuntor. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, capT. 

Perf. captus esse. Perfect, captus. 

Fut. captum iri. Gerundive, capiendus. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

112. Deponent Verbs have in the main Passive forms 
with Active meaning. But — 

a. They have the following Active forms: Future Infinitive, 
Present and Future Participles, Gerund, and Supine. 

b. They have the following Passive meanings: always in the 
Gerundive, and sometimes in the Perfect Passive Participle ; 
as,— 

sequendus, to be followed; adeptus, attained. 



Deponent Verbs. 

113. Paradigms of Deponent Verbs are — 

I. Conj. miror, mirftrl, mlrfltns sum, admire. . 
II. Conj. vereor, ver6rl, Veritas •xxxa.fear, 

III. Conj. sequor, seqnl, seoatas mxim, follow. 

IV. Conj. largior, larglrl, larglttis »um, give. 
III. (in-ior) patior, patf, passtis sum, suffer. 



t) 



I. 
Pres. mlror 
miraris 
miratur 
mlramur 
mlramini 
mirantur 
Impf. mlrabar 
Fut. mlrabor 
Perf. mlratus sum 
Plup. miratus eram 
F. P. miratus ero 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 
III. 



verfmur 
veremini 
vertntur 
verebar 
verebor 
veritus sum 
veritus eram 
veritus ero 



s«quor 

^queris 

sfquitur 

lequfmur 

sequfroini 

sequantur 

sequebar 

sequar 

secutus sum 

secutus eram 

secutus ero 



IV. 
kJgior 
largrfi 



larg^ur 
largl^inl 
largiimtur 
largiebar 
largiar 
largitus sum 
largitus eram 
largitus ero 



III (in-ior). 

patior 

patens 

patitur 

patimur 

patimini 

patiuntur 

patiebar 

patiar 

passus sum 

passus eram 

passus ero 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prei. mirer verear sequar largiar patiar 

Impf. mirarer vererer sequerer largirer paterer 

Perf. miratus sim veritus sim secutus sim largitus sim passus sim 

Plup. miratus essem veritus essem secutus essem largitus essem passus essem 









IMPERATIVE. 






Pres. 
Fut. 


mlrare 
mirator 


verere 
veretor 


sdquere 
sequitor 


largire 
largitor 


patere 
patitor 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. mliaii reriri sequi largTri pati 

Perf. miratus esse veritus esse secutus esse largitus esse passus esse 

Fut. miraturus esse veriturus esse secuturus esse largiturus esse passurus esse 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mirans verens sequens largiens patiens 

Fut. mlratiirus veriturus secuturus largiturus passtirus 

Perf. miratus veritus secutus largitus passus 

Ger. mirandus verendus sequendus largiendus patiendus 

GERUND. 

mirandl, veremfi sequendi largiendi patiendi 

mirando, etc. verendo, etc sequendo, etc. largiendo, etc. patiendo, etc. 



SUPINE. 

miratom, -tu veritum, -tu secutum, -tu largitum, -tu passum, -su 
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SEMI-DEPONENTS. 

114. I. Semi-Deponents are verbs which have the Pres- 
ent System in the Active Voice, but the Perfect System in 
the Passive without change of meaning. Here belong — 

aude5, aud&re, austis sum, to dare, 
gaude5, gaudSre, gftvutis sum, to rejoice, 
Bole5, solSre, solitus sum, to be wont, 
fld5, fidere, flsus sum, to trust, 

2. The following verbs have a Perfect Passive Participle with 
Active meaning : — 

adolSscd, grow up ; adultus, having grown up, 

oSnare, dine; cSn&tus, having dined, 

plaoSre, please; placitus, having pleased^ agreeable, 

prandSre, lunch ; pr&nsus, having lunched. 

p5t&re, drink ; p5tua, having drunk, 

]tirSre, swear ; jClratus, having sworn, 

a, JUr&tus is used in a passive sense also. 

3- Reverter and dCvertor both regularly form their Perfect in 
the Active Voice ; viz, — 

reverter, revert! (Inf.), reverti (Perf ), to return, 
dSverter, dSverti (Inf.), dfiverti (Perf.), to turn aside. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

115. There are two Periphrastic Conjugations, — the 
Active and the Passive. The Active is formed by com- 
bining the Future Active Participle with the auxiliary »um, 
the Passive by combining the Gerundive with the same 
auxiliary. 

Active Periphrastic Cenjugation. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. am&tHrus (-a, -um) sum, / am about to love. 

Imp. am&tarus eram, / was about to love. 

Put. am&tarus er5, / shall be about to love. 

Perf. am&ttlrus fui, / have been (was) about to love, 

Plup. amatarus fueram, / had been about to love. 

Put, P. amatarus fuerS, / shall have been about to love. 



Peculiarities of Conjugation, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres, amftttlruB aim, / may be about to love. 
Imp. azn&ttlnis essezn, / mi^ht be about to hve. 
Per/. azn&ttLrua fuerim, / may have been about to love. 
Plup. am&tHms fuiseem, / might have been about to Itve. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amfttarus esse, to be about to love. 
Per/. azn&ttLrus fuisse, to have been about to love. 

Passive Periphrastic Conjugation. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres. amandus (-a, -um) sum, / am to be loved^ must be loved. 
Imp. amandus eram, / was to be loved. 
Fut. amandus er6, / shall deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fui, / was to be loved. 
Plup. amandus fuera^n, / had deserved to be loved. 
Fut. P. amandus fuer6, / shall have deserved to be loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. amandus sim, / may deserve to be loved. 
Imp. amandus essem, / might deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fuerim, / may have deserved to be loved. 
Plup. amandus fuissem, / might have deserved to be loved. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amandus esse, to deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fuisse, to have deserved to be loved. 



PECULIARITIES OF CONJUGATION. 

116. I. Perfects in -ftvl, -6vi and -IvI, with the forms denved 
from them, often drop the ve or vi before endings beginning with r or 
8. So also novi (from ndsod) and the compounds of mdvl (from 
moved) . Thus : — 



amavisti 


amasti 


delevisti 


delesti 


amavisse 


amasse 


delevisse 


delesse 


amaverunt 


amarunt 


deleverunt 


delerunt 


amaverim 


amarim 


deleverim 


delerim 


amaveram 


amaram 


deleveram 


deleram 


amavero 


amaro 


delevero 


delero 


n6\nsti 


nosti 


noverim 


norim 


novisse 


nosse 


n5veram 


noram 


audlvisti 


audisti 


audlvisse 


audlsse 



8o Inflections. 

2. In the Gerund and Gerundive of the Third and Fourth Conju- 
gations, the endings -undu*, -nndl, often occur instead of -endas and 
-endl, as faciundus, faciundl. 

3. DIc5, dfic6, facid, form the Imperatives, die, dfLc, fac. But 
compounds of faci5 form the Imperative in -fice, as c5nfice. Com- 
pounds of dIo5, dfLod accent the ultima; as, fiddo, Sdlo. 

4. Archaic and Poetic forms : — 

a. The ending -ler in the Present Infinitive Passive; as, 
am&rier, monSrier, dicier, for am&rl, monSrI, did. 

6. The ending -Ibam for -iSbam in Imperfects of the Fourth 
Conjugation, and -Ib6 for -iam in Futures; as, solbam, 
8oIb5, for soifibam, Boiam. 

c. Instead of the fuller forms, in such words as dizia^ scrip- 
sistis, aurr^zisse, we sometimes find dixti, acripstis, 
surrSxe. 

d. The endings -im, -Is, eU. (for -am, -Sa, ^tc.) occur in a few 
Subjunctive forms ; as, edim (eat), duint, perduint. 

5. In the Future Active and Perfect Passive Infinitive, the auxil- 
iary ease is often omitted ; as, ftottbum for ftottimm ease ; fijeotus 
for fijectua ease. 

FORMATION OF THE VERB-STEMS. 
Formation of the Present Stem. 

117. Many verbs employ the Verb Stem for the Present 
Stem ; ^ as, dicere, dtioere, am&re, monSre, audlre. Others 
form the Present Stem variously, as follows : — 

1 . By appending the vowels 5, 6, 1 ; as, — 

juvSbre, Present Stem juvft- (Verb Stem jnv-). 
augSre, " " augS- ( " " ang-). 

vincire, " " vincI- ( " " vine-). 

2. By adding i, as capio, Present Stem capi- (Verb Stem cap-). 

3. By the insertion of n (m before labial-mutes) before the final con- 
sonant of the Verb Stem ; as, fundo (Stem fud-), rumpo (Stem rup-). 

4. By appending -n to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

cern-o pell-5 (for pel-n6). 

1 Strictly speaking, the Present Stem always ends in a Thematic Vowel (6 or 
6) ; as, dic-S-, dIc-6- ; cuii&*8-, am&-d-. But the multitude of phonetic changes 
involved prevents a scientific treatment of the subject here. See the Appendix. 



Formation of the Verb- Stems, 8 1 

5. By appending t to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

flect-5. 

6. By appending so to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

crSsc-d 8cl80-5. 

7. By Reduplication, that is, by prefixing the initial consonant 01 
the Verb Stem with i ; as, — 

gi-gn-5 (root gen-). ^ si-st-d (root sta-). 

Formation of the Perfect Stem. 
118. The Perfect Stem is formed from the Verb Stem — 

1. By adding v (in case of Vowel Stems) ; as, — 

am&v-I, d61Sv-I, audiv-I. 

2. By adding n (in case of some Consonant Stems) ; as, — 

strepu-I, genu-I, alu-I. 

3. By adding s (in case of most Consonant Stems) ; as, — 

carp-o, Perfect carps-i. 

8crib-6, " sorfpa-I (for scrib-sl) . 

rid-eo, « ris-i (forrldHBl). 

Bent-i5, <^ s«ns-I (for sent-sl) . 

dIc-5, ," dix-l \i.e, dic-sl). 
a. Note that before the ending -bI a Dental Mute (t, d) is 
lost; a Guttural Mute (c, g) unites with a to form x; 
while the Labial b is changed to p. 

4. Without addition. Of this formation there are three types : 

a) The Verb Stem is reduplicated by prefixing the initial con- 
sonant with the following vowel or e ; as, — 

curro, Perfect cu-currl. 
poaco, ^^ po-poaci. 
pello, " pe-puli. 

Note i.— Compounds, with the exception of d6, 8t6, disc6, posc5, omit 
the reduplication. Thus : com-puK, but re-poposcl. 

Note a. — Verbs beginning with sp or st retain both consonants in the redu- 
plication, but drop 8 from the stem; as, spondeo, spo-pondl; 8t6, steti. 

b) The short vowel of the Verb Stem is lengthened ; as, lego, 
l§gi ; ago, §gi. Note that & by this process becomes §. 

c) The vowel of the Verb Stem is unchanged; as, verto, 
verti ; minu5, minui. 

G 
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Formation of Participial ptem. 

119. The Perfect Passive Participle, from which the 
Participial Stem is derived by dropping -u», is formed : — 

1. By adding -tus (sometimes to the Present Stem, sometimes to 
the Verb Stem) ; as, — 

amft-re. Participle amft-tna. 

d««-re, * « dfilfi-tus. 

audl-re, << audl-tus. 

leg-ere, " Ifio-tns. 

Borlb-ere, " sorlp-tiui. 

sentl-re, " B6n-BUB (for sent-tua) . 

oaed-ere, " cae-sus (for caed-tus) . 

a. Note that fir, before t, becomes C (see § 8, 5) ; b becomes p ; while. 
dt or tt became ss, which was then often simplified to B (} 8, 2). 

2. After the analogy of Participles like sfinauB and oaesus, where 

-sua arises by phonetic change, hbu» for -tua is added to other Verb 

Stems: as, — 

lab-I, Participle Iftp-sua. 

fig-ere, " fl-: 



a. The same consonant changes occur in appending this ending -sus to 
the stem as in the case of the Perfect ending -id (see { 118, 3, a). 

3. A few Verbs form the Participle in -Itua ; as, — 

dom&-re, dom-Itus. 

mon6-re, mon-Itus. 

4. The Future Active Participle is usually identical in its stem with 
the Perfect Passive Participle; as, am&-tu8, amfttilrua; monitus, 
monittbrua. But — 

juva-re, Perf. Partic. jtitua, has Fut. Act. Partic. jnvSttbiia.i 



lava-re, 


u 


a 


lautua. 


« 


u 


u 


ti 


lavatfbrua. 


par-ere, 


u 


u 


partua. 


a 


u 


a 


tt 


paritfbrua. 


ru-ere, 


u 


a 


-rutua. 


u 


u 


u 


it 


miturua. 


aeca-re. 


it 


it 


aectua, 


it 


u 


a 


a 


aeoatflnia. 


fru-I, 


u 


u 


-fr^ctua, 


u 


u 


ti 


ti 


fniitflrua. 


mor-I, 


u 


ti 


mortuua, 


iC 


u 


tt 


tt 


moritOrua. 


orl-rl, 


u 


a 


ortua, 


u 


u 


tt 


tt 


oritfbma. 



1 But the compounds of juv5 sometimes have -Juturus ; as, adjutunu. 
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LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS WITH 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

nnit (A-) Conjngation. 

120. I. Perfect in -Vi. 
amo amare amavi amatus lave 

All regular verbs of the First Conjugation follow this model, 
poto potare potavi potus (§ 1 14, 2) drink 



II. Perfect in - 


UI. 






crepo 


crepare 


crepul 


crepiturus 


rattle 


Cuba 


cubare 


cubui 


cubiturus 


lie down 


domo 


domare 


domul 


domiturus 


tame 


frico 


fricare 


fricui 


frictus ««</ Meatus rub 


mico 


micare 


micui 




glitter 


dimico 


dimicare 


dimicavl 


dimicatum (est) ^ 


fight 


ex-plico 


explicare 


explicavi (-ul) explicatus (-itus) 


unfold 


im-plico 


implicare 


implicavi (-1 


Ul) implicatus (-itus) 


entwine 


sec5 


secare 


secul 


sectus 


cut 


son5 


sonare 


sonul 


sonaturus 


sound 


tona 


tonare 


tonui 




thunder 


veto 


vetare 


vetui 


vetitus 


forbid 


III. Perfect in 


-i with Lengthening of the Stem Vowel. 


juvo 


juvare 


juvl 


jutus 


help 


lavo 


lavare 


lavi 


lautus 


wash 



IV. Deponents. 

These are all regular, and follow mlror, mlrdrl, mlratus sum. 



Second (E-) Conjugation. 



121. I. Perfect in -Vi 
deled delere delevT 

fleo flere flevi 

com-pleo^ complere complevi 
aboleo abolere abolevi 



cieo" 



aere 



civi 



deletus 


destroy 


fletus 


weep, lament 


completus 


fill up 


abolitus 


' destroy 


citus 


set in motion 



1 Used only impersonally. ^ So impUd, expUd, 

* Compounds follow the Fourth Conjugation : accio, accire, etc. 
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Inflections. 



11. Perfect in-UL 



a. Type 


-e5, -«re, -ul, -Ittis. 






arceo 


arcere 


arcul 




keep off 


coerceo 


coercere 


coercui 


cocrcitus 


hold in check 


exerceo 


exercere 


exercul 


exercitus 


practise 


calea 


calere 


calul 


caliturus 


be warm 


careo 


carere 


carui 


cariturus 


be without 


doleo 


dolere 


dolui 


dditurus 


grieve 


habeo 


habere 


habui 


habitus 


have 


debeo 


debere 


debui 


debitus 


owe 


praebeo 


praebere 


praebuT 


praebitus 


offer 


jaceo 


jacere 


jacui 


jadturus 


lie 


mereo 


merere 


merul 


meritus 


eartiy deserve 


moneo 


monere 


monui 


monitus 


advise 


noceo 


nocere 


nocul 


nocitum (est) 


injure 


pareo 


parere 


parul 


pariturus 


obey 


placeo 


placere 


placui 


pladtiirus 


please 


tacea 


tacere 


tacul 


tadturus 


be silent 


terreo 


terrere 


terrui 


tcrritus 


frighten 


valeo 


valere 


valu! 


valiturus 


be strong 


Note i.- 


-The following lack the Participial Stem : - 


- 


egeo 


egere 


egui 




want 


emineo 


eminere 


eminui 




stand forth 


floreo 


flarere 


flarul 




bloom 


horreo 


horrere 


horrui 




bristle 


lated 


latere 


latui 




lurk 


niteo 


nitere 


nitui 




gleam 


olea 


olere 


olui 





smeU 


palleo 


pallere 


pallm 




be pale 


patea 


patere 


patui 




lie open 


rubeo 


rubere 


rubui 




be red 


silea 


silere 


silui 




be silent 


splendea 


splendere 


splendui 




£^eam 


studea 


studere 


studui 




study 


stupea 


stupere 


stupui 




be amazed 


timea 


timere 


timui 




fear 


torpea 


torpere 


torpuT 




be dull 


vigea 


vigere 


vigui 




flourish 


virea 


virere 


virui 

and others. 




be green 



List of the Most Important Verbs, 

Note 2. — The following are used only in the Present 

aveo avere 

frigeo frigere 



immineo 


immmere 


maereo 


maerere 


poUeo 


pollere 



and others. 
b. Type -e5, -«rc, -ul, -ttis (-bub) . 
cense5 censere censui 

doceo docere docuT 

misceo miscere miscui 

tene5 tenere tenui 

So confined and sustined; but — 
retineo retinere retinul 

obtineo obtinere obtinui 

torreo torrere tomii 



census 
doctus 
mixtus 



retentus 
obtentus 
tostus 



8s 

System : — 

wish 
be cold 
overhang 
mourn 
be strong 



estimate 
teach 
mix 
hold 

retain 

maintain 

bake 



III. Perfect in -SI. 



auged 

torqueo 

indulged 

luceo • 

lugeo 

jubeo 

per-mulceo 

rided 

suadeo 

abs-tergeo 

ardeo 

haered 

maneo 

algeo 

fulgeo 

urged 



augere 

torquere 

indulgere 

lucere 

lugere 

jubere 

permulcere 

ridere 

suadere 

abstergere 

ardere 

haerere 

manere 

algere 

fulgere 

urgere 



auxi 

torsi 

indulsi 

luxi 

luxT 

jussi 

permulsT 

risT 

suasi 

abstersi 

arsi 

haesi 

mansi 

alsi 

fiilsi 

ursi 



auctus 
tortus 



jussus 
permulsus 
risum (est) 
suasum (est) 
abstersus 
arsurus 
haesurus 
mansurus 



tncrectse 

twist 

indulge 

be light 

mourn 

order 

soothe 

laugh 

advise 

wipe off 

burn 

stick 

stay 

be cold 

^eam 

press 



IV. Perfect in -I with Reduplication. 

mordeo mordere momordi morsus bite 

sponded spondere spopondi sponsus promise 

tondeo tondere totondi tonsus shear 

pendeo pendere pependi hang 
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Inflections. 



V. 


Perfect in -I 


WITH Lengthening of Stem Vowel. 


caveo 
faveo 
foveo 


cavere 
favere 
fovere 


cavi 
favT 
fovi 


cauturus 
fauturus 
fotus 


take care 

favor 

cherish 


moveo 


movere 


movi 


motus 


move 


paveo 
sedeo 
video 


pavere 
sedere 
videre 


pavi 
sedi 
vidi 


sessurus 
visus 


fear 

sit 

see 


voveo 


vovere 


VOVl 


votus 


vow 



VI. Perfect in -I without either Reduplication or Length- 
ening OF Stem Vowel. 



ferveo 


fervere 


fervi (ferbui) 


boil 


prandeo 


prandere 


prandi 


pransus (§ 1 14, 2) 


lunch 


stride© 


stridere 


stridi 




creak 


VIL Deponents. 




• 




liceor 


Ucerl 




licitus sum 


bid 


polliceor 


poUicerT 




pollicitus sum 


promise 


mereor 


merer! 




meritus sum 


earn 


misereor 


misereri 




miseritus sum 


pity 


vereor 


vereri 




veritus sum 


fear 


fateor 


fateri 




fassus sum 


confess 


confiteor 


confiteri 




confessus sum 


confess 


reor 


reri 




ratus sum 


think 


medeor 


mederi 






heal 


tueor 


tueri 






protect 



Third (Consonant) Conjugation. 
122. L Verbs with Present Stem ending in a Consonant. 



I. Perfec 


t m -si. 










a. Type 


-6, -gre, -si, 


-tus. 








carpo 


carpere 


carpsi 


carptus 




pluck 


sculpo 


sculpere 


sculps! 


sculptus 




chisel 


repo 


repere 


reps! 






creep 


serpo 


serpere 


serpsi 






crawl 


scribo 


scribere 


scrips! 


scriptus 




write 


nubd 


nubere 


nups! 


nupta (woman only) 


marry 


rega 


regere 


rex! 


rectus 




govern 
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tego 


tegere 


texi 


tgctus 


cover 


af-fllgo 


affligere 


afflixi 


afflictus 


shatter 


dico 


dicere 


dixi 


dictus 


say 


duco 


ducere 


duxi 


ductus 


Uad 


coquo 


coquere 


coxi 


coctus 


cook 


traho 


trahere 


traxi 


tractus 


draw 


veho 


vehere 


vexi 


vectus 


carry 


cingo 


cingere 


cTnxi 


cinctus 


gird 


tingo 


tingere 


tinxi 


tinctus 


dip 


junga 


jungere 


junxi 


junctus 


join 


fingo 


fingere 


finxi 


fictus 


mould 


pingo 


pingere 


pinxi 


plctus 


paint 


stringo 


stringere 


strinxT 


strictus 


bind 


-stinguo 1 


-stinguere 


-stinxi 


-stinctus 


blot out 


unguo 


unguere 


unxi 


unctus 


anoint 


VIVO 


vivere 


vixi 


victum (est) 


live 


gero 


gerere 


gessi 


gestus 


carry 


uro 


urere 


USSl 


ustus 


burn 


temno 


temnere 


con-tempsi 


con-temptus 


despise 


b. Type 


-6,-8re,^I, 


-^VA, 






figa 


f igere 


ilTiX 


fixus 


fasten 


mergo 


mergere 


mersi 


mersus 


sink 


spargo 


spargere 


sparsi 


sparsus 


scatter 


flecto 


flectere 


flexi 


flexus 


bend 


necto 


nectere 


nexui (nexi) 


nexus 


twine 


mitto 


mittere 


misT 


missus 


send 


rado 


radere 


rasi 


rasus 


shave 


rodo 


rodere 


rosi 


rosus 


gnaw 


vado 


vadere 


-vasi^ 


-vasum (est)* 


marchy walk 


ludo 


ludere 


lusi 


lusum (est) 


play 


trudo 


trudere 


trusi 


trusus 


push 


laedd 


laedere 


laesl 


laesus 


injure, hurt 


claudo 


claudere 


clausl 


clausus ' 


close 


plaudo 


plaudere 


plausi 


plausum (est) 


clap 


explode 


explodere 


explosi 


explosus 


hoot off 


cedo 


cedere 


cessi 


cessum (est) 


withdraw 


divido 


dividere 


divisi 


divisus 


divide 


premo 


premere 


press! 


pressus 


press 



1 Fully conjugated only in the compounds : exstinguo^ resHnguo, distinguo. 
3 Only in the compounds : evado, iftvddo, pervadb. 
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Inflections, 



2. Perfect in -I with Reduplication. 



ab-do 


abdere 


abdidi 


abditus 


conceal 


red-do 


red-dere 


reddidi 


redditus 


return 


So addd^ condd, diddy perdo, prddd^ 


traddy etc. 




con-sisto 


consistere 


constiti 




take one'^s stand 


resist© 


resistere 


restiti 




resist 


circumsist6 


circumsistere circumsteti 




surround 


cado 


cadere 


cecidi 


casurus 


fall 


caedo 


caedere 


cecidi 


caesus 


km 


pendo 


pendere 


pependi 


pensus 


weigh, pay 


tendo 


tendere 


tetendi 


tentus 


stretch 


tundd 


tundere 


tutudi 


tususy tunsus 


beat 


falla 


fallere 


fefelli 


(falsus, as Adj.) deceive 


pello 


pellere 


pepuli 


pulsus 


drive out 


curro 


currere 


cucurri 


cursum (est) 


run 


parco 


parcere 


peperci 


parsurus 


spare 


cano 


canere 


cecinT 




sing 


tango 


tangere 


tetigi 


tactus 


touch 


pungo 


pungere 


pupugi 


punctus 


prick 


Note. — 


In the following verbs the perfects were originally redupli- 


cated, but have lost the i 


reduplicating syllable : — 




per-cello 


percellere 


perculi 


perculsus 


strike down 


findo 


findere 


fidi 


fissus 


split 


scindo 


scindere 


scidi 


scissus 


tear apart 


tollo 


tollere 


sus-tuli 


sublatus 


remove 


3. Perfect in -I with Lengthening of Stem-Vowel. 




ago 


agere 


egi 


actus 


drive, do 


perago 


peragere 


peregi 


peractus 


finish 


subigd 


subigere 


subegl 


subactus 


subdue 


cogo 


c5gere 


coegi 


coactus 


force, gather 


frango 


frangere 


fregl 


fractus 


break 


perfringd perfringere 


perfregi 


perfractus 


break down 


lego 


legere 


leg! 


lectus 


gather, read 


perlega 


perlegere 


perlegl 


perlectus 


read through 


colligd 


colligere 


collegi 


coUectus 


collect 


deligo 


deligere 


delegi 


delectus 


choose 


dlligo 


diligere 


dilexi 


dllectus 


love 


intellegd 


intellegere 


intellexT 


intellectus 


understand 


neglego 


neglegere 


neglexi 


neglectus 


neglect 
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«md 


emere 


emi 


emptus 


buy 


coem5 


coemere 


coemi 


coemptus 


buy up 


redima 


redimere 


redeml 


redemptus 


buy back 


dirimd 


dirimere 


diremi 


diremptus 


destroy 


demd 


demere 


dempsi 


demptus 


take away 


sumd 


sumere 


sumps! 


sumptus 


take 


promo 


promere 


prompsi 


(promptus, as Adj.) 


take out 


vinco 


vincere 


vici 


vlctus 


conquer 


re-linqu6 


relinquere 


reKqui 


relictus 


leave 


rumpo 


rumpere 


rupi 


ruptus 


break 


ed5 


edere 


edi 


esus 


eat 


fiindd 


fundere 


fudi 


fusus 


pour 



4. Perfect in -I without either Reduplication or Lengthening of 
Stem-Vowei. 



excudd 


excudere 


excudi 


excusus 


hammer 


cdnsido 


considere 


cansedr 




take one's 
seat 


possido 


possidere 


possedi 


possessus 


take posses- 
sion 


accendo 


accendere 


accendi 


accensus 


kindle 


a-scendo 


ascendere 


ascend! 


ascensum (est) 


climb 


de-fenda 


defendere 


defend! 


defensus 


defend 


pre-hend5 


prehendere 


prehend! 


prehensus 


seize 


ico 


icere 


!c! 


ictus 


strike 


velio 


veiiere 


velU 


vulsus 


pluck 


verto 


vertere 


vert! 


versus 


turn 


panda 


pandere 


pand! 


passus 


spread 


solva 


solvere 


solvi 


solutus 


loose 


viso 


visere 


v!s! 


v!sus 


visit 


volva 


volvere 


volv! 


volutus 


roll 


verra 


verrere 


verri 


versus 


sweep 


5. Perfect in -ul. 








in-cumbo 


incumbere 


incubu! 


incubiturus 


lean on 


gigna 


gTgnere 


genu! 


genitus 


bringforth 


mola 


molere 


molu! 


molitus 


grind 


voma 


vomere 


vomu! 


vomitus 


vomit 


frema 


fremere 


fremu! 




snort 


gema 


gemere 


gemu! 




sigh 


meta 


metere 


messu! 


messus 


reap 



9° 



Inflections. 



tremo 


tremere 


iremul 




tremble 


strepo 


strepere 


strepui 




rattU 


al5 


alere 


alui 


altus (alitus) 


nourish 


colo 


colere 


colui 


cultus 


cultivate 


incolo 


incolere 


incoluT 




inhabit 


excolo 


excolere 


excolui 


excultus 


perfect 


consulo 


consulere 


consuiu! 


c5nsultus 


consult 


conserd 


conserere 


conserui 


consertus 


join 


desero 


deserere 


deserul 


desertus 


desert 


dissero 


disserere 


disserui 




discourse 


tex5 


texere 


texui 


textus 


weave 


6. Perfect 


in -vl. 








sind 


sinere 


sivi 


situs 


allow 


desino 


desinere 


desii 


desitus 


cease 


pono 


ponere 


posui 


positus 


place 


ob-lino 


obiinere 


oblevi 


oblitus 


smear 


sera 


serere 


sevi 


satus 


sow 


consero 


conserere 


consevT 


consitus 


plant 


cern5 


cernere 






separate 


discemo 


discernere 


discrevi 


discretus 


distinguish 


decerno 


decernere 


decrevi 


decretus 


decide 


sperno 


spernere 


sprevi 


spretus 


scorn 


sterno 


sternere 


stravT 


stratus 


spread 


pr5-stemo 


prosternere 


prostravi 


prostratus 


overthrow 


peto 


petere 


petivi (petii) 


petltus 


seek 


appeto 


appetere 


appetivi 


appetitus 


longfor 


tero 


terere 


trivi 


tritus 


rub 


quaero 


quaerere 


quaesTvi 


quaesltus 


seek 


acquire 


acquirere 


acqulsivi 


acquisTtus 


acquire 


arcesso 


arcessere 


arcessTvi 


arcessTtus 


summon 


capesso 


capessere 


capessivi 


capessitus 


seize 


lacessd 


lacessere 


lacessivi 


lacessitus 


provoke 


7. Used only in Present System. 






ango 


angere 






choke 


lambo 


lambere 






lick 


claudo 


claudere 






be lame 


furo 


fiirere 






rave 


vergo 


vergere 






bend 






and a few others. 
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II. Verbs with Present Stem ending in -XT. 



indu5 


induere 


induT 


indutus 


put on 


imbuo 


imbuere 


imbui 


imbutus 


moisten 


luo 


lucre 


lui 




wash 


pollud 


poUuere 


polluT 


pollutus 


defile 


minu5 


minuere 


minui 


minutus 


lessen 


statuo 


statuere 


statu! 


statu tus 


set up 


constituo 


constituere 


constitui 


constitutus 


determine 


suo 


suere 


sui 


sutus 


sew 


tribuo 


tribuere 


tribui 


tributus 


allot 


mo 


mere 


ml 


miturus 


faU 


diruo 


dimere 


diml 


d!mtus 


destroy 


obruo 


obmere 


obml 


obmtus 


overwhelm 


acuo 


acuere 


acui 




sharpen 


arguo 


arguere 


arguT 




accuse 


congruo 


congmere 


congml 




agree 


metuo 


metuere 


metui 




fear 


ab-nu6 


abnuere 


abnul 




decline 


re-spuo 


respuere 


respui 




reject 


struo 


stmere 


struxi 


structus 


build 


flu5 


fluere 


fluxi 


(fluxus, as Adj.) flow 


III. Verbs with Present Stem ending in -I. 




cupia 


cupere 


cuplvi 


cup!tus 


wish 


sapio 


sapere 


saplvi 




taste 


rapio 


rapere 


rapui 


raptus 


snatch 


diripio 


diripere 


diripuT 


d!reptus 


plunder 


conspicio 


conspicere 


conspexl 


conspectus 


gaze at 


aspici5 


aspicere 


aspexi 


aspectus 


behold 


illicio 


illicere 


illexi 


illectus 


allure 


pellicio 


pellicere 


pellexi 


pellectus 


allure 


elicio 


elicere 


elicui 


elicitus 


elicit 


quatio 


quatere 




quassus 


shake 


concutio 


concutere 


concuss! 


concussus 


shake 


pario 


parere 


peper! 


partus 


bring forth 


capia 


capere 


cep! 


captus 


take 


accipio 


accipere 


accep! 


acceptus 


accept 


incipio 


incipere 


incep! 


inceptus 


begin 


facio 


facere 


fee! 


factus 


make 


afficio 


afficere 


aflteci 


affectus 


affect 




Passive^ afficior, afficT, 


affectus sum. 
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Inflections. 



So other prepositional compounds, perjlcid, ferficior; interJUid, mter/ictor; 
etc. But— 

assuefacid assuefacere assuefecl assue&ctus accustom 

Passive assueflo, assuefien, assuefactus sum. 

So 2Aso pate/acid, pate/w; cale/acio, cale/to; and all non-prepositional compounds. 



jacio 


jacere 


jecl 


jactus 


hurl 


abicia 


abicere 


abjecT 


abjectus 


throw away 


fodio 


fodere 


fodl 


fossus 


dig ' 


fiigio 


fugere 


fug! 


fiigiturus 


flee 


effugio 


effugere 


effugi 




iscape 


IV. Verbs in -SCO. 








I. Verbs in -8c6 from 


Simple Roots. 




posc5 


poscere 


poposci 




demand 


disco 


discere 


didicl 




learn 


pasco 


pascere 


pavl 


pastus 


feed 


pascor 


pasci 


pastus sum 


graze 


cresco 


crescere 


crevT 


cretus 


grow 


consuesco 


consuescere 


cdnsuevi 


consuetus 


accustom oni' 5 self 


quiescd 


quiescere 


quievl 


quieturus 


be still 


adolesco 


adolescere 


adolevi 


adultus 


grow up 


obsolescd 


obsolescere 


obsolevi 




grow old. 


nosco 


noscere 


novi 




become acquainted 
with 


ignosco 


ignoscere 


ignovi 


ignoturus 


pardon 


agnosco 


agnoscere 


agnovT 


agnitus 


recognize 


cognosco cognoscere 


cognovl 


cognitus 


get acquainted 
with 



2. Verbs in -sco formed from other Verbs. 

These usually have Inchoative or Inceptive meaning (see § 155. i) 
When they have the Perfect, it is the same as that of the Verbs from 
which they are derived. 



floresco 


florescere 


flora! 


begin to bloom 


(flored) 


scTsco 


sciscere 


scTvi 


enact 


(scio) 


aresco 


arescere 


aruT 


become dry 


(area) 


calescd 


calescere 


calui 


become hot 


(calea) 


consenesco 


c5nsenescere 


consenui 


grow old 


(seneo) 


extimesco 


extimescere 


extimul 


fear greatly 


(timea) 


ingemisco 


ingemlscere 


ingemul 


sigh 


(gema) 


adhaeresco 


adhaerescere 


adhaesi 


stick 


(haerea) 
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3. Verbs 


in -8c6 deriv 


ed from Nouns, usuall) 


' with Inchoative 


meaning. 








obdurescd 


obdurescere 


obdurui grow hard 


(durus) 


evanesce 


evanescere 


evanuT disappear 


(vanus) 


percrebresco 


percrebrescere percrebrui grow fresh 


(creber) 


maturesco 


matiirescere 


maturui grow ripe 


(maturus) 


obmutesco 


obmutescere 


obmutui grow dumb 


(mutus) 


V. Deponents. 






fungor 


fungi 


functus sum 


perform 


queror 


queri 


questus sum 


complain 


loquor 


loqui 


locutus sum 


speak 


sequor 


sequi 


secutus sum . 


follow 


fnior 


frui 


fruiturus 


enjoy 


perfruor 


perfruT 


perfructus sum 


thoroughly enjoy 


labor 


labi 


lapsus sum 


glide 


amplector 


amplecti 


amplexus sum 


embrace 


nitor 


nltl 


nisus sum, nixus sum 


strive 


gradior 


gradi 


gressus sum 


walk 


patior 


pat! 


passus sum 


suffer 


perpetior 


perpeti 


perpessus sum 


endure 


utor 


Utl 


usus sum 


use 


morior 


mori 


mortuus sum 


die 


adipiscor 


adipTscI 


adeptus sum 


acquire 


comminTscor 


comminisci 


commentus sum 


invent 


reminiscor 


remimsci 




remember 


nancTscor 


nancTsci 


nanctus (nactus) sum 


enquire 


nascor 


nascT 


natus sum 


be born 


oblTvTscor 


oblTviscT 


oblTtus sum 


forget 


pacTscor 


pacTscT 


pactus sum 


covenant 


proficTscor 


proficTsci 


profectus sum 


set out 


ulciscor 


ulcTscI 


ultus sum 


avenge 


irascor 


irasci 


(iratus, as Adj.) 


be angry 


vescor 


vesci 




eat 



Fourth Conjugation. 

123. I. Perfect ends in -VL 
audio audire audivi auditus hear 

So all regular Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, 
sepelio sepelTre sepelivi sepultus bury 
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II. Perfect ends in -XTI. 



aperio 


aperire 


aperul 


apertus 


open 


operio 


operire 


operul 


opertus 


cover 


salio 


salire 


salui 




leap 


III. 


Perfect ends in 


-Si 






saepio 


saepTre 


saepsi 


saeptus 


hedge in 


sancio 


sancire 


sanxi 


sanctus 


ratify 


vincio 


vinclre 


vinxi 


vinctus 


bind 


amicio 


amicTre 




amictus 


envelope 


fiilcio 


fulclre 


fulsi 


fultus 


prop up 


refercio 


refercTre 


refers! 


refertus 


fill 


sarcia 


sarcTre 


sarsi 


sartus 


patch 


haurid 


haurire 


hausT 


haustus 


draw 


sentio 


sentire 


sens! 


sensus 


feel 



IV. Perfect in -i with Lengthening of Stem Vowel. 

venio venire veni ventum (est) come 

advenio advenlre adveni adventum (est) arrive 

invenio invenire inveni inventus find 



V. Perfect with Loss of Reduplication. 



repeno 
comperio 



repenre 
comperire 



reppen 
comperi 



repertus 
compertus 



find 
learn 



VI. Used only in the Present. 
ferio ferjre 



strike 
be hungry 

bestow 

try 
await 
begin 
arise 

Orior also admits forms of the Third Conjugation ; as, oreris, orttur^ 
ortmur; orerer (Imp. Subj.); orere (Imper.). 

metior metlr! mensus sum measure 

assentior assentin assensus sum assent 



esuno esurire 




VII. Deponents. 




largior largTri 
So many others. 


largitus sum 


experior experirl 
opperior opperiri 
ordior ordiri 


expertus sum 
oppertus sum 
5rsus sum 


orior oriri 


ortus sum 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

124. A number of Verbs are called Irregular. The most 
important are sum, d5, ed5, fer5, void, ndl5, mftl5, ed, fI5. 
The peculiarity of these Verbs is that they append the 
personal endings in many forms directly to the stem, 
instead of employing a connecting vowel, as fer-s (2d 
Sing, of £er-5) instead of fer-is. They are but the relics 
of what was once in Latin a large class of Verbs. 

125. The Inflection of sum has already been given. Its various 
compounds are inflected in the same way. They are — 

absum abesse afui am absent 

Pres, Partic. absens (absentis), absent, 
adsum adesse adfiii am present 

desum deesse defui am lacking 

Tnsum inesse inful am in 

intersum interesse interfiii am among 

praesum praeesse praefui am in charge of 

Pres. Partic, praesens (praesentis) present, 
obsum obesse obfui hinder * 

pr5sum prodesse profui am of advantage 

subsum subesse subfui am at the basis of 

supersum superesse superfui am left 

Note. — PrSsTim is compounded of pr6d (earlier form of prO) and sum ; 
the d disappears before consonants, as prOsiunus, but prGdestis. 

126. Possum. In its Present System possum is a compound of 
pot- (for pote, able) and sum ; potui is from an obsolete potSre. 



possum, 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

posse, potuI, 



to be able. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Pres, possum, potes, potest ; possumus, potestis, possunt. 

Imp, poteram ; poteramus. 

F'ut, poterd; poterimus. 

Perf, potui ; potuimus. 

Plup, potueram; potueramus. 



Fut.P, potuero; 



potuerimus. 
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Inflections. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres, 


possim, possis, possit ; possimus, possltis, possint 


Imp, 


possem; 


possemus. 


Perf, 


potuerim; 


potuerimus. 


Plufi. 


potuissem; 


potuissemus. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, 


posse. 


Pres. potens (as an adjective). 


Perf, 


potuisse. 





127. Dd, /give. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

d6, d&re, dedl, d&tus. 

Active Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Pres, 


da, das, dat 


; dSmus, datii 


Imp, 


dSbam, etc. ; 


dabamus. 


Fut, 


dabo, etc. ; 


dabimus. 


Perf, 


dedi; 


dedimus. 


Flup, 


dederam ; 


dederamus. 


Put, P. dedero; 


dederimus. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


dem; 


demus. 


Imp. 


dSrem ; 


daremus. 


Perf 


dederim ; 


dederimus. 


Plup. 


dedissem ; 


dedissemus. 
IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. 


da; 


date. 


Put, 


dato; 


datote. 




dato; 


danta. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, 


dare. 


dans. 


Perf 


dedisse. 




Put, 


daturus esse 


. . daturus. 




GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




dandi, etc. 


datum, datu, 
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1. The Passive is inflected regularly with the short vowel. Thus : 
d&riy d&tor, d&bStur, dSretur^ etc, 

2. The archaic and poetic forms duim^ duint, interdud, perduint, 
etc.^ are not from the root da-, but from dn-, a collateral root of simi- 
lar meaning. 

128. Ed6, / eat. This verb, in addition to its regular inflection^ 
sometimes has duplicate forms in certain tenses of the Present System. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

ed6, edere, 6dl, tens 

Active Voice. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres, edo edimus 

edis, es editis, estis 

edit, est edunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp, ederem, essem ederemus, essemus 

ederes, esses ederetis, essetis 

ederet, esset ederent, essent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres, ede, es edite, este 

Put, edito, esto editote, estote 

edito, esto edunto - 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres, edere, esse 

Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres, yi Sing, editur, estiu* 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp. yi Sing, ederetur, essetur 

1 . Observe the long vowel of the abbreviated forms, which alone 
distinguishes them from the corresponding forms of esse, to be. 

2. Note comedd, comedere, comSdi, comfisus or comSstus, 
consume, 

H 



I Inflections. 

129. Fer5, 1 bear. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

fer6, ferre, tuU; Ifttns. 

Active Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres. fero, fers, fert ; 


ferirous, fertis, ferunt.* 


Imp, ferebam ; 


ferebamus. 


Fut, feram ; 


feremus. 


Perf, tull; 


tulimus. 


Plup. tuleram ; 


tuleramus. 


Put, P. tulero; 


tulerimus. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, feram ; feramus. 

Imp, ferrem ; ferremus. 

Perf, tulerim; tulerimus. 

Plup, tulissem ; tulissemug. 







IMPERATIVE. 




Pres, 


far; 




ferte* 


Pui. 


ferto; 




fertote. 




ferto; 




ferunto. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


/Viw. 


ferre. 


Pres. 


ferens. 


Perf. 


tulisse. 






Put. 


laturus esse. Put, 


laturus. 




GERUND. 




SUPINE. 


Gen. 


ferendi. 






Dai. 


ferendo. 






Ace. 


ferendum. 


Ace. 


latum. 


Abl. 


ferendo. 


Abl. 


latu. 



1 It will be observed that not all the forms of fer6 lack the connecting vowel. 
Some of them, as ferimus, ferunt, follow the regular inflection of verbs of the 
Third Conjugation. 



Irregular Verbs. 
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Passive Voioe. 



feror, 


ferxl, 




Ifttus sum, to be borne. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




SINGULAR. 






PLURAU 


Pres, 


feror, ferns, fertur ; 




ferimur, feriminl, feruntur. 


Imp. 


ferebar; 






ferebamur. 


Fut, 


ferar; 






feremur. 


Perf. 


latus sum ; 






latl sumus. 


Plup. 


latus eram ; 






latl eramus. 


Put. P. 


. latus ero ; 






latl enmus. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


ferar; 






feramur. 


Imp, 


ferrer ; 






ferremiu". 


Perf, 


latus sim ; 






latl sTmus. 


Plup, 


latus essem ; 






latl essemus. 






IMPERATIVE. 




Pres, 


ferre; 






ferimini. 


Put. 


fertor ; 
fertor; 






feruntor. 


INFINITIVE. 




PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, 


fern. 








Perf. 


latus esse. 




Perf 


latus. 


Put. 


latum in. 




Ger, 


ferendus. 



So also the Compounds - 



affero 


afferre 


attul! 


allatus 


bring toward 


aufero 


auferre 


abstuli 


ablatus 


take away 


confero 


conferre 


contuli 


collatus 


compare 


differs 


differre 


distuli 


dilatus 


put off 


effero 


efferre 


extuli 


elatus 


carry off 


Tnfero 


inferre 


intuli 


Hiatus 


bring against 


offero 


offerre 


obtuli 


oblatus 


present 


refero 


referre 


rettuli 


relatus 


bring back 


Note. 


— The forms sustuH and aubUtus belong 


to tolls. 



lOO 
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130. 



Void, n51d, mfiia. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



vol6y velle. 


volul, 


to be wilUng. 


ndie! 


\, ndUe, 


nSlnl, 


to be unwilling. 


mftl5y maile. 


mftlul, 


to prefer. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Pres. 


vols, 


nolo, 


maid, 




vis, 


non VIS, 


mavis, 




vult; 


non vult ; 


ma vult ; 




volumus, 


nolumus. 


malumus, 




vultis, 


non vultis, 


mavultis, 




volunt. 


nolunt. 


malunt. 


Imp. 


volebam. 


nolebam. 


malebam 


Fut, 


volam. 


nolam. 


malam. 


Perf. 


voluT. 


nolui. 


malul. 


Plup. 


volueram. 


nolueram. 


malueraro . 


Fut. P. voluero. * 


noluerd. 


maluero. 


• 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Pres. 


velim, -IS, -it, etc. 


nolim. 


malim. 


Imp. 


vellem, -es, -et, etc 


. nollem. 


mallem. 


Perf. 


voluerim. 


noluerim. 


maluerim. 


Plup. 


voluissem. 


noluissem. 


maluissem 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. noli, nolite. 
Fut. nolito, nolTtote, 
nolito ; nolunto. 



Pres. 
Perf. 



veUe. 
voluisse. 



INFINITIVE. 

nolle, 
noluisse. 



mSQle. 
maluisse 



Pres. volSns. 



PARTICIPLE, 
nolens. 



Irregular Verbs. gfit 



131. PI6. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

fI5. fierly f actus anm, to become^ be made. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 





SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres, 


fio, fis, fit ; 




flmus, fTtb| flunt. 


Imp. 


fiebam; 




fiebamus. 


Put. 


fiam; 




fiemus. 


Perf. 


fectus sum ; 




£actl sumus. 


Plup, 


factus eram ; 




fact! eramus. 


Put. P, factus ero ; 




£acti erimus. 




SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Pres. 


fiam; 




fiamus. 


Imp. 


fierem ; 




fieremus. 


Perf. 


factus sim ; 




£acti simus. 


Plup. 


factus essem ; 




£acti essemus. 




IMPERATIVE. 




Pres. 


^; 




^fite. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


fieri. 






Perf. 


factus esse. 


Perf. 


. factus. 


Put. 


factum In. 


Ger. 


faciendus. 



Note. — A few isolated forms of compounds of fI6 occur; as, 
dfifity lacks; Infit, begins, 

132. E5. 





PRINCIPAL 


PARTS. 


ea, 


Ire, Ivi, 


itum (est), to go. 




INDICATIVE 


MOOD. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres. 


CO, is, it ; 


imus, itis, eunt. 


Imp. 


ibam; 


ibamus. 


Put. 


Ibo; 


ibimus. 


Perf. 


ivi(il); 


ivimus (iimus). 


Plup. 


iveram (ieram) ; 


iveramus (ieramus) 


Put. P. 


ivero (iero) ; 


iverimus (ierimus). 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres. 


earn; 


eamus. 


Imp, 


irem; 


iremus. 


Perf, 


iverim (ierim) ; 


Iverinvus (ierimus). 


Plup. 


Ivissem (iissem, 


Issem) ; ivissemus (iissemus, issemus) 
IMPERATIVE. 


Pres, 


i; 


ite. 


Put, 


!t6; 


itdte, 




ltd; 


eunto. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


Tre. 


Pres, iens. 


Perf. 


ivisse (Isse) 


{Gen, euntis.) 


Put. 


iturus esse. 


Put, iturus. 




GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




eundi, etc. 


itum, itu. 



I. Transitive compounds of e5 admit the full Passive inflection; 
as, adeor, adlris, aditur, etc. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



Defective Verbs lack certain forms. The following are 
the most important : — 



133. Used mainly in the Perfect System. 
CoepI, I have begun. MeminI, I remember. 



IMPERATIVE. 
Sing, memento ; Plur, mementote. 



OdI, Ikaie. 







INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Perf, 


coepi. 


memini. 


odi. 


Plup, 


coeperam. 


memineram. 


oderam. 


Put. P, 


, coepero. 


meminero. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


odero. 


Perf 


coeperim. 


meminerim. 


oderim. 


Plup. 


coepissem. 


meminissem. 


odissem. 







Defective Verbs. 


I 






INFINITIVE. 




Perf. 
Fut. 


coepisse. 
coepturus esse. 


meminisse. 


odisse. 
osunis esse. 


Perf, 
Fut, 


coeptus, begun 
coepturus. 


PARTICIPLE. 


dsus. 
dsurus. 
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1. When ooepi governs a Passive Infinitive it usually takes the 
form coeptus est ; as, amftrl coeptus est, he began to be loved, 

2. Note that meminl and 5dl, though Perfect in form, are Present 
in sense. Similarly the Pluperfect and Future Perfect have the force 
oi the Imperfect and Future ; as, memineram, / remembered; 5der5, 
/shall hate. 

131. Inquam, / say (inserted between words of a direct quotation). 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAU 

Pres, inquam, 

inquis, 

inquit ; inquiunt. 

Fut. 

inquies, 

inquiet. 

Perf, id Sing, inquit. 



135. 



Aj6, / say, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAR. 

Pres, ajo, 
ais, 



Imp, 



ait; 

ajebam, 
ajebas, 
ajebat ; 



Perf, id Sing, ait. 



PLURAL. 



ajunt. 
ajebamus, 
ajebatis, 
ajebant. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres, id Sing, ajat. 



NOTB. — For alsne, do you meant aln is common. 
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136. pari, to speak. 

This is inflected regularly in the perfect tenses. In the Present 

System it has — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres, 








fatur. 




Put. 


fabor, 






fabitur. 




Imp, 


fare. 




Inf, 


fari. 




Pres, Partic. 


. fantis, fanti, 


etc. 


Gerund, G,, 


fendi; D. and Abl,y fendo. 


Gerundive 


fandus. 





Note. — Forms of fftrl are rare. More frequent are its compounds ; as, — 
aff&tur, he addresses; praef&mur, vHsayin advance, 

137. Other Defective Forms. 

1. Qae5, qaire, quivl, to be ablCy and neqae5, neqnXre, neqoivl, 
to be unable^ are inflected like e6, but occur chiefly in the Present 
Tense, and there only in special forms., 

2. QuaeB5, 1 entreat ; qaaesumus, we entreat, 

3. Cedo, cette ; give me, tell me, 

4. Salve, salvSte, hail. Also Infinitive, salvSre. 

^5. Have (av6), havSte, hail. Also Infinitive, havCre. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

138. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English, it 
snows, it seems, etc. They have no personal subject, but 
may take an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Neuter Pronoun; 
as, m6 pudet h6c fecisse, lit. it shames me to have done this ; 
h6c decety this is fitting. Here belong — 

I. Verbs denoting operations of the weather; as, — 

fulget fulsit it lightens 

tonat tonui* it thunders 



Impersonal Verbs. 
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grandinat 








it hails 


ningit 




ninxit 




it snows 


pluit 




pluit 




it rains 


11. Special 


Verbs. 








paenitet 


paenitere 


paenituit 




it repents 


piget 


pigere 


piguit 




it grieves 


pudet 


pudere 


puduit 




it causes shame 


taedet 


taedere 


taeduit 




it disgusts 


miseret 


miserere 


miseruit 




it causes pity 


libet 


libere 


libuit 




it pleases 


licet 


licere 


licuit 




it is lawful 


oportet 


oportere 


oportuit 




it is fitting 


decet 


decere 


decuit 




it is becoming 


dedecet 


dedecere 


dedecuit 




it is unbecoming 


refert 


referre 


retulit 




it concerns 


III. Verbs Impersonal only in Special Senses. 




constat 


constare 


cdnstitit 




it is evident 


praestat 


praestare 


praestitit 




it is better 


juvat 


juvare 


juvit 




it delights 


apparet 


apparere 


apparuit 




it appears 


placet 


placere 


placuit (placitum 


est) it pleases 


accedit 


accedere 


accessit 




it is added 


accidit 


accidere 


accidit 




it happens 


contingit 


contingere 


contigit 




it happens 


evenit 


evenlre 


evenit 




it turns out 


interest 


interesse 


interfiiit 




it concerns 


IV. The Passive of Intransitive Verbs ; 


as,— 




itur 


lit. // 


is gone 


i.e. 


some one goes 


curritur 


lit. // 


is run 


i.e. 


some one runs 


ventum est 


lit. // has been come 


i.e. 


some one has com: 


veniendum est 


lit. it must be come 


i.e. 


somebody must come 


pugnarl potest 


lit. // 


can befouglit 


i.e. 


somebody can fight 



Part III, 



PARTICLES. 



139. Particles are the four Parts of Speech that do not 
admit of inflection; viz. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, Interjections. 



ADVERBS. 



140. Most adverbs are in origin case-forms which have 
become stereotyped by usage. The common adverbial 
terminations have already been given above (§ 76). The 
following Table of Correlatives is important: — 



Rbj-ativb and Intbrrogativb. 
ubi, where ; where f 

<lVL6y whither ; whither f 



XLndBy whence ; whence f 



qua, where ; where f 



cam, when, 
quando, when ? 
qaotiSna, as often as ; 

how often f 
quam, as much as ; how 
tnuchf 



10, 



Dbmonstrativb. 
hic, here. 

ibi,illIc,istfc,M^^. 
hClc, hither, 
e5, istflc, illflc, 

thither. 
hinc, hence, 
inde, istinc, illin< 

thence. 
hac, by this way, 
eft, ist&c, ill&c, by 

that way, 
nunc, now, 
turn, tunc, then, 
totiSns, so often. 



tarn, so much. 
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Indbfinitb. 
alicubl, fUtquam, tLs- 

piam, somewhere, 
aliqud, to some place. 



alicunde,^^/^ some- 
where, 

aliquft, by some way. 



aliqaand5, umquam, 

sometime, 
aliquotdSiiB, some 

number of times. 
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PREPOSmONB. 

141. The following Prepositions govern the Accusa- 
tive : — 

ad ergft praeter 

adversus (adversam) extr& prope 

ante Infr& propter 

apud inter secundum 

circ& intr& subter 

circiter jiixtA super 

circum ob supr& 

cis penes tr&ns 

citr& per ultr& 

contr& p5ne .versus 
post 

1. 9sque b often prefixed to ad, in the sense of eveti^ aSy-» 

Usque ad urbem, even to the city. 

2. Versus always follows its case; as, — 

R5mam versus, toward Rome. 
It may be combined with a preceding Preposition ; as, — 
ad urbem versus, toward the city, 

3. Like prope, the Comparatives propior, propius, and the Super- 
latives proarimus, prozimS, sometimes govern the Accusative ; as, — 

Ubii prozimS RhSnum incolunt, the Ubii dwell next to the Rhine; 
propius castra hosHum, nearer the camp of the enemy. 

142. The following Prepositions govern the Ablative : — 



&, ab, abs 


d6 


sine 


absque 


6, ex 


tonus 


c5ram 


prae 




oum 


pr6 





1. A, ab, abs. Before vowels or h, ab must be used ; before con- 
sonants we find sometimes a, sometimes ab (the latter not before the 
labials b, p, f, v, m ; nor before c, g, q, or t) ; abs occurs only before 
tfi, and a is admissible even there. 

2. E, ez. Before vowels or h, ex must be used ; before conso* 
nantSy we find sometimes 6, sometimes ex. 



lo8 Particles. 

3. TeniiB regularly follows its case, as pectoribas tenus, up to the 
breast. It sometimes governs the Genitive, as labr5rum tenus, as far 
as the lips. 

4. Cum is appended to the Pronoun of the First and Second 
Persons, and to the Reflexive Pronoun; usually also to the Relative 
and Interrogative. Thus : — 

mecum secum 

tecum quocum or cum quo 

noblscum quacum or cum qua 

vobiscum quibuscum or cum quibus 

On quicum, see § 89, Footnote i . 

143. Two Prepositions, in and sub, govern both the 
Accusative and the Ablative. With the Accusative they 
denote motion j with the Ablative, rest ; as, — 

in urbem, into the city; in urbe, in the city. 

I. Subter and super are also occasionally construed with the 
Ablative. 

144. Relation of Adverbs and Prepositions. 

1. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, and many of them still 
retain their adverbial meaning ; as, post, afterwards; ante, previously; 
contra, on the other hand, etc. 

2. Conversely several words, usually adverbs, are occasionally 
employed as prepositions ; as, — 

clam, prIdiS, with the Accusative. 
procul, simul, palam, with the Ablative. 

3. Anastrophe. A dissyllabic preposition sometimes follows a 
relative pronoun which it governs ; as, — 

il, qu6s inter erat, those among whom he was. 

INTERJECTIONS . 

145. Interjections are Particles expressing emotion 
They may express — 

1 . Surprise ; as, Sn, ecoe, 5. 

2. Joy ; as, i5, euoe. 

3. Sorrow and Pain ; as, heu, 61ieu, vae, pr6. 

4. Calling ; as, heus, eho. 



Part IV- 



WORD-FORMATION. 



I. DERIVATIVES . 

146. Derivatives are formed by appending certain ter- 
minations called Suffixes to stems of verbs, nouns, or 
adjectives. 

A. NOUNS. 

1. Nouns derived from Verbs. 

147. I. The suffix -tor (-sor), Fem. - ^rlx. denotes M^ agent; as, — 
victor, victrix, victor; dfifGnsor, defender. 

Note. — The suffix -tor is occasionally appended to noun stems ; as, — 
gladifttor, gladiator (from gladius). 

& The suffix -or (originally -5s) denotes an activity or a condi- 
tion; as, — 

amor, love; timor, fear; dolor, fain, 

3. The suffixes -tio (-si6), Gen. -5nis, and -tus (-sus), Gen. -us, 
denote an action as in process; as, — 

vSn&tio, hunting; obsessid, blockade; gemitus, sighing; cursus, 
running. 

Note. — Rarer endings with the same force are : — 
a) -tara, -sara; as,— 

sepultHra, burial; mSnsCLra, measuring, 
k) -ium; as,— 

graudium, rejoicing 
c) -id5,as,— 

cupid5, desire, 
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4. The suffixes -men, -mentum, -orum, -trum, -bulum^ -calum, 
denote the means or place of an action ; as, — 

Ifimen (Iflo-s-men), light; vocabulum, word; 

5rnfimentum, ornament; documentum, proof; 

sepvlorafTLy grave, ax^trwai, plough; 

vehiculumy carriage. 

When the root ends in c, the c of the suffix disappears ; as,^ 
jaoulum for jac-oulum (from jaci5). 

2. Nouns derived from Nouns. 
148. I . Diminutives end in — 



as,— 



-ulus, 


(-ula, -ulum) 




-olus, 


(-ola, -olum), 


after a vowel 


-cuius, 


(-cula, -culum] 


\ 


-eUus, 


(-eUa, -eUum) 




-iUus, 


(-iUa, -nium) 




nidulus, 


little nest 


(nidus) ; 


virgula. 


wand 


(virga); 


oppidulum, little town 


(oppidum) ; 


flliolus, 


little son 


(flOius); 


opusculum, little work 


(opus) ; 


tabella, 


tablet 


(tabula) ; 


lapiUus, 


pebble 


(lapis). 



Note i. — It will be observed that in gender the Diminutives follow the gender 
of the words from which they are derived. 

Note 2. — The endings -ellus, -lllus contain the primitive form of the diminu- 
tive suffix, vi%., -I0-. Thus : — 

aerellus, field, for ager-lus ; 
laplllus, pebble, for lapid-lus. 

2. The suffix -ium appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
either a collection of such persons or their function ; as, — 

collegium, a corporation^ body of colleagues (coUCga) ; 
sacerd5tium, priestly function (sacerdos). 

3. The suffixes -Srium, -Stum, -He designate a place where 
objects are kept or are found in abundance; as, — 

columb&rium, dove-cote (columba) ; 

oUvetum, olive-orchard (ollva); 

ovile, sheep-fold (ovis). 



Nouns, — Adjectives, III 

4. The suffix -fttiiB denotes official position or honor ^^ as, — 

c5n8ul&tu8, consulship (c5n8til). 

5. The suffix -Ina appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
a vocation or the place where it is carried on ; as, — 

doctrlna, teaching (dootor, teacher) \ 
mediclna, the art of healing (medious, physician) ; 
, sfltrlna, cobbler* s shop (sCltor, cobbler), 

6. Patronymics are Greek proper names denoting son of , . , 
dau^ter of , , , They have the following suffixes : — 

a) Masculines: -idSs, -adSs, -IdSs; as, Priamides, son of 
Priam; AeneadSa, son of Aeneas; PSUdte, son of Peleus. 

b) Feminines : -6iB, -ia, -ias ; as, NGrSia, daughter of Nereus; 
Atlantis, daughter of Atlas; Thaumantias, daughter of 
Thaumas, 

3. Nouns derived from Adjectives. 

149. The suffixes -tfts (-itfts), -ttld5 (-ittldd), -ia, -itia are used 
for the formation of abstract nouns denoting qualities ; as, — 

honii^y goodness; celerity, swiftness ; mSi^^X^di^y greatness ; aad&- 
oi?Lj boldness ; awloiXAsLy friendship. 



B, ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives derived from Verbs. 

150. I . The suffixes -bundus and -cundus give nearly the force 
of a present participle ; as, — 

tremebundus, trembling; Irftcundus, wrathful, 

2. The suffixes -Sbc and -ulus denote an inclination or tendency ^ 
mostly a faulty one ; as, — 

loqu&s, loquacious; crSdulus, credulous, 

3. The suffix -iduB denotes a state; as, — 

calidus, hot; timidus, timid; cupidus, eager, 

4. The suffixes -ilis and -bilis denote capacity or ability^ usually in 
a passive sense ; as, — 

ir^^]iB, fragile (i.e, capable of being broken); 
docilis, cbcile. 
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2. Adjectives derived from Noons. 

a) From Common Nouns. 

151. I. The suffixes -eus and -inns are appended to names of sub- 
stances or materials ; as, — 

aureus, of gold; ferreus, of iron ; f&ginus, of beech, 

2. The suffixes -ins, -ious, -His, -Uis, -Sris, -ftrius, -nus, -ftnos, 
-InuB, -IvuB, -6nsis signify belonging tOj connected with ; as, — 

diSLtdrivLBy oratorical ; legL6n9LriuB, legionary ; 

bellicns, pertaining to war ; patemus, paternal ; 
civllis, civil; urbSLnus, of the city; 

rSgftlis, regal; marXnus, marine; 

c5]isuULris, consular ; aestlvus, pertaining to summer ; 

circfinsia, belonging to the circus. 

3. The suffixes -fisus and -lentus denote fullness; as, — 
perlcul58us, full of danger, gl5ri58as, glorious ; 

dangerous ; opulentus, wealthy. 

4. The suffix -tus has the force oi provided with ; as, — 
barb&tns, bearded; stellfitns, set with stars. 



&) From Proper Names. 

152. I. Names of persons take the suffixes: -ftnus, -ianus, 
-Inus; as, — 

Catoni&nns, belonging to Cato ; PlautXnus, belonging to Plautus. 

2. Names of nations take the suffixes -ions, -ius ; as, — 
OermSnicus, German ; ThrScius, Thracian. 

3. Names of places take the suffixes -anus, -Inus, -finsis, -aeus, 
-ius; as, — 

R5manus, Roman ; AthSniSnsis, Athenian ; 

AmerXnus, of Ameria ; Smymaeus, of Smyrna ; 

Corinthius, Corinthian, 

Note. — Sinus and -ensis, appended to names of countries, desig- 
nate something stationed in the country or connected with it, but not 
indigenous; as, — 

bellum Afric&num, a war {of Romans with Romans) in Africa. 

bellum Hisp&niSnse, a war carried on in Spain. 

Iegidn6s Gallic&nae, {Roman) legions stationed in Gaul. 



Adjectives, — Verbs, 
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3. AdjeotlTes derlTed from AdjeotiTes. 

153. Diminutives in -lu» sometimes occur ; as, — 

parvolus, Utile ; 

misellus paaB Wj poor lit tle sMrrow ; 

4. AdjeotiTes derived from Adverbs. 

154. These end in •emus, -ternas, -tintui, -tlnos ; as,- 

hodiemus, of to-day (hodi6); 

hestemns, of yesterday (herl) ; 

intestinuB, internal (intna) ; 

diatmns, long-lasting (difL). 



C. VERBS. 

1. Verbs derived from Verbs. 

155. I. Inceptives or Inchoatives. These end in -so5, and are 
formed from Present Stems. They denote the beginning of an action; 
as,— 

labaacd, begin to totter (from lab5) ; 

horrfisco, grow rough (from horre5) ; 

tremSsc5, begin to tremble (from tremd) ; 

obdormXscd, fall asleep (from dormid). 

2. Frequentatives or Intensives. These denote a repeated 
or energetic action. They are formed from the Participial Stem, and 
end in -to or -s6. Those derived from verbs of the First Conjuga- 
tion end in -it6 (not -at6, as we should expect). Examples of Fre- 
quentatives are — 

jact5) toss about, brandish 

curso, run hither and thither 
volitd, flit about 



(from jacid, hurl) ; 
(from carr5, run) ; 
(from volOyfly), 



Some double Frequentatives occur; as, — 

cantit5, sing over and over (cantO) ; 

cursitd, keep running about (cursO) ; 

ventit5, keep coming, 

agritd, set in motion, is formed from the Present Stem. 
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3. DEsroERATiVES. These denote a desire to do something. They 
are formed from the Participial Stem, and end in -tlriS ; as, — 

teari5, desire to eaty am hungry (ed5) ; 

partari5, want to bring for thy am in labor (pari6). 

2. Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjeotdves 
( Denominatives). 

156. Denominatives of the First Conjugation are mostly transitive, 
those of the Second exclusively intransitive. Those of the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations are partly transitive, partly intransitive. Exam- 
ples are — 



a) From Nouns : — 




frauds, defraud 


(fraus); 


vesti5, clothe 


(vestis); 


fl5re5, bloom 


(fl6s). 


b) From Adjectives : — 




libera, free 


(liber); 


8aevi5, be fierce 


(saevus) 


D. ADVERBS. 



157. I. Adverbs derived from verbs are formed from the Partidpial 
Stem by means of the suflSx -im ; as, — 

certatdm, emulousfy (oert5) ; 
cursim, in haste (curr6) ; 

statim immediately (8t5). 

2. Adverbs derived from nouns and adjectives are formed : — 

a) With the suflfixes -tim (-sim), -&tim ; as, — 

grad&tim, step by step; 
paul&tdm, gradually; 
virltim, man by man* 

b) With the suffix -tus ; as, — 

antlquitus, of old; 
rftdlcitus, from the roots. 

c) With the suffix -ter ; as, — 

breviter, bri^. 
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158. I. Compounds are formed by the union of simple 
words. The second member usually contains the essential 
meaning of the compound; the first member expresses 
some modification of this. 

2. Vowel changes often occur in the process of composition. 
Thus : — 

a. In the second member of compounds. (See § 7. i.) 

b. The final vowel of the stem of the first member of the com- 
pound often appears as i where we should expect 5 or & ; 
sometimes it is dropped altogether, and in case of consonant 
stems i is often inserted ; as, — 

signifer, standard-bearer; 
tubicen, trumpeter; 
m&gnanimus, high-minded; 
m&triclda, matricide, 

159. Examples of Compounds. 

1. Nouns: — 

a) Preposition + Noun ; as, — 

de-decoB, disgrace; 
pro-avus, great-grandfather, 

b) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

agri-cola, farmer ; 
fr&tri-clda, fratricide, 

2. Adjectives: — 

a) Preposition + Adjective (or Noun) ; as,— 

per-m§gDUB, very great ; 
sab-obscflrus, rather obscure; 
ft-m6n8, frantic, 

b) Adjective + Noun ; as, — 

mftgn-animas, great-hearted; 
miseri-cors, compassionate, 

c) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

partd-ceps, sharing; 
morti-f er, death-dealing. 
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. 3. Verbs : — 

The second member is always a verb. The first may be — 

a) A Noun ; as, — 

aedi-fic5, build. 

b) An Adjective ; as, — 

ampli-fic5, enlarge. 

c) An Adverb; as, — 

male-dlc5, rail at. 

d) Another Verb ; as, — 

cale-faci5, make warm. 

e) A Preposition ; as, — 

ab-jnngd, detach ; 
x^'ivt^^ bring back ; 
di8-oeni5, distinguish ; 
ez-8pect5, await. 

Note. — Here belong the so-called Inseparable Prepositions : 
ambi- (amb-), around] 
dis- (dir-, dl-), apart ^ asunder \ 
^ox- forward; 
red- (re-), back; 
86d- (86-), apart from; 
v6-, without. 

4. Adverbs : — 

These are of various types ; as, — 

antes, before ; 

nico (in loc5), on the spot; 

imprimis, especially ; 

obviam, in the way. 



Part V- 



SYNTAX. 



160. Syntax treats of the use of words in sentences. 

Chapter I. — Sentences. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

161. Sentences may be classified as follows : — 

1. Declarative, which state something ; as, — 

puer Bcrlbit, the boy is writing. 

2. Interrogative, which ask a question ; as, — 

quid puer scrlbit, what is the boy writing? 

3. Exclamatory, which are in the form of an exclamation ; as,— 

quot libros scrlbit, how many books he writes ! 

4. Imperative, which express a command or an admonition ; as, — 

scribe, write ! 

FORM OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

162. Questions may be either Word-Questions or Sen- 
tence-Questions. 

I. Word-Questions. These are introduced by the various 
interrogative pronouns and adverbs; such as — quis, qui, 
quSlis, quantus, quot, quotiSna, qu6, quft, etc. Thus : — 

quis venit, who comes f 
quam difl manSbit, how long will he stay f 
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2. Sentence-Questions. These are introduced — 

a) By n5nne implying the answer ^yes ' ; as, — 
n5nne vidSs, do you not see? 

b) By num implying the answer ' /w ' ; as, — 

num expectSs, do you expect? (i*e»you dotCt expect j do you?) 

c) By the enclitic -ne, appended to the emphatic word, and 
simply asking for information ; as, — 

vidSsne, do you see? 

A question introduced by -ne may receive a special im- 
plication from the context ; as, — 
sSnsistlne, did you not perceive ? 

d) Sometimes by no special word, particularly in expressions of 
surprise or indignation ; as, — 

tfl in jfldicum c5napectum venire audSs, do you dare to 
come into the presence of the judges ? 

3. Rhetorical Questions. Questions are sometimes 
5uch merely in form, being employed to express an 
emphatic assertion; as, quia dubitat, who doubts'! {= no 
one doubts), 

4. Double Questions. Double Questions are intro- 
duced by the following particles: — 

utrum . . . an ; 



■ is it honorable or base? 



If the second member is negative, ann5n (less often necne) is used. 
Examples : — 

utrum honestum eat an turpe, ' 
honeatunine eat an turpe, 
honeatum eat an turpe, 
auntne dl ann5n, are there gods or not? 

a. By an ellipsis of the first member, an sometimes stands alone. 
Its force depends upon the context ; as, — 

A rObua gerendia abatrahit aenectaa. Quibua? An 
ela quae juventflte geruntur et vlribua? Old age (it is 
alleged) withdraws men from active pursuits. From what 
pursuits? Is it not merely from those which are performed 
by the strength of youth? 
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5. Answers. 

a. The answer Yes is expressed by ita, etimm, v6r5, 
sSiiB, or by repetition of the verb ; as, — 

^vlsne locuin mtLtSmus ? ^ ^aSne.^ ^ Shall we change the 

placet' 'Certainly: 
< estisne v6i ISgfttl ? ' < smnus.^ 'Are you envoys f ' ' Yes? 

b. The answer No is expressed by n6n, minlme, 
minime v§r6, or by repeating the verb with a 
negative; as, — 

< jam ea praeteiiit?' <n6n.' 'Has it passed f 'No: 
' estne f rftter intus ? ' ' n6n eat.' ' Is your brother within f ' 

'No: 

SXTBJECT AND PRXSDICATB. 

163. The two essential parts of a sentence are the Sub- 
ject and Predicate. 

The Subject is that concerning which something is said^ 
asked^ etc. The Predicate is that which is said, asked, 
etc, concerning the Subject. 

SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

164. Sentences containing but one Subject and one 
Predicate are called Simple Sentences, those containing 
more are called Compound Sentences. Thus puer Ubraa 
legit, the boy reads books, is a Simple Sentence ; but puer 
libr5a legit et epiatulSbs acrlbit, the boy reads books and 
writes letters, is a Compound Sentence. The different 
members of a compound Sentence are called Clauses. 

165. Coordinate and Subordinate Clauses. Clauses which 
stand upon an equality are called Coordinate ; a Clause dependent 
upon another is called Subordinate. Thus in puer libr58 legit et 
epiatulb scrlbit the two clauses are Coordinate ; but in puer libr58 
legit qu58 pater scrlbit, the boy reads the books which his father writes^ 
the second clause is Subordinate to the first. 
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Chapter II. — Syntax of Nouns. 

8XTBJECT. 

166. The Subject of a Finite Verb {i,e, any form of 
the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Imperative) is in the Nomi- 
native Case. 

1. The Subject may be — 

a) A Noun or Pronoun ; as, — 
puer scrlbity the boy writes ; 
hic scrlbity t/tts man writes, 

b) An Infinitive ; as, — 

dec5rum est pr5 patriS morl, to die for one^s country is a 
noble thing. 

c) A Clause ; as, — 

opportflnS accidit quod vSnistI, it happened opportunely 
that you arrived. 

2. A Personal Pronoun as Subject is usually implied in the Verb, 
and is not separately expressed ; as, — 

8crlb5, / write ; videt, he sees. 

a. But for the purpose of emphasis or contrast the Pronoun is 
expressed; as, — 
ego scrlb5 et tfl legis, I wriiey and you read, 

3. The verb is sometimes omitted when it can be easily supplied 
from the context, especially the auxiliary sum ; as, — 

r§ct§ ille {sc, facit), he does rightly; c5n8ul profectus [sc. est), the 
consul set out, 

PREDICATE NOUNS. 

167. A Predicate Noun is one connected with the Sub- 
ject by some form of the verb Sum or a similar verb. 

168. A Predicate Noun • agrees with its Subject in 
Case ; ^ as, — 

1 For the Predicate Genitive see j§ 198, 3 ; aps, 5. 
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Cicer5 5rfttor f uit, Cicero was an orator ; 
Numa crefttus est rte, Numa was elected king* 

1 . When possible the Predicate Noun usually agrees with its Subject 
in Gender also ; as, — 

philosophia est vltae magistra, philosophy is the guide of life, 

2. Besides sum the verbs most frequently accompanied by a Predi- 
cate Noun are — 

a) fI5, §vSd5, exists ; mane5 ; Tideor ; as, — 

Croesus n5n semper mflnsit rte, Croesus did not always 
remain king, 

F) Passive verbs of makings calling, regarding, etc, ; as, creor, 
appellor, habeor ; as, — 

R5mulas r§z appellfttus est, Romulus was called king ; 
habitus est deus, he was regarded as a god, 

AFPOSmVES. 

169. I. An Appositive is a Noun explaining or defining 
another Noun denoting the same person or thing ; as, — 

Cicer5 c5iisul, Cicero, the Consul; 
urbs R5ma, the city Rome, 

2. An Appositive agrees with its Subject in Case ; as, — 
opera Ciceronis 5rftt5ris, the works of Cicero, the orator; 

apud HSrodotum, patrem historiae, in the works of Herodotus, the 
father of history, 

3. When possible the Appositive agrees with its Subject in Gen- 
der also ; as, — 

assentatid adjfltriz viti5rum, flattery, the promoter of evils, 

4. A Locative may take in Apposition the Ablative of urbs or 
bppidum, with or without a preposition ; as, — 

CorinthI, urbe praecl§ra, or in urbe praeclarft, at Corinth, a famous 
city, 

5. Partitive Apposition. A Noun denoting a whole is frequently 
followed by an Appositive denoting a part ; as, — 

mllitis, fortissimas quisque, hostibus restitSmnt, the soldiers, all 
the bravest of them, resisted the enemy. 
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THE CASES. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

170. The Nominative is confined to its use as Subject, 
Appositive, or Predicate Noun, as already explained. See 
§§ 166-169. 

THE VOCATIVE. 

171. The Vocative is the Case of direct address ; as, — 

crSdite mihi, jfLdicSs, believe me, judges. 

1 . By a species of attraction, the Nominative is occasionally used 
for the Vocative, especially in poetry and formal prose ; as, audi tfi, 
populus AlbaniiB, hear ye, Alban people I 

2. Similarly the Appositive of a Vocative may, in poetry, stand in 
the Nominative ; as, nftte, mea mftgna potentia 851u8, O son, alone 
the source of my great power. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

172. The Accusative is the Case of the Direct Object. 

173. The Direct Object may express either of the two 
following relations : — 

A. The Person or Thing Affected by the action ; as, — - 

c5nBulem interfScit, he slew the consul; 
leg5 librum, / read the book. 

B. The Result Produced by the action ; as, — 

librum scrlpsi, /wrote a book (i.e. produced one) ; 
templuin struit, he constructs a temple. 

174. Verbs that admit a Direct Object of either of these 
two types are Transitive Verbs. 

a. Verbs that regularly take a Direct Object are sometimes used 
without it. They are then said to be employed absolutely ; 
as,— 

ramor est meum gnfttam am&re, it is rumored that my 
son is in love. 
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Acousative of the Person or Thing Affeoted. 

175. I. This is the most frequent use of the Accu- 
sative; as in — 

parentte amftmua, we love our parents i 
mare aspicit, he gazes at the sea, 

2. The following classes of Verbs taking an Accusative of this kind 
are worthy of note : — 

a) Many Intransitive Verbs, when compounded with a Preposi- 
tion, become Transitive. Thus : — 

i) Compounds of circum, praeter^ trftns ; as, •— 
hostSs circumstflre, to surround the enemy ; 
nrbem praeterire, to pass by the city ; 
m1lr58 trftnscendere, to climb over the walls. 

2) Less frequently, compounds of ad, per, in, snb ; as,^ 
adire urbem, to visit the city ; 
peragrSre Italiam, to travel throu^ Italy i 
inire magistratum, to take office; 
•nbire perlculum, to undergo danger. 

b) Many Verbs expressing emotions, regularly Intransitive, have 
also a Transitive use ; as, — 

queror ffitum, /lament my fate; 

dole5 §jiui mortem, /grieve at his death ; 

xlde5 tuam atultitiam, /laugh at your folly. 

So also Iflged, maered, mourn; gem5, bemoan i horre5, 

shudder y and others. 

c) The impersonals decet, it becomes ; dSdecet, // is unbecom- 
ing; jnvat, it pleases^ take the Accusative of the Person 
Affected; as, — 

m§ decet haeo dicere, it becomes me to say this, 

d) In poetry many Passive Verbs, in imitation of Greek usage, 
are employed as Middles (§ 256, i ; 2), and take the Accusa- 
tive as Object ; as, — 

galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet ; 

cinctus tempora hederft, having bound his temples with 

ivy; 
n5d5 sinfls coUScta, having gathered her dress in a knot. 
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Aoottsative of the Result Prodnoed. 

176. I. The ordinary type of this Accusative is seen in 
such expressions as — 

libmm •crlbd, I write a book; 
domum aedific5y / build a house, 

2. Many Verbs usually Intransitive take a Neuter Pronoun^ oi 
Adjective used as an Accusative of Result. Thus : — 

a) A Neuter Pronoun ; as, — 

haec gemSbat, he made these moans; 

illud glSrior, / make this boast ; 

eadem peocat, he tnakes the same mistakes . 

b) A Neuter Adjective, — particularly Adjectives of number oi 
amount, — moltum, molta, omnia, panca, etc, ; as, — 

mnlta dnbitd, I have many doubts; 
pauca studet, he has few interests; 
multom valet, he has great strength ; 
nihil pr5greditur, he makes no progress. 

Note. — In poetry other Adjectives are freely used in this construction ; as, — 

xnlnltantexn vftna. making vain threats; 
acerba tuSns, giving a fierce look; 
dulce lOQuentexn. sweetly talking. 

3. The adverbial use of several Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives 
grows out of this Accusative ; as, — 

multum sunt in v§nSti5ne, they are much engaged in hunting, 

a So also plflrimam, very greatly; plSmmque, generally; 
aliqnid, somewhat ; quid, wl^f nihil, not at all; etc, 

4. Sometimes an Intransitive Verb takes an Accusative of Result 
which is of kindred etymology with the Verb. This is called a Cog- 
nate Accusative, and is usually modified by an Adjective ; as, — 
sempiternam servitCLtem serviat, let him serve an everlasting slavery ; 
vXtam dtlram vlarf, I have lived a hard life, 

a. Sometimes the Cognate Accusative is not of kindred ety- 
mology, but merely of kindred meaning ; as, — 
stadium currit, he runs a race ; 
Olympia vincit, he wins an Olympic victory. 
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5. The Accusative of Result occurs also after Verbs of tasting and 
smelling; as, — 

piscia mare sapit, the fish tastes of the sea ; 

5rftti5n§8 antf quitfttem redolent, the speeches smack of the past. 

Two Accusatives — Direct Objeot and Predicate Accusative. 

177. I . Many Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Show- 
ing, and the like, take two Accusatives, one of the Person 
or Thing Arfected, the other a Predicate Accusative ; as, — 

m§ hSrSdem f Scit, he made me heir. 

Here me is Direct Object, hirMem Predicate Accusative. 
So also — 

eum jtLdicom cip6re, they took him as judge; 

iirbem R5mam vccftvit, he called the city Rome; 

sS vinim praestitit, he showed himself a man, 

2. The Predicate Accusative may be an Adjective as well as a 
Noun; as, — 

hominSs caecds reddit cupiditSs, covetousness renders men blind; 
Apollo Socratem sapientisaimum jfldicftvit, Apollo adjudged Soc- 
rates the wisest man, 

a. Some Verbs, as reddO, usually admit ooly an Adjective as the Predi- 
cate Accusative. 

3. In the Passive the Direct Object becomes the Subject, and the 
Predicate Accusative becomes Predicate Nominative ; as, — 

iirbs H5ma vocftta est, the city was called Rome. 

a. Not all Verbs admit the Passive construction ; reddO and efficid, for 
example, never take it. 

Two Accusatives — Person and Thing. 

178. I. Some Verbs take two Accusatives, one of the 
Person Affected, the other of the Result Produced. 
Thus: — 

a) Verbs of requesting and demanding, as, — 
5tiam dlv58 rogat, he asks the gods for rest; 
m§ dufts 5rSti5n§s postulfts, you demand two speeches of 
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So also 5r5y posc5y reposc5, exposed, flSgit5, though 
some of these prefer the Ablative with ab to the Accusative 
of the Person ; as, — 
opem ft t§ posc5, 1 demand aid of you. 

b) Verbs oi teaching (doce5 and its compounds); as, — 
ti litterfta doce5, / teach you your letters, 

c) Verbs of inguiring ; 3Sf — 
ti haec rog5, /ask you this; 

ti sententiam rog5, 1 ask you your opinion. 

d) Several Special Verbs ; viz. mone5, admone5, commoned, 
c5g5, accfls5, ar£;a5, and a few others. These admit only 
a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective as Accusative of the Thing ; 
as,— 

ti haec mone5, 1 give you this advice ; 
mi id accflBas, you bring this accusation against me, 
id c5git n58 nfttflra, nature compels us (to) this. 

e) One Verb of concealing, cil6 ; as, — 

n5n ti cilftvl lermanem, / have not concealed the cpnver^ 
sation from you. 

2. In the Passive construction the Accusative of the Person be- 
comes the Subject, and the Accusative of the Thing is retained ; as,— 
omnia artis idoctus est, he was taught all accomplishments; 
rogfttus sum sententiam, /was asked my opinion; 
aliquid admonimnr, we are given some admonition. 

a. Only a few Verbs admit the Passive construction. 

Two AccusatiTes with Compounds. 

179. I. Transitive compounds of trftns may take two 
Accusatives, one dependent upon the Verb, the other 
upon the Preposition ; as, — 

mllitis flflmen tradflcit, he leads his soldiers across the river. 

2. With other compounds this construction is rare. 

3. In the Passive the Accusative dependent upon the preposition is 
retained; as, — 

mnitis flflmen trftdflcibantur, the soldiers were led €u:ross the river. 
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Synecdochioal (or Ghreek) Aoottsative. 

180. I . The Synecdochical (or Greek) Accusative denotes the pari 
to which an action or quality refers ; as, — 

tremit arttls, literally, he trembles as to his limbs, ue, his limbs tremble ; 
ntlda grentl, lit. bare as to the knee^ t>. with knee bare ; 
mantis revinctus, lit. tied as to the hands, f>. with bands tied. 

a. Note that this construction — 

a) Is borrowed from the Greek. 

b) Is chiefly confined to poetry. 

c) Usually refers to a part of the body. 

d) Is used with Adjectives as well as Verbs. 



Aoousative of Time and Space. 

181. I. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are de- 
noted by the Accusative ; as, — 

quadrftgintft ann5s vixit, he lived forty years ; 

hie locus pass^ sescentSs aberat, this place was six hundred paces 

away, 
arborSs quinquftgintft ped§s altae, trees fifty feet high, 
abhinc tr§8 annos, three years ago, 

2. Emphasis is sometimes added by using the Preposition per ; as, 
per du58 annds laborftvX, I toiled throughout two years. 

Accusative of Idmit of Motion. 

182. I. The Accusative of Limit of Motion is used — 
d) With names of Towns ^ Small Islands, and Peninsulas ; as, — 

Romam v6ni, I came to Rome; 

AthSnas proficiscitur, he sets out for Athens ; 

DSlum pervSni, I arrived at Delos, 

&) With domum, domos, rus ; as, — 

domum revertitur, he returns home ; 
rus Ib6, 1 shall go to the country. 

Note. — When domus means house (i.e. building), it takes a prep- 
osition; as, — 

in domum veterem remigr&re, to move back to an old house. 
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2. Other designations of place than those above mentioned require 
a Preposition to denote Limit of Motion; as, — 

Ad Italiam vtait, he came to Italy. 

a. The Preposition is also customary when the Accusatives 
iirbem or oppidiun stand in apposition with the name 
of a town; as, — 

Cirtam in nrbem, to the city Cirta ; 
G«n§vam ad oppidum, to the town Geneva, 

b. The name of a town denoting limit of motion may be com- 
bined with the name of a country or other word dependent 
upon a preposition ; as, — 

Thiiri58 in Italiam perveotus, carried to Thurii in Italy ; 
cum Acfin ad exercitom vSniiset, when he had come to 
the army at Ace, 

3. To denote toward^ to the vicinity of, in the vicinity ^ ad is 
used; as, — 

ad Tarentum tSiiI, I came to the vicinity of Tarentum ; 

ad CannAs ptLsna facta est, a battle was fought near Cannce, 

4. In poetry the Accusative of any noun denoting a place may be 
used without a preposition to express the limit of motion ; as, — 

Italiam v6nit, he came to Italy, 

5. The ^a/ notion seems to represent the original function of the 
Accusative Case. Traces of this primitive force are recognizable in 
the phrase Infitib Ire, to deny (lit. to go to a denial), and a few 
other similar expressions. 

Accusative in Exclamations. 

183. The Accusative, generally modified by an Adjec- 
tive, is used in Exclamations ; as, — 

m§ miserum ah, wretched me I 

fallftcem spem, oh, deceptive hope I 

Accusative as Subject of the Infinitive. 

184. The Subject of the Infinitive is put in the Accusa- 
tive; as, — 

vide5 hominem abire, I see that the man is going away. 
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Other Uses of the Acousative. 

185. Here belong — 

1 . Some Accusatives which were originally Appositives ; viz, — 
id genua, of that kind; as, hominte id genus, men of that 

kind (originally hominis, id genus hominum, men, that 

kind of men) ; 
virile secus, muliebre seous, of the mate sex, of the female sex 
meam vicem, tuam vicem, etc, for my part, etc, ; 
bonam partem, in large part; 
maximam partem, /"^^r the most part, 

2. Some phrases of doubtful origin ; as, — 

id temporis, at that time ; quod sX, dut if; 

id aetatis, at that time ; cStera, in other respects; 

deztrum, on the right; laevum, on the left, 

THE DATIVE. 

186. The Dative case in general expresses relations 
which are designated in English by the prepositions to 
and for. 

Dative of Indirect Object. 

187. The commonest use of the Dative is to denote the 
person to whom something is given, said, or cbne, Thils : — 

I. With transitive verbs in connection with the Accu- 
sative ; as, — 

hanc pecHniam mihi dat, he gives me this money; 
haec nobis dixit, he said this to us, 

a. Some verbs which take this construction also admit another, 
particularly the verbs d5n5 and circumd5. Thus : — 

Either Themiatocll munera donSvit, he presented gifts to 

Themistocles^ or 
Themistoclem mUneribua ddnSvit, he presented Themis- 

tocles with gifts ; 
urbi mfiros circumdat, he builds walls around the city, or 
urbem muria circumdat, he surrounds the city with walls, 

K 
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II. With many intransitive verbs ; as, — 

nfUU lab5rl cSdit, he yields to no labor; 
tibi •uscinseS, I am angry with you, 

a. Here belong many verbs signifying favor^ help, injure^ 
please, displease, trust, distrust, command, obey, serve, resist, 
indulge, spare , pardon, envy, threaten, believe, persuade, and 
the like ; as, — 

Caesar populftribiis favet, Caesar favors (i,e. is favorable 

to) the popular party ; 
amIclB c5nnd5, 1 trust (to) my friends; 
multibus ign58cit, he pardons (t\e, grants pardon to) the 

troops ; 
Orgetorix HelvStiXs persuasit, Orgetorix persuaded (made 

it acceptable to) the Helvetians ; 
bonis nocet qui malls parclt, he injures (does harm to) 

the good, who spares the bad, 

NOTB. — It is to be borae in mind that these verbs do not take the Dative by 
virtue of their apparent English equivalence, but simply because they are iniransu- 
tive, and adapted to an indirect object. Some verbs of the same apparent Eng>- 
lish equivalence are transitive and govern the Accusat ive i as, juvO, laedd, 
deieotO. Thus: audent^s deus Juvat, GoeThelps the bold; nSminem 
laesit, he injured no one. 

b. Verbs of this class are used in the passive only imper- 
sonally; as, — 

tlbl -paxcitox, you are spared; 

mlhl persuftdStur, / am being persuculed ; 

el InTldStur, he is envied, 

III. With many verbs compounded with the preposi- 
tions : ad^ ante, oom-,^ In, Inter, ob, post, prae, pr5, sub, 
super, and sometimes circum. 

These verbs fall into two main classes, — 

I. Many siAple verbs which cannot take a Dative of the indi- 
rect object become capable of doing so when compounded with a 
preposition ; as, — 

afflictis succurrit, he helps the afflicted; 

ezercitui praefult, he was in command of the army; 

Intersum cSnsiliXs, / share in the deliberations. 

1 Many such verbs were originally intransitive in English also, and once gov- 
erned the Dative. ^ This was the original form of the proposition cum. 
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2. Many transitive verbs which take only a direct object become 
capable, when compounded, of taking a Dative also as indirect 
object; as, — 

peotLniae pxid5rem antep5nit, he puts honor before money; 
inioere spem amlcls, to inspire hope in on^s friends \ 
IiabiSnum ezercitul praefScit, he put Ldbienus in charge of the 
army. 

Dative of Reference. 

188. I. The Dative of Reference denotes the person to 
whom a statement refers ^ of whom it is true, or to whom it 
is of interest; as, — 

mihl ante ociil5s veraSUis, /^ti^ hover before my eyes (lit. hover before 

the eyes to me) ; 
ill! sevSritb amdrem n5n dSminjiit, in his case severity did not 

diminish love (lit. to him severity did not diminish) ; 
intercliidere hostibus conimefttum, to cut off the supplies of the 

enemy. 

a. Note the phrase allciii interdlcere aqu& et Ifirnl, to interdict one 
from fire and water. 

Note. — The Dative of Reference, unlike the Dative of Indirect Object, docs 
not modify the verb, but rather the sentence as a whole. It is often used where, 
according to the English idiom, we should expect a Genitive ; so in the first and 
third of the above examples. 

2. Special varieties of the Dative of Reference are — 

(I) Dative of the Local Standpoint. This is regularly a 
participle; as, — 

oppidum primum Thessaliae venientibus ab Eplr5, the 
first town of Thessaly as you come from Epirus (lit. 
to those coming from E.). 

b) Ethical Dative. This name is given to those Dative con- 
structions of the personal pronouns in which the connection 
of the Dative with the rest of the sentence is of the very 
slightest sort ; as, — 
tfl mihi istias audftciam dSfendis? tell me, do you defend 

that man's audacity? 
quid mihi Celsus agit? what is mv Cel sus doing f 
quid aibi vnlt? what does he mean? (lit wish for him' 

self?) 
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r) Dative of Person Jndging; as^ — 

erlt ille mihi Bemper dens, he Tvill always be a god to me 

(J.e, in my opinion) ; 
qnae lata servitilB tarn olftr5 hominl, how can that be 
slavery to so illustrious a man (i.e. to his mind) ! 

d) Dative of Separation. Compounds of ab, d6, eXy ad 
which have the general sense of taking away govern a 
Dative of the person, less often of the thing; as, — 
hon5rem ditrftxSrunt homini, they took away the honor 

from the man; 
Caesar rSgl tetrarchiam 6ripnlt, Caesar took the tetrarchy 

away from the king; 
silicl scintillam ezcildit, he struck a spark from the JUni. 

Dative of Agency. 

189. The Dative is used to denote agency — 

1 . Regularly with the Gerundive ; as, — 

haec n5bl8 agenda sunt, these things must be done by us ; 
mihi eundum est, /must go (lit. it must begone by me\ 

a. To avoid ambiguity, & with the Ablative is sometimes used with the 
Gerundive; as, — 
hostlbus & nGbiB parcendum est, tke enemy must be spared fy ms, 

2. Much less frequently with the compound tenses of the passive 
voice and the perfect passive participle ; as, — 

disputftti5, quae mihi nftper habita est, the discussion which was 
recently conducted by me. 

3. Rarely with the uncompounded tenses of the passive ; as, — 
honesta bonis virls quaeruntur, noble ends are sought by good men. 

Dative of Possession. 

190. The Dative of Possession occurs with the verb esse 

in such expressions as : — 

mihi est liber, I have a book; 

mihi n5men est Mftrcus, I have the name Marcus. 

I. But with n5men est the name is more commonly attracted 
into the Dative; as, mihi n5men est MSrc0. 
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Dative of Purpose. 

191. The Dative of Purpose designates the end toward 
which an action is directed or for ivhich something exists. 
It is used — 

1 . Unaccompanied by another Dative ; as, — 
castriB locum deiigere, to choose a place for a camp ; 

legionfis praesidid relinquere, to leave the legions as a guard (lit. 

for a guard) ; 
reoeptui canere, to sound the signal for a retreat, 

2. Much more frequently in connection with another Dative of 
the person : — 

a) Especially with some form of esse ; as, — 

f ortflnae tuae mihi cilrae sunt, your fortunes are a care 

to me (lit. for a care) ; 
ndbis sunt odi5, they are an object of hatred to us; 
cui bond? to whom is it of advantage? 

b) With other verbs ; as, — 

h5s tibi mtlnerl misit, he has sent these to you for a pres- 
ent; 

PausaniSs Atticis v6nit auzili5, Pausanias came to the 
aid of the Athenians (lit. to the Athenians for help). 

3. In connection with the Gerundive; as, — 

decemviri 16gibus scrlbundls, decemvirs for codifying the laws, 
mS gerend5 beUo ducem creav6re, w^ they have made leader for 
carrying on the war. 
Note. — This construction with the gerundive is not common till Livy. 

Dative Tvith Adjectives. 

192. The use of the Dative with Adjectives corresponds 
very closely to its use with verbs. Thus : — 

I. Corresponding to the Dative of Indirect Object it occurs with 
adjectives signifying : friendly , unfriendly^ similar^ dissimilar ^ equal^ 
near, related to, etc. ; as, — 

mihi inimlcus, hostile to me ; 

sunt psoximi Germftnls, they are next to the Germans ; 

noxiae poena pftr est5, let the penalty be equal to the damage. 
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a. For propior and prozUnus, with the Accusative, see 
§ HI, 3- 

2. Corresponding to the Dative of Purpose the Dative occurs with 
adjectives signifying : suitable, adapted, fit; as, — 

castrls idSneuB locus, a place fit for a camp; 

apta dies saorifioid, a day suitable for a sacrifice. 
Note. — AdjectiTes of this last class often take the Accusative with ad. 

Dative of Direotion. 

193. In the poets the Dative b occasionally used to denote the 
direction of motion; as, — 

it olftmor cael5, the shout goes heavenward; 

cineres rlv6 fluenti Jace, cast the ashes toward the flowing stream. 

I . By an extension of this construction the poets sometimes use 
the Dative to denote the limit of motion ; as, — 
dum Lati5 de5a Xnferrety while he was bringing his gods to Latium, 



THE GENITIVE. 

194. The Genitive is used with Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs. 

GENITIVE WITH NOUNS. 

195. With Nouns the Genitive is the case which defines the 
meaning of the limited noun more closely. This relation is 
generally indicated in English by the preposition of. There 
are the following varieties of the Genitive with Nouns : — 

Genitive of Oriirin, Objective Genitive, 

Genitive of Material, Genitive of the Whole, 

Ctonitive of Poaaession, Appositional Genitive, 

Subjective Genitive, Genitive of QuaUty. 

196. Gfrenitive of Origin ; as, — 

M&rol flliuB, the son of Marcus, 

197. Oenitive of Material ; as, — 

talantnm aorl, a taleni of gold; 
ModfaMi frttttentl, a peck of grain* 
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198. Genitive of Pomieeeion or Ownership ; as, — 

domus Cicer5ni8, Cicerd^s house, 

1 . Here belongs the Genitive with causfi and grfttift. The Geni- 
tive always precedes ; as, — 

hominom causa,/i7r the sake of men ; 

medrtun amlc5nim grSiti^/or the sake of my friends , 

2. Insteur (lit image) also takes the Possessive Genitive ; as, — 

equus instar mentis, a horse as large as a mountain, 

3. The Possessive Genitive is often used predicatively, especially 
with esse and fieri; as, — 

domns est r6gis, the house is the king's ; 

stultl est in err5re manSre, it is (the part) of a fool to remain in 

error ; 
d§ bell5 judicium imperftt5ris est, n5n mllitnm, the decision con* 

cerning war belongs to the general, not to the soldiers, 

199. Subjective Genitive. This denotes the person who makes 
or produces something or who has a feeling; as, — 

dicta Plat5nis, the utterances of Plato ; 
tim5r6s liber5rum, the fears of the children, 

200. Objective Genitive. This denotes^ the object of an action 
or feeling; as, — 

metus de5rum, the fear of the gods; 

amor Ubertatis, love of liberty ; 

c5nsu6t1idd bondrum hominum, intercourse with good men, 

I . This relation b often expressed by means of prepositions ; as, — 
amor ergft parentis, love toward one^s parents, 

201. Genitive of the "WTiole. This designates the whole of 
which a part is taken. It is used — 

I . With Nouns, Pronouns, Comparatives, Superlatives, and Ordinal 
Numerals; as, — 

mfigna pars hominum, a great part of mankind; 

duo milia peditum, two thousand foot-soldiers ; 

quis mortSlium, who of mortals f 

major fritrum, the elder of the brothers ; 

g6ns maxima Germ&norum, the largest tribe of the Germans; 

primus omnium, the first of all. 
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a. Yet instead of the Genitive of the Whole we often find ex or dS with 
the Ablative, regularly so with Cardinal numbers and quidaxn ; as, — 
flddlissimuB dS servis, the most trusty of the slaves; 
quidam ex amicis, certain of his friends; 
tinus ex mllitibuB, one of the soldiers, 

J, In English we often use <y where there is no relation of whole to part 
In such cases the Latin is more exact, and does not use the Genitive ; 
as, — 

quot vOs estis, hotv many of you are there f 

trecenti conjQr&vimus, three hundred of us have conspired {i,e. 
we, three hundred in number). 

2. The Genitive of the Whole is used also with the Nomi- 
native or Accusative Singular Neuter of Pronouns, or of Adjectives 
used substantively ; also with the Adverbs parum, satis, and partim 
when used substantively ; as, — 

quid c5iisill, what purpose? 

tantum cibi, so much food*, 

plds auctdritfttis, more authority i 

minus labdris, less labor ; 

satis pecuniae, enough money; 

parum industriae, too little industry. 

a. An Adjective of the second declension used substantively may be em- 
ployed as a Genitive of the Whole ; as, nihil bonl, nothing good. 

h. But Adjectives of the third declension agree directly with the noun they 
limit ; as, nihil dulcius, nothing sweeter. 

3. Occasionally we find the Genitive of the Whole dependent upon 
Adverbs of place ; as, — 

ubi terr&rum ? ubi gentium ? where in the world? 

a. By an extension of this usage the Genitive sometimes occurs in depend- 
ence upon prldld and postrldiS, but only in the phrases piidiS 
djus diSi, on the day before that; postrldlS djus die!, on the day 
after that. 

202. Appositional Genitive. The Genitive sometimes has the 
force of an appositive ; as, — 

nomen rSgis, the name of king; 
poena mortis, the penalty of death ; 
ars scrlbendl, the art of writing. 

%36. Genitive of Quality. The Genitive modified by an Adjec- 
tive is used to denote quality. This construction presents several 
varieties. Thus it is used — 
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1. To denote some internal or permanent characteristic of a person 
or thing; as, — 

▼ir m&snae virtfttis, a man of great virtue ; 
rati5n68 ejus modi, considerations of that sort. 

a. Only a limited number of Adjectives occur in this construction, chiefly 
xn&gmus, TTiRTlmua, sununus, tantus, along with Sjus. 

2. To denote measure {breadth^ lengthy etc.) ; as, — 

fossa qulndecim pedum, a trench fifteen feet wide {or deep) ; 
exsiliom decern anndmm, an exile of ten years, 

3. By omission of pretl {Price) ^ or some kindred word, tanti, 
quan^, parvl, mSlgnl, mindris, minimi, plflriml, mftximi are used 
predicatively to denote indefinite value ; as, — 

nlllla stndia tantI sunt, no studies are of so much value; 

mftgnl opera 6jus ejdiBtimftta est, his assistance was highly esteemed. 

a. PltLris (not strictly an adjective) follows the same analogy. 

4. By an extension of the notion of value^ quanU, tantf, pltlris, 
and min5ris are also used with verbs of buying and sellings to denote 
indefinite price I as, — 

quanti aedSa fimis^ cU how high a price did you purchase the house? 

5. Any of the above varieties of the Genitive of Quality may be 
used predicatively ; as, — 

tantae m51is erat Rdmftnam oondere gentem, of so great difficulty 
was it to found the Roman race, 

GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

204. The Genitive is used with many Adjectives to limit 
the extent of their application. Thus : — 

I. With Adjectives signifying desire^ knowledgCy familiarity^ 
m^.mory^ Participation^ power y fulness, and their opposites ; as, — 
studi5su8 discendl, desirous of learning; 
perltus belli, skilled in war; 
Insu6tus labdris, unused to toil; 

immemor mandfiti tul, unmindful of your commission; 
pl6na pericul5rum est vita, life is full of dangers. 
a. Some participles used adjectively also take the Genitive ; as, — 
dnigr^ns vSritatis, fond of truth: 
amRnfl patriae, devoted to one's country. 
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2. Sometimes with proprius and oommfinis ; as, — 

virl propria est fortitlidd, bravery is characteristic of a man, 
memoria est commtUiis omnium artiom, memory is common to all 

professions, 

a, proprius and commtlnis are also construed with the Dative. 

3. With similis the Genitive is the commoner construction in 
Cicero, when the reference is to living objects; as, — 

f nius patris simillimus est, the son is exactly like his father. 
mel similis, like me ; vestrl similis, like you. 

When the reference is to things, both Genitive and Dative occur ; as, — 
mors somn5 (or somni) similis est, decUh is Uke sleep, 

4. In the poets and later prose writers the use of the Genitive with Adjectives 
is extended far beyond earlier limits ; as, atr5z ^soSod^ fierce of temper; incertus 
cGnsilll, undecided in purpose, 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

205. The Genitive is used with the following classes 
of Verbs : — 

Meminl, Reminlscor, OblTviscor. 

206. I. When referring to Persons — 

a, memini takes the Genitive in the significations I bear in 
mind (memor sum), am mindful of or make mention of; 
but the Accusative in the signification, I recall; ss, — 
vlv5rum memini, I am mindful of the living; 
Achilles cfljus suprft meminimus, Achilles ^ of whom vm 

made mention above ; 
Sullam memini, / recall Sulla, 

b, obllvlsoor regularly takes the Genitive ; as, — 
Epictlrl n6n licet obllvlsci, we mustn^t forget Eptcuri*s. 

2. When referring to Things, memini, reminlscor, obli 
viscor take sometimes the Genitive, sometimes the Accusative, appar 
ently without difference of meaning ; as, — 

animus praeterit5rum meminit, the mind remembers th^ past ; 

meministine nomina, do you remember the names ? 

reminlacere veteris incomukodl, remember the former disaster; 

reminlac6ns acerbit&tem, remembering the severity. 
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a. But neuter pronouns, and adjectives used tubttanttvely, regularly stand 
in the Accusative ; as, — 
ha.ec memini, / remember this; 
multa remisiscor, / remember many things, 

3. The phrase mihl (tibi, etc^ In mentem venit, following the analogy of 
xnexnini, takes the Genitive ; as, — 

clvium mihi in mentem venit, / remember the cititeru, 

Admoneo, Commoneo, Commonefacid, 

207. These verbs, in addition to an Accusative of the 
person, occasionally take a Genitive of the thing; as, — 

tS admoned amicitiae nostrae, I remind you of our friendship. 

a. But more frequently (in Cicero almost invariably) these verbs take dd 
with the Ablative ; as, — 
dd ];>ectlLni& m$ admonfis, you remind me of the money, 

h. A neuter pronoun or adjective used substantively regularly stands in 
the Accusative; as, — 
tS hOc admoneO, I give you this warning. 

Verbs of Judicial Action. 

208. I. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Acquitting take 
the Genitive of the charge; as, — 

m6 f&tf acc^at, he accuses me of theft ; 

Verrem av&ritiae coarguit, he convicts Verres of avarice; 

impietatis absoltltuB est, he was acquitted of blasphemy, 

2, Verbs of Condemning take — 

a. The Genitive of the charge ; as, — 

pecfiniae pUblicae damnfitus, condemned (on the charge) 

of embezzlement (lit. public money) ; 
capitis damnfitus, condemned on a capital charge (lit. on a 

charge involving his head), 

b. The Ablative of the penalty ; as, — 

capite damnfitus est, he was condemned to death; 

mllle nummis damnatus est, he was condemned (Jo pay) 

a thousand sesterces (lit. by a thousand sesterces, Abl. of 

Means). 
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3. Note the phrases : — 
v6tl daxnnfttus, vOtI reus, having attained one's prayer (lit condemned on the 

score of one's vow) ; 
dS vl, (accused^ convicted, etc) of assault; 
inter doftrlGs, {accused, convicted, etc) of murder. 

Genitive with Impersonal Verbs. 

209. I. The Impersonals pudet, paenitet, miseret, taedet, 
piget take the Accusative of the person affected^ along 
with the Genitive of the person or thing toward whom the 
feeling is directed ; as, — 

pudet m§ tnl, I am ashamed of you (lit. it shames me of you) ; 
paenitet m6 hHjos facti, I repent of this act; 
earn taedet vltae, he is weary of life i 
paupenun t6 miseret, you pity the poor, 

a. Instead of the Genitive of the thing we often find an Infinitive or Neuter 
Pronoun used as subject of the verb. Thus : — 
md paenitet hOc fdcisse, / repent of having done this; 
md hOc pudet, / am ashamed of this, 

2, Misereor and miser 6so5 also govern the Genitive ; as, — 
miserSminl soci5nim, pity the allies. 

Interest, Refert 

210. With interest, // concerfts, three points enter into 
consideration; viz. — 

a) the person concerned; 

b) the thing about which he is concerned ; 

c) the extent of his concern. 

211. I. The person concerned is regularly denoted by 
the Genitive ; as, — 

patris interest, it concerns the father, 

a. But instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, mei, 
tul, etc.y the Latin uses the Ablative Singular Feminine of 
the Possessive, viz, : me&, tuft, etc. ; as, — 
meft interest, it concerns me. 
Note. ~ But the Latin says omnium nostrum interest, it concerns us all. 
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2. The thing about which a person is concerned is 
denoted — 

d) by a Neuter Pronoun as subject ; as, — 

h5c rel piLblicae interest, this concerns the state. 

b) by an Infinitive; as, — 

omnium interest val6re, it concerns cUt to keep welL 

c) by an Indirect Question ; as, — 

mefi interest quand5 veniSs, / am concerned as to when 
you are coming, 

3. The degree of concern is denoted — 

fl) by the Genitive (of Quality) : mftgni, parvl, etc ; as, — 
mefi mfignl interest, it concerns me greatly, 

b) by the Adverbs, mSgnopere, magis, mftzimS, etc, ; as, — 
civium minime interest, it concerns the citizens very little, 

c) by the Neuters, multnm, plfls, minus, etc, ; as, — 
multum vestrfi interest, it concerns you much, 

4. RSfert follows interest in its construction, except that it rarely 
takes the Genitive of the person. Thus : — 

meft r6f ert, // concerns me ; 
but rarely illius r6f ert, it concerns him. 

Genitive with Other Verbs. 

212. I. Verbs of Plenty and Want sometimes govern 
the Genitive ; as, — 

pecuniae indigSs, j^<;» need money, 

a. These verbs more commonly take the Ablative (§ 214, i) ; 
indige5 is the only verb which has a preference for the 
Genitive. 

2. Potior though usually followed by the Ablative, sometimes 
takes the Genitive, almost always so in Sallust ; and regularly in the 
phrase : potM r6mm, to get control of affairs, 

3. In poetry some verbs take the Genitive in imitation of the Greek ; as, — 

ddslne querell&rum, cease your complaints ; 
operum sol^iA, freed from their tasks. 
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THE ABLATIVE. 

213. The Latin Ablative unites in itself three cases which 
were originally distinct both in fonn and in meaning; viz. — 

The Ablative or from-case. 
The Instrumental or with-case. 
The Locative or where-case. 

The uses of the Latin Ablative accordingly fall into 
Genuine Ablative uses, Instrumental uses, and Locative 
uses. 

GENUINE ABLATIVE USES. 
Ablative of Separation. 

214. The Ablative of Separation is construed sometimes 
with, sometimes without, a preposition. 

I. The following words regularly take the Ablative without a 
preposition : — 

a) The Verbs oi freeing: llber5, solv5, lev6 ; 

b) The Verbs of depriving: prlv6, spoli5, exu5, frandd^ 
niLd5 ; 

c) The Verbs of lacking* egeS, care5, vac5 ; 

d) The corresponding Adjectives, liber, inftnis, vacuus^ 
ntldus, and some others of similar meaning 

Thus: — 
oflrls lIberatu8,^^^//yr^/« cares ; 
Caesar hostSs armb eznit, Caesar stripped the enemy of 

their arms ; 
caret sSnsiL conuniUiI, he lacks common sense ,* 
aiudlid eget, he needs help ; 
bondrum vita vacua est metO, the life of the good is free 

from fear. 

Note i. — Yet Adjectives and UberO may take the preposition ab, — regu- 
larly so with the Ablative of persons ; as, — 

-urbem & tyrannO in^erftrunt, they freed the city from the tyrant. 
Note 2. — Indlgred usually takes the Qtol ve. See § 212, 1, a. 
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2. Of Verbs signifying to keep from^ to remove^ to withdraWy some 
take the preposition, others omit it. The same Verb often admits both 
constructions. Examples : — 

abstinSre cibd, to abstain from food ; 

hostSs finibus proliibu6nuit, they kept the enemy from their borders ; 

praedonSs ab inBulfi prohibuit, he kept the pircUes from the island, 

3. Other Verbs of separation usually take the Ablative with a Prep- 
osition, particularly compounds of dia- and sfi- ; as, — 

dissentid fi t6, / dissent from you ; 

BScernantur a ndbXis, let them be separated from us. 

Ablative of Source. 

215. The Ablative of Source is used with the participles 
nfttus and ortns (in poetry also with Sditus, satus, and some 
others), to designate parentage or station ; as, — 

Jove nfitua, son of Jupiter ; 

summo loco nfitus, high-born (lit. born from a very high place) ; 

ndbili genere ortus, born of a noble family, 

1. Pronouns regularly (nouns rarely) take ez; as,— 

ez m5 n&tua, sprung from me, 

2. To denote remoter descent, ortus ab, or criundus (with or 
without ab), is used ; as, — 

ab Ulize oriundus, descended from Ulysses, 

Ablative of Agent. 

216. The Ablative accompanied by a (ab) is used with 
passive verbs to denote the personal agent ; as, — 

ft Caesare acctlsfttus est, he was arraigned by Caesar, 

1 . Collective nouns referring to persons, and abstract nouns when 
personified, may be construed as the personal agent. Thus : — 
hostes ft f ortuna dSserSbantur, the enemy were deserted by Fortune ; 
ft multitiidine hostium m5nt6s tenSbantur, the mountains were held 

by a multitude of the enemy, 

2. Names of animals sometimes admit the same construction. Thus : — 

ft canibus lani&tu^est, he was torn to pieces by dogs. 
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Ablative of Comparison. 

217. I. The Ablative is often used with Comparatives 

in the sense of than; as, — 

melle dulcior, sweeter than honey ; 

patria mihi vIUl carior est, my country is dearer to me than life, 

2. This construction, as a rule, occurs only as a substitute for quam 
(than) with the Nominative or Accusative. In other cases quam must 
be used ; as, — 

tul studiSsior sum quam ilUus, / am fonder of you than of him. 
Studi5sior ill6 would have meant, lam fonder of you than he is. 

3. PlflB, minus, amplius, longius are often employed as the equiv- 
alents of plfls quam, minus quam, etc. Thus : — 

amplius viginti urbSs incenduntur, more than twenty cities are 

fired; 
minus quinque milia pr5cessit, he advanced less than five miles. 

4. Note the use of opiniOne with Comparatives; as, — 

opIniOne celerius venit, he comes more quickly than expected (lit than opinion). 

INSTRUMENTAL USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 
Ablative of Means. 

218. The Ablative is used to denote means or instru- 
ment; as, — 

Alexander sagittfi vulnerStus est, Alexander was wounded by an 
arrow. 

There are the following special varieties of this Ablative : — 

I . Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds take 

the Ablative ; as, — 

divitils Utitur, he uses his wealth (lit. he benefits himself by his 
wealth) ; 

vita fruitur, he enjoys life (lit. he enjoys himself by life) ; 

mUnere fungor, T perform my duty (lit. T busy myself with duty); 

carne vescuntur, they eat flesh (\\i. feed themselves by means of) ; 

urbe potltus est, he got possession of the city (lit. made himself power- 
ful by the city). 

a. Potior sometimes governs the Genitive. See § 212, 2. 
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2. With opus est (rarely fUius est), there is need] as, — 

duce ii5bl8 opus est, we fieed a leader, 

a, A Neuter Pronoun or Adjective often stands as subject with 
opus as predicate. Thus : — 

h5c mihi opus est, this is necessary for me, 

h. An ordinary substantive rarely stands as subject. Thus dux 
nobis opus est is a rare form of expression. 

c. Note the occasional use of a perfect passive participle with opus 
est; as, — 

opus est proper&tG, there is need of haste, 

3. With nitor, innizus, and frStus ; as, — 

nititur hastS, he rests on a spear (lit. supports himself by a spear) ; 
frStus virtute, relying on virtue (lit. supported by virtue), 

4. With contin6rI, c5nsistere, constftre, consist of; as,— 
nervis ct ossibus continentur, they consist of sinews and bones (lit. 

they are held together by sinews and bones) ; 
mortall c5nsistit corpore mundus, the world consists of mortal sub- 
stance (lit. holds together by means of etc), 

5. With miscSre and mUtSre ; as, — 
mella vind misc6re, to mix honey with wine ; 

pftcem bello mtltant, they change peace for war (lit. with war), 

6. In expressions of the type : — 

quid hoc homine facias, whcU can you do with this man ? 
quid mefi Tullioia fict, what will become of my dear Tullia f (lit. what 
will be done with herf) 

7. In the following special phrases at variance with the ordinary 
English idiom : — 

proelio contendere, vincere, to contend, conquer in battle; 
proelio lacessere, to provoke to battle ; 
assuStus (assuSf actus) labore, accustomed to toil ; 
curru vehi, to ride in a chariot ; 
pedibus ire, to go on foot ; 
tlbiis (fidibus) canere, to play the flute {lyre) ; 
piia ludere, to play ball; 
castrls s6 ten6re, to keep in camp ; 
and some others. 

L 
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8. With Verbs oi filling and Adjectives erf plenty ; as, --^ 
foBsfts Tirgul^B complSmnt, they filled the trenches with brush, 

a. But plSnus more commonly takes the Genitive. See § 304, i. 

9. Under < Means' belongs also the Ablative of the way by 
which \ as, — 

vlnom Tiberl devecttun^ wine brought down (by) the Tiber, 

10. The means may be a person as well as a thing. Thus : — 

multibus a laoa LemannO ad montem JOram mOrum perdadt, wUh 
(«>. by means of) his troops he runs a wall from Lake Geneva to Aft. Jura, 

Ablative of Cause. 

219. The Ablative is used to denote came ; as, — 
multa gl5riae oupiditftte f Soit, he did many things on account of his 

love of glory, 

1 . So especially with verbs denoting mental states ; as, deiector, 
gaude5, laetor, glorior, fid5, c5nfld5. Also with contentua; 
as,— 

fortHnfi amici gaude5, / rejoice at the fortune of my friend (i.e. on 

account of it) ; 
victdrifi sufi gl5riantur, they exult over their victory ; 
nfitOrfi loci c5nfid6bant, they trusted in the character of their 

country (lit. were confident on account of the character), 

a. fIdO and cOnfldO always take the Dative of the person ({ 187, II. a)\ 
sometimes the Dative of the thing. 

2. As Ablatives of Cause are to be reckoned also such Ablatives . 
as jussiL, by order of injussH, rogfitH, etc. 

Ablative of Maimer. 

220. The Ablative with cum is used to denote man- 
ner; as, — 

cum gravitate loquitur, he speaks with dignity, 

1 . The preposition may be omitted when the Ablative is modifie(J 
by an adjective ; as, ^ 

m&gii& gravit&te loquitur, he speaks with great dignity. 

2. The preposition is regularly omitted in the expressions j^e, 
injuria, joc5, vl, fraude, voluntSlte, fUrtd, silenti5. 
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3. A special variety of the Ablative of Manner denotes that in ac- 
cordance with which or in pursuance of which anything is or is done. 
It is generally used without a preposition. Thus : — 

mea sententifi, according to my opinion ; 

muSm m5ribuB, in accordance with their custom ; 

snft sponte, voluntarily^ of their own cuxord; 

eft ooiidioi5iiey on these terms. 

Ablative of Attendant Ciroumstanoe. 

221. The Ablative is often used to denote an attendant 
circumstance of an action or an event ; as, — 

bonlB anspioils, under good auspices ; 

niUla est altercftti5 olftm5ribuB mnqnam habita mftj5ribuB, no 

debate was ever held under circumstances of greater applause ; 
ezstinguitur ingenti liLotii pr5vlnoiae, he dies under -circumstances 

of greed grief on the part of the province ; 
long5 intervftll5 sequitur, he follows at a great distance. 

Ablative of Acoompaniment. 

222. The Ablative with cum is used to denote accompa- 
niment ; as, — 

cum comitibus profectus est, he set out with his attendants ; 
cum febri rediit, he returned with a fever, 

I. In military expressions the Ablative may stand without cum 
when modified by any adjective except a numeral ; as, — 
omnibus odpils, ingenti ezercitH, mftgnft manCL ; but always cum 
ezercitfL, com dnftbus legidnibus. 

Ablative of Degree of Difference. 

223. The Ablative is used with comparatives and words 
involving comparison (as post, ante, Infrft, suprft ; superftre, 
surpass) to denote the degree of difference ; as, — 

*dimidi5 minor, smaller by a half*, 
tribus pedibus altior, three feet higher ; 
paul5 post, a little afterwards ; 

qu5 pliLra habSmus, e5 oupimns ampli5ra, the more we have, the 
more we want. 
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▲blative of Quality. 

224. The Ablative, modified by an adjective, is used to 
denote quality ; as, — 

paella eximifl fdrmS, a girl of exceptional beauty ; 
vir singulftrl indnstrift, a man of singular industry. 

I. The Ablative of Quality may also be used predicatively ; as, — 
est mflgnfl prildenti&, he is {a man) of great wisdom ; 
bon5 anim5 sunt, tJtey are of good courage. 

3. In place of the Adjective we sometimes find a limiting Genitive ; as, — 
sunt specie et colGre tauri, th^y are of the appearance and color of a bull, 

3. In all numerical designations of weighty value, dimension, etc., the Genitive 
of Quality takes the place of the Ablative of Quality. See § 203. 2. 

Ablative of Price. 

225. With verbs of buying and sellings price is desig- 
nated by the Ablative ; as, — 

servum quinque minis Gmit, he bought the slave for five minae. 

1. The Ablatives mflgnO, pltlrimO, parv5, minimd (by omission 
of preti5) are used to denote indefinite price \ as, — 

aedfis magn5 v6ndidit, he sold the house for a high price. 

2. For the Genitive of Indefinite Price, see § 203, 4. 

Ablative of Specification. 

226. The Ablative of Specification is used to denote 
that in respect to which something is or is done ; as, — 

Helvetil omnibus GaUIs virtilte praest&bant, the Helvetians sur- 
passed all the Gauls in valor \ 
pede claudus, lame in his foot. 

1 . Note the phrases : — 

mSijor nStiL, older (lit. greater as to age) ; 
minor natfl, younger. 

2. Here belongs the use of the Ablative with dignus and 
indignus; as,— 

dign! hon5re, worthy of honor ; 
fids indXgnX, unworthy of confidence. 
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AblatiTe Absolute. 

227. The Ablative Absolute is grammatically inde- 
pendent^of the rest of the sentence. In its commonest 
form it consists of a noun or pronoun limited by a 
participle; as, — 

urbe capta, Aeneas fflgit, when the city had been captured^ Aeneas 
fled (lit. the city having been captured), 

1. Instead of a participle we often find an adjective or noun ; as, — 
vlv6 Caesare rfis ptlblica salv^ erat, while Caesar was alive the 

state was safe (lit. Caesar being alive) ; 
Tar.quini5 r6ge, Pythagoras in Italiam vdu^t, in the reign of Tar- 

quin Pythagoras came into Italy (lit. Tarquin being king), 
Cn. Pomp6j5, M. Crass5 c5nsulibus, in the consulship of Gnaeus 

Pompey and Marcus Crassus. * 

2. The Ablative Absolute is generally used in Latin where in 
English we employ subordinate clauses. Thus the Ablative Absolute 
may correspond to a clause denoting — 

a) Time, as in the foregoing examples. 

b) Condition; as, — 

omnfis virtfltfis jacent, ▼olnptflte dominante, all virtues 
He prostratCy if pleasure is master, 

c) Opposition; as, — 

perditis omnibus rfibns, virttls 86 snstentftre potest, 

though everything else is lost, yet Virtue can maintain 
herself, 

d) Cause; as, — 

nflU5 adversante rSgnum obtinuit, since no one opposed 
him, he secured the throne, 

e) Attendant circumstance ; as, — 

passis palmis pflcem petivfinint, with hands outstretched 
they sued for peace, 

3. An Infinitive or clause sometimes occurs in the Ablative Abso- 
lute construction in Livy and later writers ; as, — 

audits eum fflgisse, when it was heard that he had fled, 

4. A noun or pronoun stands in the Ablative Absolute construction 
only when it denotes a different person or thing from any in the clause 
in which it stands. Exceptions to this principle are extremely rare. 
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LOCATIVE USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 
Ablative of Place. 

A, Place where. 

228. The place where is regularly denoted by the Ab- 
lative with a preposition ; as, — 

in orbe habitat, he dwells in the city. 

I. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
lation; tHz. — 

a) Names of towns, — except Singulars of the First and 
Second Declensions; as, — 

CarthSgine, at Carthage; 
▲thinfi, at Athens; 
veils, at Veii. 

b) The general words I006, lodci, parte, also many words modi- 
fied by tOtus or even by other Adjectives ; as, — 

h6c loc5, at this phice; 

t5tla castrls, in the whole camp, 

c) The special words : forfs, out of doors; rflri, in the country; 
terra marlque, on land and sea, 

d) The poets freely omit the preposition with any word denot- 
ing place ; as, — 

Btant Utore pupp6s, the ships rest on the beach, 

B, Place from which?- 

229. Place from which is regularly denoted by the 

Ablative with a preposition; as, — 

ab Italia profectus est, he set out from Italy; 
ex urbe rediit, he returned from the city, 

I. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition; viz, — 

cC) Names of towns and small islands ; as, — 
R5ma profectas est, he set out from Rome; 
Rliod5 revertit, he returned from Rhodes, 

1 Place from which, though strictly a Genuine Ablative use, is treated here for 
sake of convenience. 
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b) dom5, from home ; rflre, from the country. 

c) Freely in poetry ; as, — 

Italift decessit, he withdrew from Italy, 

2. With names of towns, ab is used to mean from the vicinity of 
or to denote the point whence distance is measured; as, — 

a Gergovia discessit, he withdrew from the vicinity of GergoTna, 
a R5ma X milia aberat, he was ten miles distant from Rome. 

Urbe and oppidfi, when standing in apposition with a town name, 
are accompanied by a preposition ; as, — 

Curibus ex oppidd Sablndnun^ from Cures^ a town of the Sabines. 

Ablative of Time. 

A, Time at which. 

230. The Ablative is used to denote the time at 
zvhich; as, — 

quarts hfirfl mortuas est, he died at the fourth hour; 
anno septuagGsimd cdnsal crefttus, elected consul in his seventieth 
year. 

1. Any word denoting a period of time may stand in this con- 
struction, particularly annus, v6r, aestfts, hiems, di6s, nox, h5ra, 
comitia (^Election Day), Itldl {the Games) j etc. 

2. Words not denoting time require the preposition in, unless 
accompanied by a modifier. Thus : — 

in pSce, in peace; in bell5, in war; 

but secund5 bell5 Ptlnicd, in the second Punic War, 

3. Expressions like in ed tempore, in sununS senectfLte take 
the preposition because they denote situation rather than time. 

B, Time within which. 

231. Time within which is denoted by the Ablative 
either with or without a preposition ; as, — 

Stella SStumI trigintfl annis cursum c5nficit, the planet Saturn 

completes its orbit within thirty years ; 
ter in ann5, thrice in the course of the year. 

I. Occasionally the Ablative denotes duration of time; as,— 
bienniO prGsperiKs rfis habult, for two years he had a prosperous administration. 
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THE LOCATIVE. 

232. The Locative case occurs only in the following 
words : — 

1. Regularly in the Singular of names of towns and small islands 
of the first and second declensions, to denote the place in which ; as, — 

Rdmae, at Rome ; CorinthI, at Corinth ; 

Rhodl, at Rhodes. 

2. In the following special forms : — 

domi, at home; htunl, on the ground; 

beUI, in war ; mllitiae, in war; 

▼esperf, at evening; "hexl^ yesterday, 

3. Note the phrase pendSre animi, lit. to be in suspense in 
one's mind, 

4. Consonant Stems occasionally form a Locative in -I ; as, — 

LacedaemonI, at Sparta ; Carthflginl, cU Carthage ; 
TIburX, at Tibur, 



Chapter III. — Syntax of Adjectives. 

233. I. The word with which an Adjective agrees is 
called its Subject. 

2. Attributive and Predicate Adjectives. An Attribu- 
tive Adjective is one that limits its subject directly ; as, — 

vir sapifins, a wise man ; 
A Predicate Adjective is one that limits its subject through 
the medium of a verb (usually esse) ; as, — 

vir est sapiens, the man is wise ; 

vir vidfibfitur sapiens, the man seemed wise ; 

vir jfldic&tus est sapiens, the man was judged wise, 

3. Participles and Adjective Pronouns have the construction of 
Adjectives. 
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AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

234. Agreement with One Noun. When an Adjective 
limits one noun it agrees with it in Gender, Number, 
and Case. 

1 . Two Adjectives in the Singular may limit a noun in the Plural ; 
as, prima et vicfisima legifinfis, the first and twentieth legions. 

2. A Predicate Adjective may stand in the Neuter when its Subject 
is Masculine or Feminine and denotes a thing ; as, — 

mors est misenim, death is a wretched thing, 

235. Agreement with Two or More Nouns. 

A, AGREEMENT AS TO NUMBER. 

1. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 

in number with the nearest noun ; as, — 

pater tuus et mSitex, your father and mother; 

eadem alacritfts et studium, the same eagerness and zeal. 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative, it is regularly 
Plural; as, — 

pax et Concordia sunt pulchrae, peace and concord are glorious. 

B. AGREEMENT AS TO GENDER. 

1. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 
in gender with the nearest noun ; as, — 

rfis operae mtiltae ac labdris, a matter of much effort and labor, 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative — 

a) If the nouns are of the same gender, the Adjective agrees 
with them in gender; as, — 

pater et filius capti svLnt, father and son were captured. 
Yet with feminine abstract nouns, the Adjective is more 
frequently Neuter ; as, — 

stnltitia et timidit&s fugienda vxiaty folly and cowardice 
must be shunned. 
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b) If the nouns are of different gender ; then, — 

a) In case they denote persons, the Adjective is Mascu- 
line; as, — 

pater et m&ter mortui sunt, the father and mother have 
dud, 

fi) In case they denote things, the Adjective is Neu- 
ter; as, — 

hondrte et victdriae f ortulta sunt, honors and victories 
are accidental, 

y) In case they include both persons and things, the 
Adjective is, — 

aa) Sometimes Masculine ; as, — 
domuB, uxor, Uberl inventi sunt, home, wife, and children 
are secured, 

PP) Sometimes Neuter ; as, — 
parentis, Uberds, domds Tllia habere, to hold parents, 
children, houses, cheap. 

yy) Sometimes it agrees with the nearest noun ; as, — 
popuU prSvinciaeque Uberfltae sunt, nations and pro7f- 
inces were liber cUed. 

c) ConBtruction according to Sense. Sometimes an Ad- 
jective does not agree with a noun according to strict gram- 
matical form, but according to sense ; as, — 

pars bSstils objecti sunt, part (of the men) were thrown 
to beasts. 



ADJECTIVES USED SXTBSTAMTIVELT. 

236. I. Plural Adjectives used Substantively 
Adjectives are quite freely used as Substantives in the 
Plural. The Masculine denotes persons; the Neuter 
denotes things ; as, — 

docti, scholars ; parva, small things ; 

mall, the wicked; mSgna, great things ; 

Graecl, the Greeks ; titiUa, useful things ; 

nostri, our men. 
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2. Neuter Plural Adjectives thus used are confined mainly to the 
Nominative and Accusative cases. Such forms as mftgndrum, om- 
nium; mflgnis, omnibus, would ordinarily lead to ambiguity; yet 
where there is no ambiguity, they sometimes occur ; as, — 

parva comp5nere mslgnis, to compare small things with great. 
Otherwise the Latin says : magnSrom rSrum, vcAiigDSA rGbus, etc, 

237. Singular Adjectives used Substantively. Ad- 
jectives are less freely used as Substantives in the Sin- 
gular than in the Plural. 

1. Masculine Adjectives occur only occasionaUy in this use ; as, — 
probus invldet nSminI, the honest man envies nobody, 

a. Usually vir, homd, or some similar word is employed ; as, — 

homd doctuB, a scholar ; 
vir Rfimanns, a Roman, 

b. But when limited by a pronoun any adjective may be so 
used; as, — 

hie doctuB, this scholar; 

doctns quidam, a certain scholar, 

2, Neuters are likewise infrequent; as^ — 

v6rum, truth ; 
ifiBtawL, justice ; 
honestum, virtue. 

a. This substantive use of Neuter Singulars is commonest in the con- 
struction of the Genitive of the Whole, and after Prepositions ; as, — 
aliqidd vSri, something true; 
nihil novi, nothit^ new ; 
in medio, in the midst, 

238. From Adjectives which, like the above, occasionally admit the 
substantive use, must be carefully distinguished certain others which 
have become nouns ; as, — 

adversSrios, opponent ; hibema, winter quarters ; 

aequalis, contemporary ; propinquus, relative ; 

amicus, friend; socius, partner; 

cognfltus, kinsman ; Bod&lis, comrade; 

vicinus, neighbor; etc. 
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ADJECnVBS WITH THE FORCE OF ADVERBS. 

239. The Latin often uses an Adjective where the Eng- 
lish idiom employs an Adverb or an adverbial phrase; as, — 

senfltus freqnfins convfinit, the senate assembled in great numbers ; 
fait assiduuB m6cum, he was constantly with me. 



COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

240. I. The Comparative often corresponds to the English Positive 
with ^rather^ ^ somewhat ^ *too^ ; as,— 

senectflB est loqu&cior^ old age is rather talkative. 

2. So the Superlative often corresponds to the Positive with 
'•very''; as, — 

vir fortissimuB, a very brave man. 

3. Strengthening Words. Vel and quam are often used witli 
the Superlative as strengthening particles, vel with the force of * very^ 
and quam with the force of ^ as possible ' ; as, — 

▼el mftximus, the very greatest ; 

quam mSbdmae c5piae, as great forces as possible. 

4. Phrases of the type * more rich than brave ' regularly take the Comparative 
in both members ; as, — 

exercitus erat ditior quam f ortior, fAe army was more rich than brave, 

OTHER PECULIARITIES. 

241. I . Certain Adjectives may be used to denote a part of an object y 
chiefly primus, extrfimus, summus, medius, Xnfimus, imos ; as, — 

summus m5ns, the top of the mountain ; 
eztr6m& hieme, in the last part of the winter. 

2. Prior, primus, ultimus, and postremus are frequently equiva- 
lent to a relative clause ; as, — 

primus eam vidi, / was the first who saw her ; 
ultimus dficessit, he was the last who withdrew. 

3. When multus and another adjective both limit the same noun, 
et is generally used ; as, — 

multae et m&gnae c6gitati6n6s, many (and) great thoughts. 
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Chapter IV. — Syntax of Pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

242. I. The Personal Pronouns as subjects of verbs 
are, as a rule, not expressed except for the purpose of 
emphasis, contrast, or clearness. Thus ordinarily : — 

vide5, 1 see\ amat, he loves. 

But ego t6 vide6, et tfl m6 vidfis, I see you, and you see me 

2. The Genitives mei, tul, nostrl, vestrl are used only as Objective 
Genitives ; nostmm and vestmm as Genitives of the Whole. Thus : — 

memor tul, mindful of you, 
deslderium vestrl, longing for you ', 
n6m5 vestmm, no one of you. 

a. But nostrum and vestmm are regularly used in place of the Pos- 
sessive in the phrases omnium nostmm, omnium vestmm. 

3. The First Plural is often used for the First Singular of Pronouns 
and Verbs. Compare the Eng. editorial * we.' 

4. When two Verbs govern the same object, the Latin does not 
use a pronoun with the second, as is the rule in English. Thus : — 

virttLs amicitifts conciliat et cdnservat, virtue establishes friend- 
ships and maintains them (not eSLs cdnservat) . 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

243. I. The Possessive Pronouns, as a rule, are not 
employed except for the purpose of clearness. Thus : — 

patrem amd, I love my father, 

d6 filil morte flfibas,/^?// wept for the death of your son. 
But — 

d6 morte fllil mel fSJStsiiA, you wept for the death of my son. 

a. When expressed merely for the sake of clearness, the pos- 
sessive usually stands after its noun ; but in order to indi- 
cate emphasis or contrast, it precedes ; as, — 
sua manfl liberds occldit, with his own hand he slew his 

children ; 
meS quidem sententift, in my opinion at least. 
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2. Sometimes the Possessive Pronouns are used with the force of 
an Objective Genitive; as, — 

metos Tester, fear of you; 
dtelderitun tnum, longing for you, 

3. For special emphasis, the Latin employs ipslus or ips5ruin, in 
apposition with the Genitive idea implied in the Possessive; as, — 

meS ipslus operft, by my own kelp ; 
nostra ipsdrum oper&, by our own help; 

a. So sometimes other Genitives ; as, — 

xneft finius operft, by the assistance of me alone, 

RBETJBZIVB PRONOUHS. 

244. I. The Reflexive Pronoun b6 and the Possessive 
Reflexive suus have a double use : — 

1. They may refer to the subject of the clause (either principal or 
subordinate) in which they stand, — * Direct Reflexives ' ; as, — 

sS amant, they love themselves; 

suds amlc5s adjavat, he helps his own friends ; 

earn drftvl, ut s6 servSret, / besought him to save himself 

II. They may stand in a subordinate clause and refer to the sub- 
ject of the principal clause, — * Indirect Reflexives ' ; as, — 
mS dr&vit ut 89 d6f enderem, he besought me to defend him (lit. that 

I defend himself) , 
m6 drSvfirunt, ut fortfln&nim suSmm d6f6n8i5nem susciperem, 
they besought me to undertake the defense of their fortunes . 

a. The Indirect Reflexive is mainly restricted to those clauses 
which express the thought, not of the author, but of the sub- 
ject of the principal clause. 

2. The Genitive aul is regularly employed, like mel and tul, as an 
Objective Genitive, e.g. oblltus vmS^ forgetful of himself ; but it occa- 
sionally occurs — particularly in post- Augustan writers — in place of the 
Possessive suus ; as, fruitur f SUnS sul, he enjoys his own fame. 

3. S6 and suus are sometimes used in the sense, one'^s self one'^s 
own, where the reference is not to any particular person ; as, — 

s6 am&re, to love one's self; 

suum genium propitiare, to propitiate one's own genius. 
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4. Suus sometimes occurs in the meaning his own, their own, etc., 
referring not to the subject but to an oblique case ; as, — 

Hannibalem sul civ6s S civit&te 6j6cSrunt, his own fellow-citizens 
drove out Hannibal, 

a. This usage is particularly frequent in combination with 
quisque; as, — 

8UU8 quemque error vexat, his own error troubles each. 

5. The Reflexives for the first and second persons are supplied by 
the oblique cases of ego and til (§ 85) ; as, — 

▼da dSfenditiB, you defend yourselves. 

RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS. 

245. I. The Latin has no special reciprocal pronoun {^each other'^\ 
but expresses the reciprocal notion by the phrases : inter nSs, inter 
vos, inter b6 ; as, — 

Belgae obsidfis inter sS dedfirnnt, the Belgae gave e€u:h other host- 
ages (lit. among themselves) ; 
amSmus inter n5s, we love each other ; 
Gain inter 86 cohortftti sunt, the Gauls exhorted each other. 

a. Note that the Object is not e3q>ressed in sentences of this type. 

DEMON8TRATIVXI PRONOUNS. 
Hie, nie, Iste. 

246. I. Where Mo and ille are used in contrast, hic usually refers 
to the latter of two objects, and ille to the former. 

2. HIc and ille are often used in the sense of ^ the following''; as, — 

Themistocies his verbis epistulam misit, Themistocles sent a letter 

{couched) in the following words ; 
illnd intelleg5, omnium 5ra in mS conversa esse, / understand 

this, that the faces of all are turned toward me. 

3. Hie often means the famous ; as, Bol5n ille, the famous Solon. 

4. Iste frequently involves contempt ; as, iste homo, that fellow I 

5. The above pronouns, along with is, are usually attracted to the 
gender of a predicate noun ; as, hie est honor, meminisse officium 
8uum, this is an honor, to be mindful of one* s duty. 
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I8. 

247. I. Is often serves as the antecedent of the relative qnl. 
-f hus : — 

Mftzimum, earn qui Tarentum rec9pit, dllGxIy I loved MaximuSy the 
man who retook Tarentum, 

a. Closely akin to this usage is is in the sense of such ( = talis) ; 
as,— 

n6n sum is qui terrear, / am not such a person cu to be 
frightened, 

b. Note the phrase id quod, where id stands in apposition with 
an entire clause ; as, — 

ndn suspic&batur (id quod nunc sentiet) satis mult5s 
testte n5bls reliquds esse, he did not suspect (a thing 
which he will now perceive) that we had witnesses enough 
Ufl. 

Yet quod alone, without preceding id, sometimes occurs in 

this use. 

2. Is also in all cases serves as the personal pronoun of the third 
person, ^he; ^ she; 'it; 'they; 'them: 

3. When the English uses 'that of; 'those of to avoid repetition 
of the noun, the Latin omits the pronoun ; as, — 

in exercittl Sullae et postefl in CrassI fuerat, he had been in the 
army of Sulla and afterward in thcU of Crassus ; 

nUllae m6 fSbulae dSlectant nisi PlautI, no plays delight me except 
those ofPlautus, 

4. Note the phrases et is, et ea, etc., in the sense : and that too ; as, — 
vincula, et ea sempiterna, imprisonment, and that too permanently. 

Idem. 

248. I. Idem in apposition with the subject or object often has 
the force of also, likewise ; as, — 

quod idem mihi contigit, which likewise happened to me (lit. which, 

the same thing)'; 
bonus vir, quem eundem sapientem appell&mus, a good man, whom, 

we call also wise, 

2. For Idem atque (ac), the same as, see § 341, i, c. 
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Ipse. 

249. I. Ipse, literally selfy acquires its special force from the con- 
text; as, — 

eo ipsS die, on that very day ; 

ad ipsam ripam, dose to the bank ; 

ips6 terrore, iy mere fright ; 

▼alvae 86 ipsae aperufirunt, the doors opened of their own accord; 

ipse aderat, he was present in person, 

2. The reflexive pronouns are often emphasized by the addition of 
ipse, but ipse in such cases, instead of standing in appositipn with the 
reflexive, more commonly agrees with the subject ; as, — 

s6cum ipsi loqauntur, they talk with themselves ; 

s6 ipse continfire n5n potest, he cannot contain himself 

3. Ipse is also used as an Indirect Reflexive for the purpose of 
marking a contrast or avoiding an ambiguity ; as, — 

Persae pertimufirunt n6 AlcibiadSs ab ipsis dtecbceret et cum 
suls in grStdam redlret, the Persians feared that Alcibiades 
would break with them and become reconciled with his countrymen. 

ea molestissime ferre dSbent homines quae ipsSrum culpa con- 
tracta sunt, men ought to chafe most over those things which have 
been brought about by their own fault (as opposed to the fault of 
others). 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

250. Agreement, i. The Relative Pronoun agrees with 
its antecedent in Gender and Number, but its case is 
determined by its construction in the clause in which it 
stands; as, — 

mulier quam vidSbftmus, the woman iiyhom we saw ; 
bona quibus fruimur, the blessings which we enjoy. 

2. Where the antecedent is compound, the same principles for 
number and gender prevail as in case of predicate adjectives under 
similar conditions (see § 235, B^ 2). Thus : — 

pater et filius, qui capti sunt, the father and son who were captured; 
stultitia et timiditSs quae fugienda aunt, folly and cowardice which 

must be shunned; 
hondrfis et victdriae quae sunt f ortulta, honors and victories which 

are accidental. 
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3. The Relative regularly agrees with a predicate noun (either 
Nominative or Accusative) instead of its antecedent ; as, — 

career, quae lantumiae vooantnr, the prison^ which is called Lau- 

tumiae; 
Celtae, quae est tertia pars, the Celts ^ who are the third part, 

4. Sometimes the Relative takes its gender and number from the 
meaning of its antecedent ; as, — 

pars qui bfistils objecti sunt, a part (of the men) who were thrown 
to beasts. 

5. Occasionally the Relative is attracted into the case of its ante- 
cedent; as, — 

natuB ed patre qud dbd, born of the father that I scad. 

251. Antecedent. I. The antecedent of the Relative is 
sometimes omitted; as, — 
qui nfttflram sequitur sapiens est, he who follows Nature is wise. 

2. The antecedent may be implied in a possessive pronoun (or 
rarely an adjective) ; as, — 

nostra qui remftnsimus caedCs, the slaughter of us who remained; 

servni tumultiL, qu5s iisus ac discipUna subleT&runt, at the up- 
rising of the slaves^ whom experience and discipline assisted 
(servm = servdrum). 

3. Sometimes the antecedent is repeated with the Relative ; as, — 
erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus, there were two routes^ by which 

(routes). 

4. Incorporation of Antecedent in Relative Clause. The 

antecedent is often incorporated in the relative clause. Thus : — 

a) When the relative clause stands first ; as, — 

quam quisque ndvit artem in h&c s6 ezerceat, let each 
one practice the branch which he knows. 

b) When the antecedent is an appositive ; as, — 

n5n longS a ToldsStium finibus absunt, quae clvitSs 
est in prdvincift, they are not far from the borders of 
the Tolosates, a state which is in our province. 

c) When the logical antecedent is a superlative ; as, — 
ThemistoclCs d6 servis suls, quern habuit fiddlissimum 

misit, Themistocles sent the most trusty slave he had. 
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d) In expressions of the type — 

qufi es prfldentlft ; quae tua est prfldentia, such is your 
prudence (lit. of which prudence you are; which is your 
prudence^ , 

5. The Relative is never omitted in Latin as it is in English. Thus 
the boy I saw mast be paer queiii vfU 

6. The Relative is used freely in Latin, particularly at the beginning 
of a sentence, where in English we employ a demonstrative ; as, — 

qa5 factum est, by this it happened^ 

quae cum ita sint, since this is so; 

quibus rSbus cogniUs, when these things became known, 

7. The Relative introducing a subordinate clause may belong 
grammatically to a clause which is subordinate to the one it intro- 
duces; as, — 

numquam dlgn6 satis laudftrl philosophia poterit, cui qui 
p&reat, onme tempus aetfttis Bine molestia possit dSgere, 
philosophy can never be praised enough^ since he who obeys her 
can pass all his life without annoyance (lit. he who obeys which^ 
etc). 
Here cui introduces the subordinate clause possit and connects it 
with philosophia ; but cui is governed by p9reat, which is subordi- 
nate to possit. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

252. I . Quis, any one, is the weakest of the Indefinites, and stands 
usually in combination with si, nisi, nS, num ; as, — 
si quis putat, if any one thinks. 

2. Aliquis (adj. aliqul) is more definite than quis, and corre- 
sponds usually to the English some one, somebody, some ; as, — 

nunc aliquis dicat mihi, now let somebody tell me ; 

utinam modo agSltur aliquid, oh that something may be done, 

3. Quidam, a certain one, is still more definite than aliquis ; as, — 
homo quidam, a certain man (i.e, one whom I have in mind), 

a, Quidam (with or without quasi, as if) is sometimes used in the 
sense : a sort of, kind of; as, — 
quaedam CQ8rn&ti9. a sort of relationship; 

mors est quasi quaedam mi|irr&tiO, death is a kmd of Iransfer, 
as it were. 
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4. Qaisqaam; any one, any one whoever (more general than qnis), 
and its corresponding adjective tUlus, any, occur mostly in negative 
and conditional sentences, in interrogative sentences implying a nega- 
tive, and in clauses of comparison ; as, — 

jtlstitia numquam nocet cuiqaam,yW//V^ never harms anybody; 
si quisquam, Cat5 sapiSns fuit, if anybody was ever wise, Cato was ; 
potestne quisquam sine perturbati5ne animl irasci, can anybody 

be angry without excitement f 
si 0116 mod5 fieri potest, if it can be done in any way; 
taetrior Mo tyrannus fuit quam quisquam euperiorum, he was a 

viler tyrant than any of his predecessors. 

5. Quisque, each one, is used especially under the following circum- 
stances : — 

a) In connection with suua. See § 244, 4, a, 

b^ In connection with a Relative or Interrogative Pronoun; 

as,— 

quod ouique obtigit, id teneat, what falls to each, that let 
him hold, 

c) In connection with superlatives ; as, — 
optimus quisque, all the best (lit. each best one), 

d) With ordinal numerals ; as, — 

quinto qu5que ann5, every four years (lit. ecLch' fifth year), 

6. NSm5, no one, in addition to its other uses, stands regularly with 
adjectives used substantively ; as, — 

n6m5 mort&lis, no mortal ; 
nSm5 RSmftnuBj no Roman, 



PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

253. I. Alius, another, and alter, the other, are often used correl- 
atively ; as, — 

aliud loquitur, aliud sentit, he says one thing, he thinks another ; 
alii resistunt, alii fugiunt, some resist, others flee; 
alter ezeroitum perdidit, alter v6ndidit, one ruined the army, the 

other sold it; 
alterl sS in montem reoSpSrunt, alterl ad impedimenta sS oontu- 

ISrunt, the one party retreated to the mountain, the others betook 

themselves to the baggage. 
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2. Where the English says one does one things another another y the 
Latin uses a more condensed form of statement ; as, — 

aliua aliud amat, one likes one things another another ; 
aliud alib placet, one thing pleases some^ another others, 

a. So sometimes with adverbs ; as, — 

alli cdi5 fugriiint, somefiee in one direction, others in another, 

3. The Latin also expresses the notion ^each other "^ by means of 
alius repeated ; as, — 

Gain alius alium oohortatl sunt, the Gauls encouraged each other, 

4. C6terl means the rest, all the others ; as, — 

ceteris praeatSLre, to be superior to all the others, 

5. ReliquI means the others in the sense of the rest, those remain- 
ingy — hence is the regular word with numerals ; as, — 

reliqui sex, the six others, 

6. Neacib quis forms a compound indefinite pronoun with the 
force of some one or other ; as, — 

causidicus nescio quis, some pettifogger or other; 
mlsit nescio quern, he sent some one or other ; 
neseio qu5 pacto, somehow or other. 



Chapter V. — Syntax of Verbs. 

AGREEMENT. 

"With One Subject. 

254. I. Agreement in Number and Person. A Finite 
Verb agrees with its subject in Number and Person ; as, — 

v6s vid6tis, you see ; 

pater flli5s Instituit, the father trains his sons, 

2. Agreement in Gender. In the compound forms of the verb 
the participle regularly agrees with its subject in gender ; as, — 

■6diti5 repreasa eat, the mutiny was checked. 
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3. Bat when a predkatc nocm is o£ diffefeot geflder (ur nuxB^^ 

its subject, the verb usus^lj 2igrtt& witk ids nearest sahstantive ; as^ — 
Tarquinil mfttsnm prntadM «rat^ Tmrfuimu was his native country 

en his motkif^s ssdt; 
n5n oxnnis error etultitia est dioenda, not every error is to be called 
foUy. 
a. Less frequently the verb agrees with an appositive ; as, — 

OorioU, opfildiun Volf ftinin, eaptum est. Ctriah, a town of the 
Voisci, was captured, 

4. Constniotion aoooidiBC to fianac. Sonetimes the verb 
agrees with its subject according to sense instead of strict gram- 
matical form. Thus : — 

a) In Number ; as, — 

amltitftdd Ifcominnra coavfineraAt, a crowd of men had 
gathered 

b) In Gender; a% — 

duo milia cruoibus adflid sunt, two thousand {men) were 
crucified, 

"Witt Two or More Bvbjact*. 

255. I. AgreenxflBt in Number. With two or more sub- 
jects the verb is regularly plural ; as, — 

pater et flliuB mortul sunt, the father and son died. 

2. But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest subject ; viz,^ — 

a) When the verb precedes both sublets or stands between 
them; as, — 

mortuue e«t peto: et fllius ; 
pater mortuus est et fiUus. 

b) When the subjects are connected by aut; aut . . . aut; 
vel . . . "rel; neque . . . aeque; as, — 

neqne pater neque filiua mortuus est, neither father nor 
son died, 

3. When the different subjects are felt together as constituting a 
whole, the singular is used ; as, — 

temeritSs ign5rSti5qtie vitiasa est, rashness and ignorance are 
bad, 
a. This is regtdarfjr the case m seafttuB populueQiie BlSm&nus. 
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4. ▲gvewAeoit in Person. With subjects of different penons 
the verb always takes the first person rather than the second, and the 
second rather than the third; as, — 

si tfl ^ Tiillla valfitiB, ego et Gioer5 valfimuB, if you and Tullia 
are well, Cicero and I are well, 

5. Agreement in Gender. With subjects of different genders 
the participle in the compoimd tenses follows the same principles as 
laid down for predicate adjectives. See § 235, By 2, 



VOICES. 

256. I . The Passive Voice sometimes retains traces of its original 
middle or reflexive meaning ; as, — 

ego n5n patiar earn dSfendl, I shall not allow him to defend himself , 

2. In imitation of Greek usage many perfect passive participles are 
used by the poets as indirect middles, i,e. the subject is viewed as act- 
ing not upon himself, but as doing something in his own interest ; as, — 

v^ei&tuB tempora, having veiled his temples, 
a. Occasionally finite forms of the verb are thus used ; as, — 
tunioa inducitur artilB, he covers his limbs with a tunic. 

3. Intransitive Verbs may be used impersonally in the passive ; as, — 

^urritur, people run (lit. // is run) ; 

ventum est, he (they, etc) came (lit. it was come), 

TiSMBBS. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 

257. I. The Latin tenses express two distinct nc 
tions : — 

«) The period of time to which the action belongs : 

Present, Past, or Future. 
h) The kind of action: Undefined, Going on, or 

Completed- 

The Latin with its six tenses is able to express each of the three kinds 
of action for each of the three periods of time (making practically nine 
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tenses). It does thb by employing certain tenses in more than one 
way, as may be seen by the following table : — 

PERIOD OF TIME. 





Presbnt. 


Past. 


Future. 


Undehned. 


Present : 


Historical Perfect : 


Future : 




SCribO, /wrt/*. 


scrlpsl. / wroU, 


scribam,/xAa// 
write. 


Going on. 


Present : 


Imperfect : 


Future : 




scrlbd, / am 


scribSbam, / 


scrlbam. I shall 




writing. 


was writing. 


be writing. 


Completed. 


Present Perfect : 


Pluperfect : 


Future Perfect : 




scrips!, / have 


scrlpseram, / 


scrlpserO, / 




written. 


had written. 


shall have writ- 
ten. 



2, It will be seen that the Present may express Undefined action 
or action Going on ; so also the Future. The Perfect likewise has a 
double use, according as it denotes action Completed in present time 
(Present Perfect) or Undefined action belonging to past time (Hbtorical 
Perfect). 

Principal and Historical Tenses. 

258. Tenses which denote Present or Future time are 
called Principal Tenses; those which denote Past time 
are called Historical. 

The Principal Tenses of the Indicative are : Present, 
Future, Present Perfect, Future Perfect. 

The Historical Tenses are: Imperfect, Historical Per- 
fect, Pluperfect. 

Present Indicative. 

259. Besides the two uses indicated in the table, the 
Present Indicative presents the following peculiarities : — 

I. It is used to denote a general truths i.e. something true not 
merely in the present but at all times (< Gnomic Present ') ; as, — 

virtiis conciliat amicitias et cdnservat, virtue establishes ties of 
friendship and maintains them (i.e, always does so). 
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2. It is used of an attempted action (* Conative Present') ; as, — 

dum vltant vitia, in contrftria currant, while they try to avoid 
(vltant) vicesy they rush into opposite ones, 

3. In lively narration the Present is often used of a past action 
(< Historical Present ') ; as, — 

Caesar Aeduia obsidSs imperat, Caesar demanded hostages of the 
Aedui (lit. demands), 

4. In combination with jam, jam dill, jam pridem, and similar 
words, the Present is frequently used of an action originating in the 
past and continuing in the present ; as, — 

jam ditl cupi5 tS visere, I have long been desiring to visit you (i.e. I 
desire and have long desired) . 

Imperfect Indicative. 

260. I. The Imperfect primarily denotes action going 
on in past time ; as, — 

librum leg6bam, I was reading a book, 

a^ This force makes the Imperfect especially adapted to serve 
as the tense of description (as opposed to mere narration) . 

2. From the notion of action going on, there easily develops the 
notion of repeated or customary action ; as, — 

ISgStos interrogabat, he kept asking the envoys ; 

puer C. Duilium vidSbam, as a boy I often used to see Gaius Duilius. 

3. Like the Present, the Imperfect often denotes an attempted 
action Q Conative Imperfect ') ; as, — 

ho9t6s nostrda intrS munitionSs pr5gredl prohibSbant, the enemy 
tried to prevent (prohibSbant) our men from advancing within 
the fortifications, 

4. The Imperfect, with jam, jam diG, jam dudum, etc.^ is some- 
times used of a past action which had been continuing for some 
time; as, — 

domicilium Romae multSs jam annos habSbat, he had had his 

residence at Rome for many years (i.e. he had it at this time 
and had long had it). 
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Future IndicatlTe. 

261. I. The two regular uses of the Future have been given above 
in the Table (p. 168). 

2. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future than is 
the English. We say : ^If he conies, I shall be glad^ where we really 
mean : ^If he shaU come,'' etc. In such cases the Latin rarely admits the 
Present, but generally employs the Future.* 

3. Sometimes the Future has Imperative force ; as, dlc6s, say ! 

Perfect Indicative. 

262. A. Present Perfect. Several Present Perfects denote the 
state resulting from a completed act, and so seem equivalent to the 
Present; as, — 

\ I know (lit. / have become acquainted with) ; 
cognovi ) 

c5nsu6vi, /am wont (lit. /have become accustomed), 

B. Historical Perfect. The Historical Perfect is primarily the 
tense of narration (as opposed to the Imperfect, the tense of descrip- 
tion); as, — 

R6gulus in senStum vSnit, mandftta ezposuit, reddl captives 
neg&vit ease Utile, Regulus came inio the Senate, set forth his 
commission, said it was useless for captives to be returned, 

I. Occasionally the Historical Perfect is used of a general truth (' Gnomic Per- 
fect'). 

Pluperfect Indicative. 

263. The Latin Pluperfett, like the English Past Per- 
fect, denotes an act completed in the past ; as, — 

Caesar RhSnum transire dScreverat, sed nav9s deerant, Caesar 
had decided to cross the Rhine, but had no boats. 

Future Perfect Indicative. 

264. The Future Perfect denotes an action completed in 
future time. Thus : — 

•crfbam epiatnlam, cum redieiia^ / will write the letter when you 
have returned (lit. when you shall have returned), 
a. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future Per- 
fect than the English, which commonlj employs the Present 
Perfect instead of the Future Perfect. 
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Elitetolary Tensas. 

265. In letters the writer often uses tenses which are not appro- 
priate at the time of writing, but which will be so at the time when his 
letter is received ; he thus employs the Imperfect and the Perfect for 
the Present, and the Pluperfect for the Present Perfect ; as, — 
nihil habSbam quod aorlberem, neqae enim novl quidquam 
audieram at ad tuSLs omnSs epistulSLs jam rescrlpseram, / 
have nothing to write, for f have heard no news and have 
already answered all your letters. 



TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

266. A. In Independent Sentences. See §§ 272-280. 
B. In Dependent Sentences. In dependent sentences the 
tenses of the subjunctive usually conform to the so-called 

Sequence of Tenses. 
867. I. In the Subjunctive the Present and Perfect are 
Principal tenses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, Historical. 

2. By the Sequence of Tenses Principal tenses are fol- 
lowed by Principal, Historical by Historical. Thus : — 

Principal Sequence, — 

video quid facias, I see what you are doing, 
vidSbo quid f aci&s, / shall see what you are doing. 
vldero quid faciSs, T shall have seen what you are doing. 
▼ideo quid f^oeris, I see what you have done. 
vidSbo qtdd f ficeris, / shall see what you have done. 
▼Idero quid £5ceris, I shall have seen what you have done* 

Historical Sequence, — 

vid^am quid facerSs, I saw what you were doing. 
vidl quid facerSs, I saw what you were doing. 
vlderam quid facerlto, I had seen what you were doing. 
vidSbam quid f^cissSs, T saw what you had done. 
vXdi quid f gcissgs, / saw what you had done. 
videram quid f^isaSs, I had seen what you had done. 

3. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive denote incomplete 
action, the Perfect and Pluperfect completed action, exactly ais in the 
Indicative. 
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Peculiaritiea of Seqaenoe. 

268. I. The Perfect Indicative is usually an historical tense (even 
when translated in English as a Present Perfect), and so is followed by 
the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive ; as, — 

dSmSnstravi quSb:6 ad oausam accSderem, / have shown why I 
took the case (lit. I showed why ^ etc), 

2. A dependent Perfect Infinitive is treated as an historical tense 
wherever, if resolved into an equivalent Indicative, it would be his- 
torical ; as, — 

videor ostendisse quUSs del assent, I seem to have shown of what 
nature the gods are (ostendisse here corresponds to an Indic- 
ative, ostendl, I showed), 

3. The Historical Present is sometimes regarded as a principal 
tense, sometimes as historical. Thus : — 

Sulla su5s hortatur ut forti anim5 sint, Sulla exhorts his soldiers 

to be stout-hearted; 
Oall5s hortSltur ut arma caperent, he exhorted the Gauls to take 

arms, 

4. Conditional sentences of the * contrary-to-fact ' type are not 
affected by the principles for the Sequence of Tenses ; as, — 
honestum tftle est ut vel si igndrSLrent id hominSs sua tamen 

pulchritfldine laudftbile esset, virtue is such a thing that 
even if men were ignorant of it^ it would still be worthy of 
praise for its own loveliness, 

5. In conditional sentences of the * contrary-to-fact' type the Imper- 
fect Subjunctive is usually treated as an Historical tense ; as, — 

si s515s e5s dlcer6s miserSs, quibus moriendum esset, n6minem 
ta quidem e5rum qui viverent ezoiperSs, if you called only 
those wretched who must die, you would except no one of those 
who live, 

6. In clauses of Result and some others, the Perfect Subjunctive is 
sometimes used as an historical tense. Thus: — 

rSx tantum m5tus est, ut Tissaphernem hostem jfldicSLrit, the 
king was so much moved that he adjudged Tissaphernes an 
enemy. 
This construction is rare in Cicero, but frequent in NepQS and sub- 
sequent historians. The Perfect Subjunctive in this use represents a 
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result simply as a fact without reference to the continuance of the acty 
and therefore corresponds to an Historical Perfect Indicative of direct 
statement. Thus, jfldicftrit in the above example corresponds to 
a jddicavit, he adjudged. To denote a result as something continuous^ 
all writers use the Imperfect Subjunctive after historical tenses. 

7. Sometimes perspicuity demands that the ordinary principles of 
Sequence be abandoned altogether. Thus : — 

a) We may have the Present or Perfect Subjunctive after an 
historical tense ; as, — 

VerrSs Sioiliam ita perdidit ut ea restitul n5n possit, 
Verres so ruined Sicily that it cannot be restored 
(Direct statement ; n5n potest reatitui) ; 

ftrdSbat HortSnsiuB dioendl oupiditftte sic, ut in 
nfUld fiSgrantius studium vlderim, Hortensius 
burned so with eagerness to speak that I have seen in no 
one a greater desire (Direct statement : in naU5 vidl, 
I have seen in no one). 

Note. — This usage is different from that cited under 6. Here, by neglect of 
Sequence, the Perfect is used as a principal tense ; there the Perfect was used as an 
historical tense. 

b) We may have a principal tense followed by the Perfect Sub- 
junctive used historically; as, — 

nesci5 quid causae fuerit cfb: nfUlfts ad mS litterSs 
dar6s, / do not know what reason there was why you 
did not send me a letter. 

Here fuerit is historical, as is shown by the following 

Imperfect Subjunctive. 

Method of expressing Future Time in the Subjunctive. 

269. The Future and Future Perfect which are lacking 
to the Latin Subjunctive are supplied in subordinate 
clauses as follows : — 

I. a) The Future is supplied by the Present after principal tenses, 
by the Imperfect after historical tenses. 
b) The Future Perfect is supplied by the Perfect after principal 
tenses, by the Pluperfect after historical tenses. 

This is especially frequent when the context clearly shows, 
by the presence of a future tense in the main clause, that the 
reference is to future time. Thus : — 
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Gkdll polUoentar s6 £aotfir6«, qmae CaaMu: imperet, /i/ Gauls 

premise they wiU d9 what Caesar shall order ; 
G-alH poUicCbantor m§ f aotGrds, quae Ca«sar imperflret, tie GomIs 

promised they would do what Caesar should order ; 
OalU poUioeiitiir wA factOrds qoe Gaeaar iaiper&Taxit, ike Gauls 

promise they will do what Caesar shall have ordered; 
Galll pollicSbantur sS CaotOrCs qiiaa Caeaar imper&viaaety the 

Gauls promised they would do what Caesar should have ordered. 

2. Even where the context does not contadn a Future tense in the 
main clause, Future time is ofben ex^^essed in the subordinate clauses 
by the Present and Imperfect Sul]3unctive, Thus : — 

times nS veniat, lam afraid he will come ; 

Caeaar esapectftbat qudd ognailil iMstfia oaperent, Caesar was 
waiting to see what plan the enemy would adopt. 

3. Where greater de^iteness is necessary the periphrastic forms 
in -llrua aim and -fanm eaaem are employed, especially in clauses of 
Result, Indirect Questions, and after 11611 dabit6 qnin ; as, — 

n5n dnbitd qnin pater irentflnra sit, / do not doubt that my 

father will come ; 
n5n dubitabam quin pater ventfLrua eaaet, / did not doubt that 

my father would come. % 

4. Where the verb has no Future Active Participle or where it 
stands in the passive voice, its Future character may be indicated by 
the use of the particles mox, brevi, atatim, etc.^ in connection with 
the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive ; as, — 

n5n dubit5 quIn tS moz hftjua rel paeniteat, / do not doubt that 

you will soon repent of this thing; 
n5n dubit&bam qum haec r6a brevI c5nfioer6tar, / did not doubt 

that this thing would soon be finished. 



TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

270. I. The tenses of the Infinitive denote time not 
absolutely, but ivith reference to the verb on which they 
depend. Thus : — 

a^ The Present Infinitive represents an act as contemporaneous 
with the time of the verb on whkh it depends \ as, — 
iridetur hoii5r€a adaeqnl, he seems to be gaining honors ; 
vidSbatur hon6r6a adsequi, he seemed to be gaining honors . 
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h) The Perfect Infinitive represents an act as prior to the time 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 
vidiStur lioii5rSa adaec^tua ease^ he seems to have gained 

honors ; 
vSsoa est lioadris ada^s^taa ease, he seemed to have 

gained honors, 

c) The Future Infinitive represents an act as subsequent to that 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 
videtur honorSa adaeciitiLrua eaae, he seems about to gain 

honors ; 
visua est hondrSa adaecfttthma esse, he seemed about to 
gain honors, 

2. Where the English says ' ought to have donej ' might have done, 
etc,^ the Latin uses d§bul, oportuit, potui, with the Present Infini- 
tive; as, — 

dSbuit dicere, he ought to have said (lit. owed it to say) ; 
oportuit venire, he ought to have come ; 
potuit vidSre, he might have seen, 

a. Oporttiit, V0I6, DDlo (and in poetry some other verbs), may take a 
Perfect Infinitive instead of the Present; as, — 

h5c jam pridem fa>ctum esse o po rt t ri fe , ^m owgM long ago ta 
have been doj3<e, 

3. Periphrastic Future Infinitive. Verbs that have no Par- 
ticipial Stem express the Future Infinitive Active and Passive by fore 
ut or futurum esse ut, with the Subjunctive ; as, — 

apSro fore ut tg paeniteat levit&tis^ I hope you will repent of your 

fickleness (lit. hope it will happen that you repent) ; 
apSro fut^am eaae ut hostSa arceaatur, I hope that the enemy will 
be kept off, 

a. The Periphrastic FtUure Infinitive is often used, especially in the 
Passive, even in case of verbs which have the Participial Stem ; as, — 
sperd fore ut hostSs vincajltur, / hope the enemy will be con- 
quered. 

4. Passives and Deponents sometimes form a Future Perfect Infini- 
tive with fore ; as, — 

apSrd epistiilam scriptam fore, / hope the letter will have been 

written ; 
puto mS omnia ad^;>tsiA larey / think thai I shall have gained 

everything. 
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THE MOODS. 

MOODS IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 
The Indicative in Independent Sentenoea. 

271. The Indicative is used for the statement of facts, 
the supposition of facts, or inquiry after facts, 

I . Note the following idiomatic uses : — 

a) With possum; as, — 

possum multa dioere, / might say much ; 

poteram multa dioere, I might have said much (§ 270, 2). 

b) In such expressions as longimi est, aequum est, melius 
est, difficile est, fltilius est, and some others ; as, — 
longiim est ea dicere, it would be tedious to tell that ; 
difficile est omnia persequi, // would be difficult to enu- 
merate everything. 

The Subjunctive in Independent Sentences. 

272. The Subjunctive is used in Independent Sentences 
to express something — 

1 . As willed — Volitive Subjunctive ; 

2. As desired — Optative Subjunctive ; 

3. Conceived of as possible — Potential Subjunctive. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

273. The Volitive Subjunctive represents the action as 
willed. It always implies authority on the part of the 
speaker, and has the following varieties : — 

A, Hortatory Subjunctive. 

274. The Hortatory Subjunctive expresses an exhor- 
tation. This use is confined to the first person plural, 
of the Present. The negative is ns. Thus : — 

eftmuS; let us go ,• 

amSmus patriam, let us love our country ; 

nS dSspSrSmus, let us not despair. 
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B, Jussive Subjunctive. 

275. The Jussive Subjunctive expresses a command. 
The Jussive stands regularly in the Present Tense, and 
is used — 

1. Most frequently in the third singular and third plural ; as, — 

dioat, let him tell; 
dicant, let them tell; 

impil n6 pl&cSLre audeant de5s, let not the wicked dare to appease 
the gods, 

2. Less frequently in the second person ; as, — 

iat5 bon5 fltSLre, use that advantage ; 
modeatS vlvfts, live temperately, 

C. Prohibitive Subjunctive. 

276. The Subjunctive is used in the second person sin- 
gular and plural, with ns, to express a prohibition. As 
regards the use of tenses, the Perfect seems to be used 
where there is special excitement or emotion, otherwise the 
Present; as, — 

nS repiignStis, do not resist I 

ta ¥*r6 istam nS rellqueris, don't you leave her! 

a. Neither of these constructions is frequent in classical prose. 

b. The distinction sometimes drawn between the Present and the Perfect 
in this construction, restricting the former to general prohibitions, and 
the latter to those addressed to a definite second person, will not hold. 

c. A commoner method of expressing a prohibition is by the 
use of noli (ndllte) with a following infinitive, or by 
cavS n6 with the Subjunctive ; as, — 

n61I hoc facere, don^t do this (lit. be unwilling to do) I 
n51Ite mentiri, do not lie! 
. cav6 nS haeo facifts, do not do this (lit. take care Usi 

you do) , 

D, Deliberative Subjunctive. 

277. The Deliberative Subjunctive is used in questions 
and exclamations implying doubt or indignation* The 
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Present is used referring to present time, the Imperfect 
referring to past The negative is nSn. Thus : — 
quid f ftciam, 7t/hat shall I dot 
ego redeam, shall I go back ? 
quid f acerem, what was I to do f 
hnnc ego n5n dUigam, shall T not cherish this man f 
tf. These Deliberative Questions are usually purely Rhetorical m char- 
acter, and do not expect an answer. 

E, Concessive Subjunctive. 

278. The Subjunctive is used to indicate something as 
granted or conceded for the sake of argument. The Present 
is used for present time, the Perfect regularly for past. 
The negative is ng. Thus : — 

sit h6c v6rum, granting that this is irut (lit. let this be true) ; 

nS sit summum malum dolor, malum certS est, granting that pain 

is not the greatest evil, yet it is certainly an evil', 
fuerit mains cfiris aSiis, tlln qnaadS esse coepit, granting that he 

was u bad citizen to others, when did he begin to be so toward you f 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

279. The Optative Subjunctive occurs in expressions of 
wishing. The negative is regularly n6. The use of tenses 
is as follows : — 

1 . The Present Tense, often accompanied by utinam, is used where 
the wish is concetved of as possible. 

61 istaec prohibea:&t, may the gods prevent ^kat ! 

falsiHs utinam vAtfis sim, oh that I may be a f^Use prophet i 

n6 veniant, may they not come ! 

2. The Imperfect eiqjresses, in the form of a wish, the regret that 
something is not so now ; the Pluperfect that something was not so in 
the past. The Imperfect and Plupjerfect are regularly accompanied by 
utinam ; as, ^- 

utinam istud ex animo dicerSs, would that you were saying that in 
earnest, (i.e. I regret that you are not saying it in earnest) ; 

FSlIdSs utinam vitasset Apollinis arcus, would that Achilles had 
escaped the bow of Apollo ; 

utinam n6 natns essem, would that I had not been born. 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

280. The Potential Subjunctive expresses a possibility. 
The negative is n6n. The following uses are to be noted : — 

1. The Potential Subjunctive may designate a nure objective possi- 
bility (English auxiliary may^ Both Present and Perfect occur, and 
without appreciable difference of meanmg. The subject is generally 
an indefinite pronoun. Thus : — 

dicat aliqiii% some one wtaysay; 
dizerit aliquis, some one mtay say. 
a. This construction is by no means frequent, and is confined 
mainly to a few phrases like those given as examples. 

2. The Potential Subjunctive may represent something as contingent 
upon a condition expressed or understood (Eikglish auxiliary should^ 
would). Both Present and Perfect occur^ and without appreciable 
difference of meaning. Thus : — 

f ort^nam citius reperifts quam retineas, one would more quickly find 

Fortune than keep it {i.e. if one should make the trial) ; 
paene dlcai% I should cdmest say {i.t. if I were to express an opinion) ; 
crSdiderim, / should believe. 

a. Here belongs the use of ▼allm, mSHm, n5Um, as softened 
forms of statement for -rol^ mSlfi^ n5l5. Thus : — 
▼eHm mibi igndscSs, I wish you ivould forgive me ; 
sQIim pntSa mS jocSri, / don'^t want you to think Pm 

joking. 

b. When the condition is expressed, we get one of the regular 
tjrpes of Conditional Sentences (see § 303) ; as, — , 
diSs dSfiiciat, si c5ner 6namer2re caTis&s, time would 

fail if I should attempt to enumerate the reasons. 

3. In the Imperfect the Potential occurs in the second person singu- 
lar (with indefinite force ; § 356^ 3) of a few verbs, chiefly the following : — 

crMLerte^ one m^ht have believed ; 

vidSrSs, cernerSs, one might have seen, perceived; 

pfittftris, one mi^ have thought. 

4. The Imp«fect and Phiperfect in the Apodosis of conditional 
sentences of the contrary-to-fact type (see § 304) are also Potential in 
character. By omission of the Protasis such an Apodosis sometimes 
stands alone, particularly vellem, n511em, m&llem ; as, — 

"v^lttm id qnidM% / would wish thai (t^. were I bold 
enough) . 
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The Imperative. 

281. The Imperative is used in commands^ admonitions ^ 
and entreaties (negative ng); as, — 

Sgredere ex urbe, depart from the city ; 
mihi igndsce, pardon me ; 
val^,/arewet/, 

1. The Present is the tense of the Imperative most commonly used, 
but the Future is employed — 

a) Where there is a distinct reference to future time, especially 
in the apodosis of conditional sentences ; as, — 

rem v5bl8 prop5nam ; v5b eam pendit5te, IwUllay the 
matter before you ; do you (then) consider it ; 

al bene disputftbit, tribait5 litterls Oraecis, if he shall 
speak welly attribute it to Greek literature. 

U) In laws, treaties, wills, maxims, etc. ; as, — 

odnsulSs summum jtla habent5, the consuls shall have 
supreme power ; 

hominem mortuom in urbe n6 sepelltS, no one shaU bury 
a dead body in the city ; 

amioitia rSgi Antiooho cum popiil5 R5m&n5 his ISgi- 
bus et condici5nibu8 estS, let there be pecu:e between 
Antiochus and the Roman people on the following terms 
and conditions, 

quftrtae est5 partis Mftrcus hfirSs, let Marcus be heir to 
a fourth {of the property) ; 

igno8Cit5 saepe alter!, numquam tihi, forgive your neigh- 
bor often, yourself never, 

2. Except with the Future Imperative the negative is not used in 
classical prose. Prohibitions are regularly expressed in other ways. 
See § 276, c. 

3. Questions in the Indicative introduced by quin {why not?) are 
often equivalent to an Imperative or to the Hortatory Subjunctive; as, — 

quin abis, go away I (lit. why don'' t you go away f) 

quin v5cem continStiB, keep still! (lit. why cbnH you stop your 

voices /) 
quin equ5s c5nsoendimuB, let us mount our horses (lit. why do we 

not mount our horses f) 
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MOODS IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 
Clauses of Purpose. 

282. I. Clauses of Purpose are introduced most com- 
monly by ut (uti), quo {that^ in order thai), n6 {in order that 
noty lest\ and stand in the Subjunctive ; as, — 

edimus, ut vivSmuB, we eat that we may live. 

adjata mS quo h5c fiat facilius^ help me, in order that this may be 

done more easily, 
• portSs clausit, nS quam oppid&nl injflriam acciperent, he closed 

the gates, lest the townspeople should receive any injury, 

a. Quo, as a rule, is employed only when the purpose clause 
contains a comparative or a comparative idea. Occasional 
exceptions occur ; as, — 

haec faciunt quo ChremStem absterreant, they are doing 
this in order to frighten Chremes. 

b, Ut nS is sometimes found, as more emphatic than nS. 
Thus : — 

ut nS quid neglegenter agamus, in order that we may not 
do anything carelessly, 

c, Ut non (not nS) is used where the negation belongs to some 
single word, instead of to the purpose clause as a whole. 
Thus : — 

ut non Sjectus ad aliSnos, sed invitfttus ad tuos vide- 
are, that you may seem not driven out among strangers, 
but invited to your own friends, 

d. To say ^and that nof* or 'or that not,'' the L?itin regularly 
uses ngve (neu) ; as, — 

ut e&rum rSrum vis minuerCtur, neu ponti nocSrent, 
that the violence of these things might be lessened, and 
that they might not harm the bridge ; 

profiigit, nS caperStur nSve interficerStur, he fled, that he 
might not be captured or killed. 

e. But neque (for neve) is sometimes used in the second clause when 
ut stands in the first, and, after the Augustan era, even when the first 
clause is introduced by n€. 
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2. A Relative Pronoun (qui) or Adverb (ubi, unde^ q^fi) is fre- 
quently used to introduce a Purpose Clause ; as, — 

HelvStil lSgat5B mittunt, qui dicerent, the Helvetii sent envoys to 

say (lit. who shotdd say) ; 
haeo habul, M senectfLte quae dioerem, / had these things to say 

about old age ; 
non habSbat qu6 fugeret, he had no place to which to flee (lit. whither 

he might flee), 

a. Qui in such clauses is equivalent to ut is, ut egro, etc.; ubi to ut 
ibi ; unde to ut inde; quO to ut eO. 

3. Relative clauses of purpose follow dXgnus, indlgnus, and ido- 
neus; as, — 

id5neu8 ftiit nSm5 quern imitftrSre, there was no one suitable for 
you to imitate (cf. n6m5 fuit quern imitfirfire, there was no 
one to imitate) ; 

dignus est qui aliquand5 imperet, he is worthy to rule sometime. 

4. Purpose clauses often depend upon something to be supplied 
from the context instead of upon the principal verb of their own sen- 
tences; as, — 

ut haec omnia omittam, abiimua, to pass over all this (/ wUl say 
that) we departed. 

Clauses of Characteristic. 

283. I. A relative clause used to express an essential 
quality or characteristic of an antecedent not otherwise de- 
fined is called a Clause of Characteristic, and stands in 
the Subjunctive ; as, — 

multa sunt, quae mentem acuant, there are many things which 
sharpen the wits. 

Clauses of Characteristic are opposed to those relative clauses which 
are used merely to state or assume some fact about an antecedent 
already defined, and which therefore take the Indicative ; as, — 

Cat5, senez jucundus, qui Sapiens appeUfttus est, Cato^ a delight- 
ful old man, who was called ^The Wise.'' 

The Clause of Characteristic implies * a man of the sort that does some- 
thing^ ; the Indicative relative clause implies ^a man who actually 
does something.'^ 
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2 . Clauses of Characteristic are used especially after such expressions 
as, est qui ; sunt qui ; nSmo est qui ; nfilluB est qui ; ilnus eat 
qui ; solus est qui ; quis est qui ; is qui ; etc. Thus : — 

sunt qui dicant, there are (some) who say ; 

nSm5 est qui putet, there is nobody who thinks ; 

sapientia est fina quae maestitiam pellat, philosophy is the only 

thing that drives away sorrow ; 
quae civitSs est quae ndn Sverti possit, what state is there that 

cannot be overthrown f 
n5n is sum qui improbds laudem, / am not the sort of man thai 

praises the wicked. 

a. Sometimes (very rarely in Cicero and Caesar) the clause of characteris- 
tic is used after comparatives ; as, — 

nSn longlus hostes aberant quam qu5 tSlum a^digi posset, 
the enemy were not too far off for a dart to reach them Qii, further 
off than [a point"] to which a dart could be cast), 

3. The Clause of Characteristic often conveys an accessory notion 
of cause {since) or opposition {although). Thus : — 

a) Cause. The relative is then frequently accompanied by ut, 
quippe, utpote ; as, — 

fortunate adulSscSns, qui tuae virtutis HomSrum 
praeconem inveneris, O fortunate man, since you 
have found a Homer as the herald of your valor ; 

ut qui Optimo jure earn provinciam obtinuerit, since 
he held that province by excellent right, 

b) Opposition : — 

egomet qui sSro GhraecSs litterSs attigissem, tamen 
complflrSs diSs AthSnis commorStus sum, /, al- 
though I had taken up Greek literature late in lifcy 
ftevertheless tarried several days at Athens. 

4. Clauses of Characteristic may also be introduced by quin = qui 
(quae, quod) non ; as, — 

nSmo est quin saepe audierit, there is no one who has not often 

heard; 
nSmo fuit militum quin vulnerftrStur, there was no one of the soldiers 

who was not wounded, 

5. Under Clauses of Characteristic belong also phrases of the type : 
quod soiam, so far as I know ; quod audierim, so far as I have 
heard. 
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Clauses of Result. 

284. I. Clauses of Result are usually introduced by ut 
(tkat^ so that)y negative ut n6n {so that not\ and take the 
Subjunctive. The main clause often contains tantus, talis, 
tot, is ( = talis), tarn, or some similar word. Thus : — 

quis tarn dSmSns est ut sua voluntate maereat, who is so senseless 

as to mourn of his own volition f 
Siciliam ita vastavit ut restitui in antiquum statum non possit, 

he has so ravaged Sicily that it cannot be restored to its former 

condition ; 
m5ns altissimus impendSbat, ut facile perpauci prohibSre pos- 

sent, a very high mountain overhung^ so that a very few could 

easily stop them, 

2. A Result Clause is often introduced by a Relative Pronoun or 
Adverb, qui ( = ut is), qu6 ( = ut eo), etg, ; as, — 

nSm5 est tarn senex qui sS annum non putet posse vivere, nobody 

is so old as not to think he will live a year ; 
habStis eum cdnsulem qui pSrSre vestris dScrStIs n5n dubitet, 

you have a consul such as does not hesitate to obey your decrees, 

a. These relative clauses of result are a development of the Clause of 
Characteristic, and sometimes it is difficult to distinguish the two con- 
structions. It is best to class the relative clause as one of Characteristic, 
unless the result idea is clear and unmistakable. 

3. Result clauses may also be introduced by quin = ut non ; as, — 

nihil tam difBcile est quIn quaerend5 invSstlgarl possit, nothing 

is so difficult that it cannot be discovered by searching, 
nSm5 est tam fortis quIn rei novitate perturbStur, no one is so 

steadfast as not to be thrown into confusion by a strange 
occurrence. 

Note phrases of the type : — 

fieri nan potest quIn Bcrlbam, \ i cannot avoid-wrUing. 
facere ndn possum quin sorlbam, J ^ 

4. Note the use of quam ut (sometimes quam alone) to denote Result 
after comparatives ; as, — 

urbs erat manitior quam ut primS impeta capi posset, the city was too 
strongly fortified to be taken at the first attack (lit. more strongly fortified 
than [j(7] that it could be taken, gic^* 
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Causal Clausea. 

285. Causal clauses are introduced chiefly by the fol- 
lowing particles : — 

1 . Quod; quia, quoniam. 

2. Cuin. 

3. Quand5. 

286. The use of moods is as follows : — 

I. Quod, quia, quoniam take the Indicative when the 
reason is that of the writer or speaker ; they take the Sub- 
junctive when the reason is viewed as that of another. 
Thus : — 

Farthds timed quod diffid5 cdpils nostris, I fear the Parthians, 

because I distrust our troops, 
ThemistoclSs, quia n6n tutus erat, Corcyram dSmigrftvit, The- 

mist odes ^ since he was not safe, moved to Corcyra. 
neque mS vizisse paenitet, quoniam bene vizi, / do not regret 

having tived, since I have lived well. 
SdcratSs accflsfttus est quod corrumperet juventatem, Socrates 

was arraigned on the ground that he was corrupting the young. 

(Here the reason is not that of the writer but of the accuser. 

Hence the Subjunctive.) 
Aedui Caesari gratias SgSrunt, quod sS periculd Uberftvisset, 

the Aedui thanked Caesar because he had delivered them from 

danger. (The reason of the Aedui.) 
quoniam MiltiadSs dicere ndn posset, verba pr5 e6 fScit TI- 

sagor^, since Miltiades could not speak, Tisdgoras spoke for 

him. (The reason of Tisagoras.) 
nocta ambulSLbat ThemistoclSs, quod somnum capere ndn pos- 
set, Themistocles used to walk at night because (as he said) he 

couldnH sleep, 

a. Verbs of thinking and saying often stand in the Subjunc- 
tive in causal clauses as though the act of thinking or say- 
ing, and not the contents of the thought or language, con- 
stituted the reason. Thus : — 

Bellovaci suum numerum n5n complSvSrunt, quod sS 
su6 n5mine cum Rom&nis beUum gestur5s dice- 
rent, the Bellovaci did not furnish their complement, be- 
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cause they said they were going to wage war with the 
Romans on their own account. 

b N5n quod, n5n qu5 (by attraction for ndn e5 quod), n5n 

quia, not that, not because \ and non quod n6n, non qu6 

n5n, n5n quin, tiot that . . . not; not because . . . not; 

not but what, are usually employed merely to introduce a 

hypothetical reason, and hence take the Subjunctive ; as, — 

id fScI, n5n quod v58 banc dMSnsionem dSsiderftre 

arbitr&rer, aed ut omnfis intellegerent, this I did, 

not because I thought you needed this defense, but that all 

might perceive ; 

CraB85 coininendftti5nem n5n aum poUicitua, n5n quia 

earn valitOram apud tS arbitrSrer, sed egSre mihi 

commendSLtidne non vidSbSLtur, / did not promise a 

recommendation to Crassus, not that I did not think it 

would have weight with you, but because he did not seem 

to me to need recommendation, 

€, But clauses introduced by non quod, n5n quia take the 

Indicative if they state a fact, even though that fact is denied 

to be the reason for something ; as, — 

h5c ita 8enti5, ndn quia sum ipse augur, sed quia sic 

esuitim&re n5s est necesse, this I think, not because 1 

am myself an augur (which I really am}, but because it 

is necessary for us to think so, 

2, Cum causal regularly takes the Subjunctive; as, — 
quae cum ita sint, since this is so; 

cum sis mortalis, quae mortftlia sunt, ctLrft, since you are mortal, 
care for what is mortal, 

a. Note the phrase cum praesertim (praesertim cum), 

especially since ; as, — 

Aeduos accusat, praesertim cum e5rum precibus ad- 
ductus beUum suscSperit, he blamed the Aedui, 
especially since he had undertaken the war at their 
entreaties. 

3. Quand5 (less frequent than the other causal particles) governs 
the Indicative ; as, — 

id omitto, quand5 Tdbis ita placet, / pa^s over that, since you so 
wish. 
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Temporal Clauses introduced by Postquam, Ut, Ubi, 
Simul ac, etc. 

287. I. Postquam (posteSLquam), after; ut, ubi, when; 
cum primum, simul, simul ac (simul atque), as soon as, when 
used to refer to a single occurrence regularly take the Per- 
fect Indicative ; as, — 

Epamindndas postquam audlvit ▼icisse Boe5ti5s, ' Satis ^ inquit 

* viri,' Efiaminondas, after he heard that the Boeotians had con-- 

quered, said, ^ I have lived enough,"^ 
id ut audivit, Corcyram dSmigravit, when he heard this, he moved 

to Corey r a ; 
Caesar cum primum potuit, ad ezercitum contendit, Caesar, as 

soon as he could, hurried to the army; 
ubi dS Caesaris advents certiorSs facti sunt, ISgfttds ad eum 

mittunt, when they were informed of Caesar'' s arrival, they sent 

envoys to him, 

a. The Historical Present may take the place of the Perfect in this con- 
struction. 

2. To denote the repeated occurrence oi an act, ut, ubi, simul 
atque, as often as, when following an historical tense, take the Plu- 
perfect Indicative (compare §§ 288, 3; 302, 3); as, — 

ut quisque Verris animum offenderat, in lautumiSs statim coni- 
ciSbatur, whenever anybody had offended Verres^s feelings, he 
was forthwith put in the stone-quarry ; 

hostSs, ubi aliqu5s 6gredient6s cdnspezerant, adoriSbantur, 

whenever the enemy had seen any men disembarking, they 
attacked them, 

a. In Livy and succeeding historians the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are used to denote this repeated occurrence of an act (' Indefi- 
nite Frequency') ; as, — 

id ubi dixisset, bastam mittSbat, whenever he had said that, he 
hurled a spear, 

3. Occasionally the above conjunctions are followed by the Pluper- 
fect Indicative of a single occurrence. This is regularly the case with 
postquam in expressions denoting a definite interval of time (days, 
months, years, etc^, such as post tertium annum quam, tribus post 
annis quam. Thus : — 
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paucls post difibus quam Lflcft diBcesserat, ad Sardiniam vSnit, 

a few days after he had departed from Luca he came to Sar- 
dinia ; • 
postquam ocoupfttae SyrftotlBae erant, profectus est CarthS- 
ginem, after Syracuse had been seized, he set out for Carthage. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative also sometimes occurs to denote a continued 
state; as, — 

i;>08tq\iam BOmam advent&bant, sen&tus cSnsultvis est, after they were 

on the march towards Rome^ the Senate was consulted ; 
i;>08tq\iain strdctl utrimque st&bant, after they had been drawn up on both 

sides and were in position, 

5. Rarely postquam, poste&quam, following the analogy of cum, take 
the Subjunctive, but only in the historical tenses ; as, — 

posteftquam samptuSsa fieri fOnera coepissent, ISsre subl&ta sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be elaborate, they were done away with by law. 



Temporal Claases introduced by Cum. 

A. 0\im REFERRING TO THE PAST. 

288. I. Cum, when referring to the past, takes — 

A, The Indicative (Imperfect, Historical Perfect, or 
Pluperfect) to denote the point of time at which something 
occurs. 

B, The Subjunctive (Imperfect or Pluperfect) to denote 
the situation or circumstances under which something 
occurs. 

Examples : — 

Indicative. 

an tum erfts o5naul, oum in Paiati5 mea domus ftrdfibat, or were 
you consul at the time when my house burned up on the Palatine f 

crSd5 tum cum Sioilla fl5rSbat opibus et c5pil8 mSgna artificia 
fuisse in eft Insulft, / believe that at the time when Sicily was 
powerful in riches and resources there were great crafts in that 
island I 

e5 tempore pftruit oum pftrSre necesse erat, he obeyed at the time 
when it was necessary to obey ; 

ill6 die, cum est Iftta ISx dS mS, on that day when the law concern- 
ing me was passed. 
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Subjunctive. 
L^sander cum vellet Lyofirgi ISgSa oommfltftre, prohibitus est, 

w/ien Lysander desired to change the laws of Lycurgus, he was 
prevented; 
FythagorSLs cum in ge5metri§ quiddam novl invSniBBet, MAbIb 
bovem immol^se dicitur, when Pythagoras had discovered 
something new in geometry, he is said to have sacrificed an ox to 
the Muses, 

a. Note that the Indicative is much less frequent in such clauses 
than the Subjunctive, and is regularly confined to those cases 
where the main clause has tum, eo dig, e6 annd, eo tem- 
pore or some similar correlative of the cum. Sometimes it 
depends entirely upon the point of view of the writer whether 
he shall employ the Indicative or Subjunctive. 

2. When the logical order of the clauses is inverted, we find cum 
with the Perfect Indicative or Historical Present, in the sense of when, 
when suddenly. The main clause in such cases often has jam, vix, 
aegrS, ndndum ; as, — 

j^am Oalli ex oppido fugere apparftbant, cum mfttrSs familiae 
repente procurrSrunt, the Gauls were already preparing to 
flee, when suddenly the matrons rushed forth (logically, the ma- 
trons rushed forth as the Gauls were preparing to flee) ; 

TrSviri LabiSnum adorirl parSLbant, cum du^ legidnSs TSnisBe 
cognoscunt, the Treviri were preparing to attack, when {sud- 
denly) they learned that two legions had arrived. 

3 . To denote a recurring action in the past cum is followed by the I n- 
dicative, particularly of the Pluperfect (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 302,3); as, — 
cum ad aliquod oppidum vSnerat, eadem lectlcSL ad cubiculum 

dSferSbSLtur, whenever he had arrived at some town, he was 
(always) carried in the same litter to his room ; 
cum equitSLtus noster sS in agios SjScerat, eBsed&rioB ex silvls 
gmittSbat, whenever our cavalry had advanced into the fields, 
he would send his charioteers out from the woods. 

a. Sometimes the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive is thus used ; as, — 
saepe cum aliquem videret niiinus bene vestitum, suum 

amiculum dedit, ofien^ whenever he saw some one more poorly 

clothed, he gave him his own mantle ; 
coim prOcucunissent, Numidae effugiSbant, as often as they 

had advanced^ the Numidians ran away. 
This construction is frequent in Livy and subsequent historians. 
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B, Cum REFERRING TO THE PRESENT OR FUTimE. 

2S9. When cum refers to the Present or Future it regu- 
larly takes the Indicative ; as, — 

tum tua r68 agitur^ pariCs cum prozimus ^dety your own interests 

hre at stake when your neighbor'' s house is burning;, 
oxua yridSbia, tum sdBn, when you seey then yoi4 wilt know, 

a. The Indicative of the Present or Future iriay denote also a recurring 
action: as,— 
BtabUitfts amicitiae cdnfirm&ri potest, cum homlnSs cu- 

pidinibus imper&bunt, Jirm friendship can be established 

whenever men shall control their desires, 

C, Other Uses of Oum. 

290. I. Cum Explicative. Cum, with the Indicative^ is some- 
times used to indicate the identity of one act with another f as, — 
cum tacent, clftmcuit, their silence is a shout (lit. when they are 

silent y they shout), 

2, Cum . . . tum. When cum . . . tum mean both , . . and, 
the cum-clause is in the Indicative ; but when cum has the force of 
while^ thoughy it may take the Subjunctive ; as, — 
cum tS semper dTlfixerim, tum tuis factis inofinsus sum, while /v 

have always loved youj at the same time I am incensed at v^»^ 

your conduct. 

Clauses introduced by JMtequam and Prinsqnam, 

A, With the Indicative. 

291. Antequam and priusquam (often written ante . . . 
quam, prius . . . quam) take the Indicative to denote an 
actual fact, 

1, Sometimes the Present or Future Perfect ; as, — 
prius respondes quam roQ6, you answer before l ask; 

nihil contrft disputab5 priusquam dizerit, / will say nothing in 
opposition^ before he speaks, 

2. Sometimes the Perfect, especially after negative clauses ; as, — 
n5n prius }ugulan4I finis fuit, quam SuUa omnSs su58 dlvitiis 

ezplSvit, there was no end of murder until Sulla satisfied all 
his henchmen with wealth. 
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B, With THE Subjunctive. 

292. Antequam and priusquam take the Subjunctive to 
denote an act as anticipated, 

1. Thus the Subjunctive may denote — 

a) An act in preparation for which the main act takes pkice ; as, — 
priusquam dimic&rent, foedus ictum est, i.e. in anticipa- 
tion of the fight J a treaty was struck. 

By an extension of this usage, the Subjunctive is sometimes used of general 
truths, where the anticipatory notion has feded out ; as, — 
tempestSrS iniiiS.tur antequam surgrat, the tempest threatens before it rises. 

b) An act anticipated and forestalled ; as, — 

priusquam tSlum adici posset, omnis aciSs terga vertlt, 
before a spear could be hurled^ the whole army fled. 

c) An act anticipated and deprecated ; as, — 

animum omittunt priusquam loco dSmigrent, they die 
rather than quit their post. 

2. After historical tenses the Imperfect Subjunctive is used, espe- 
cially by post- Augustan writers, where the notion of anticipation has 
practically vanished ; as, — 

sol antequam sS abderet fugientem vidit Antdnium, the sun before 
it set saw Antony fleeing. 

Clauses introduced by Dam, Ddnec, Quoad. 

293. I. Dum, while ^ regularly takes the Indicative of 
the Historical Present ; as, — 

Alexander, dum inter prImdrSs pQgnat, sagittS ictus est, Alex- 
ander^ while he was fighting in the van, was struck by an -arrow] 

dum haec geruntur, in fInSs Venellorum pervSnit, while these 
things were being done, he arrived in the territory of the Venelli. 

11. Dum, donee, and quoad, as long as, take the Indica- 
tive; as, — 

dum anima est, sp6s est, as long as there is life, there is hope ; 
Lacedaemoniprum g§ns fortis fuit, dum Lycurgi ISgSs vigSbant, 

the race of the Lacedaemonians was powerful, as long as the laws 

of Ly cur gus were in force ; 
Cato, quoad vixit, virttitum laude crSvit, CcUd, as long as he lived, 

increased in the fame of his virtues. 
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III. Dum, d5neo, and quoad, until, take: — 

1. The Indicative, to denote an actual event ; as,— 
d5nec rediit, fuit silentium, there was silence till he came ; 
femim in corpore retinuit, quoad renuntiSLtam est Boe5ti5a 

vicisse, he kept the iron in his body until word was brought that 
the Boeotians had conquered, 

a. In Livy and subsequent historians d\im and d5nec in this sense often 
take the Subjunctive instead of the Indicative; as, — 
trepidfttiSnis aliquantum SdSbajit, dSnec timer qiii§tem 
fScisset, they showed some trepidation, until fear produced quiets 

2. The Subjunctive, to denote anticipation or expec-^ 
tancy; as, — 

ezapectSLvit Caesar dum nftTSs oonvenlrent, Caesar waited for the 

ships to assemble ; 
dum hoatSs ▼eniant, morftbor, /shall wait for the enemy to come. 

Substantive Clauses. 

294. A Substantive Clause is one which as a whole 
serves as the Subject or Object of a verb, or denotes 
some other case relation. 

A, Sub^ntive Clauses developed from the Volitive. 

295. These are generally used as object-clauses, and 
occur with the following classes of verbs : — 

I. With verbs signifying to admonish, request, command, urge, per- 
suade, induce^ etc. (conjunctions ut, n6) ; as, — 
postuld ut fiat, / demand that it be done (dependent form of the 

Jussive fiat, let it be done I) ; 
drat, n6 abe9.s, he begs that you will not go away ; 
mllitSs cohortatus est ut hostium impetum sustinSrent, he ex- 
horted his soldiers to withstand the attack of the enemy ; 
HelvStiia persuSsit ut exirent, he persuaded the Helvetii to march 
forth, 
a, JubeO, command, order, regularly takes the Infinitive. 

1 Especially : nione5, adinone5 ; rogS, 6r6, pet5, po8tiil5, precor, 
fiAeritS; niand5, imperS, praecipiS; sii5.de5, hortor, cohortor; per- 
su&de5, impeU5. 
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2. With verbs signifying to grant, concede, permit, allow^ etc, (con- 
junction ut) ; as, — 

huic concSd5 ut ea praetereat, / allow him to pass that by (depend- 
ent form of the Jussive ea praetereat, let him pass that by I) ; 

cdnsulx permissum est ut dufts legidnSs Borlberet, the consul was 
permitted to enroll two legions, 

3. With verbs of hindering, preventing? etc, (conjunctions nS, 
qu5ininu8, quin) ; as, — 

nS lastrum perficeret, mors prohibuit, death prevented him from 

finishing the lustrum (dependent form after past tense of nS 

lustrum perficiat, let him not finish, etc) ; 
prohibuit qudminus in unum ooxrent, he prevented them from com-- 

ing together ; 
nee, quin Srumperet, prohibSri poterat, nor could he be prevented 

from rushing forth. 

a, Quin is used only when the verb of hindering is accompanied by a 
negative, or stands in a question implying a negative ; it is not neces- 
sarily used even then. 

Clauses introduced by qu5minus and quin are probably devel- 
oped from Purpose Clauses. 

4. With verbs of deciding, resolving? etc. (conjunctions ut, nS) ; 
as,— 

c5nstitueram ut pridiS Idas Aqulnl manSrem, / had decided to 

remain at Aquinum on the 12th; 
dScrSvit senttus ut Opunius vidSret, the Senate decreed that Opt- 

mius should see to it ; 
convSnit ut finis castrls miscSrentur, // was agreed that they should 

be united in one camp. 

5. With verbs oi striving? etc, (conjunctions ut, nS) ; as, — 
lab5r&bat ut reliqu&s civit&tSs adjungeret, he was striving to join 

the remaining states to him ; 
contendit n6 ea Snilntiarentur, he strove that those things should not 

be reported. 

a. COnor, try, always takes the Infinitive. 
Note. — Verbs of all the above classes also admit the Infinitive, especially 
in poetry. 

1 Especially : permitt5, concede, n5n patior. 

2 Especially : prohibeo, impedid, deterred. 

s Especially : c5nstitud, d€cem5, cense5, placuit, convenit, pa- 
clscor. 

4 Especially : labGrO, d5 operam, id ag5, contends, impetrO. 
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6. With a few other expressions, such as neoesse est^ reliquum 
est, sequitur, licet, oportet ; as , — 

reliquum eat ut dooeam, // remains for me to show; 
. licet redeSs, you may return ; 
oportet loqulmur, we must speak. 
On licet and oportet without ut, see paragraph 8. 

7. Here also belong phrases of the type: nfUla causa eat cflr, 
quSUrS, quin ; ndn est cCLr, etc.; nihil est cflr, etc. ; as, — 

ntUla causa est cflr timeam, there is no reckon why I should fear 
(originally Deliberative : why should I fear? There'' s no reason) ; 
n5n est quSUrS timeam, there is no reason why I should fear ; 
nihil est quIn dicam, there is no reason why I should not say. 

8. Many of the above classes of verbs at times take the simple Sub- 
junctive without ut. In such cases we must not recognize any omis- 
sion of ut, but simply an earlier form of expression which existed 
before the ut-clause arose. This is regularly the case with necesse 
est, licet, and oportet ; see 6. Other examples are : — 

eds h5c mone5 dSsinant, / warn them to stop ; 

huic imperat adeat cXvitfttSs, he orders him to visit the states. 

B. Substantive Clauses developed from the Optative. 
296. Here belong clauses : — 

1. With verbs of wishing, desiring, especially cupi5, opt5, vol6, 
mai5 (conjunctions ut, nS); as, — 

opt5 ut in h5c jAdiciS nSm5 improbus reperifttur, / hope that in 
this court no bad man may be found (here ut reperifttur repre- 
sents a simple optative of direct statement, viz. reperiatur, may 
no bad man be found!) ; 

cupio nS veniat, I desire that he may not come. 

a. The simple Subjunctive (without ut) sometimes occurs with verbs of this 
class. (See § 295, 8.) Examples are : vellem ecriberSs, / could wish 
you were writing ; vellem scripslsset, I could wish he had written. 

2. With verbs oi fearing (timeo, metu5, vereor). Here nS means 
that, lest, and ut means that not ; as, — 

timed n6 veniat, /fear that he will come (originally : may he not come! 

fm afraid [he willY) ; 
timed ut veniat, I fear that he will not come (originally : muy he corns. 

Vm afrcUd [he won'^t]). 
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N3 n5n sometimes occurs instead of ut, especially where the verb of 
fearing has a negative, or where the writer desires to emphasize some 
particular word in the dependent clause ; as, — 

n5n vereor n6 h5c ndn flat, I am not afraid that this will not 

happen ; 
vereor nS exercitxim flrmum habere zi5n poseit, //r^ that 

he is unable (n5n possit) to have a strong army. 



C, Substantive ClauseB of Result. 

297. Substantive Clauses of Result (introduced by ut, 
ut n6n) are a development of pure Result clauses, and 
occur with the following classes of words : — 

1 . As object clauses after verbs of doingj accomplishing (especially 
faoiSy efflcid, c6nfici6). Thus : — - 

gravitfts morbl faoit ut mediclnft egeftmua, the severity of disease 
makes us need medicine, 

2. As the subject of several impersonal verbs, particularly fit, efflci- 
tur, accidit, fivenit, contingit, acoMit, fieri potest, fore, sequitur, 
relinquitur. Thus : — 

ez qu5 effloitur, ut voluptfis n5xi sit summum honvLirLyfrom which 
it follows that pleasure is not the greatest good ; 

ita fit, ut nSm5 esse possit befttus, thus it happens that no one can 
be happy ; 

accSdSbat ut nftvfis deessent, another thing was the lack of ships 
(lit. it was added that ships were lacking), 

3. As predicate or appositive after expressions like jfls est, m5s 
est, c5nsuStiid5 est; also after neuter pronouns, li5c, illud, etc. 
Thus : — 

est mSs hominum ut n61int eundem plfiribus rfibus ezoellere, 
/*/ is the way of men not to wish the same person to excel in 
many things, 

D, Substantive Clauses introduced by Quln, 

298. Substantive Clauses introduced by quin (used some- 
times as subject, sometimes as object) occur after negative 
and interrogative expressions of doubt, omission, ayid the 
like, particularly after n6n dubita, / do not doubt ; quis 
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dubitat, who doubts? ; n6n (hand) dubium est, there is no 
doubt. The mood is the Subjunctive. Examples : — 

quia dubitat quin in virtfLte divitdae sint , who doubts that in virtue 

there are riches f 
n5n dubium erat quIn ventfirus esset, there was no doubt that he 

was about to come. 

a. In Nepos, Livy, and post-Augustan writers an Infinitive sometimes 
takes the place of the quin-clause after n6n dubit5 ; as, — 

n5n dubit&mus InventQs esse, we do not doubt that men were found, 

b, N5n dubitS, I do not hesitate, is regularly followed by the Infinitive, 
though sometimes by a quin-clause. 

S, Substantive Clauses introduced by Quod. 

299. I. Quod, the fact that, that, introduces Substan- 
tive Clauses in the Indicative. This construction occurs 
especially — 

a) In apposition with a preceding demonstrative, as h6c, id^ 
illud, ilia, ez e6, inde, etc. Thus : — 

illud est admlrftti5ne dignum, quod captlv6s retinen> 
d5s cSnsuit, this is especially worthy of admiration^ 
that he thought the prisoners ought to be kept ; 

h5c and praestftmus vel mSbdm6 ferls, quod colloqui- 
mur inter n6s, in this one respect are we especially 
superior to the beasts, that we talk with each other. 

b) After bene fit, bene accidit, male fit, bene facere^ 
etc. ; as — 

bene mihi accidit, quod mittor ad mortem, it is well for 

me that I am sent to death ; 
bene fficisti quod m&nsisti, you did well in remaining. 

2. Quod at the beginning of the sentence sometimes has the force 
of as regards the fact that. Thus : — 

quod multitadinem Germ&n5rum in Galliam tr&diic5, id mel 
miiniendl causft facid, as regards the fact that I am trans- 
porting a multitude of Germans into Gaul, I am doing it for 
the sake of strengthening myself', 

quod m6 Agamemnona aemul&ri putas, falleris, as regards your 
thinking that I emulate Agamemnon, you are mistaken. 
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Indirect Questions. 

300. I. Indirect Questions are Substantive Clauses used 
after verbs of asking, inquiring, telling and the like. They 
take their verb in the Subjunctive.^ Like Direct Questions 
(see § 162) they may be introduced — 

d) By Interrogative Pronouns or Adverbs ; as, — 

die mihi ubi fueris, quid fSceris, tell me where you were, 

what you did; 
oculls jtldic&rX n5n potest in utram partem fluat Arar, 
// cannot be determined by the eye in which direction the 
Arar flows ; 
bis bina quot essent, nescifibat, he did not know how 
many two times two were. 

Note. — Care should be taken to distinguish Indirect Questions from 
Relative Clauses. The difference between the two appears clearly in 
the following : — 
effugere nSm6 id potest quod futQrum est, no one can escape what 

is destined to come to pass ; but 
saepe autem ne utile quidem est scire quid futurum sit, but often 

it is not even useful to know what is coming to pass, 

b) By num or -ne, without distinction of meaning ; as, — 

Epamlnond&s quaeslvit num salvus esset clipeus, or 

salvusne esset clipeus, Epaminondas asked whether 

his shield was safe ; 
disputfttur num interure virtfls in homine possit, the 

question is raised whether virtue can die in a man ; 
ez Sdcrate quaesltum est n5nne Archelaum befttum 

put&ret, the question was asked of Socrates whether he 

did not think Archelaus happy. 

Note. — N5nne in Indirect Questions occurs only after quaer5, as in the 
last example above. 

2. Often the Indirect Question represents a Deliberative Subjunctive 
of the direct discourse ; as, — 

nesci5 quid faciam, I do not know what to do, (Direct : quid faciam, 
what shall I do i) 

1 Exclamations, also, upon becoming indirect, take the Subjunctive, as c5d- 
slderft quam variae sint hominum cupidinSs, consider how varied are tJU 
desires of men, (Direct : quam variae sunt hominum cupIdinSs !) 



Task whether it is true or false? 
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3. After verbs of expectation and endeavor (ezspectfi, c6nory 
ezpeiior, tempt5) we sometimes find an Indirect Question intro- 
duced by si; as, — 

oftnantnr si perrompere possint^ they try whether they can break 
through. 
a, Sometiines the gOTemiog Tcrb b omitted ; as. — 

permit ad proximam spdnncam el forte e5 vtett^ia fer- 
rent, JU froceeded to the nearest cave {to see) if the tracks Ud 
tkitker. 

4. Indirect Double Questions are introduced in the main by the 
same particles as direct double questions (§ 162, 4) ; viz. : — 

Qtrnm . • . an \ 
-ne an ; 

.... an; 

.... ne. 

Examples : — 

quaer5 ntnim vfimm an f alsom sit^ 
quaer5 Temmne an f alsom sit, 
quaer5 TSnun an falsiun sit, 
quaer5 Tfirum f alsumne sit, 

a. * Or not* in the second member of a double question is ordinarily 
expressed by necne, less frequently by an n5n ; as, — 
dl utrum sint necne, quaerltur, it is asked whether there are gods 
or not, 

5. Hand 8ci5 an, ne8ci5 an, by omission of the first member of 
the double question, occur with the Subjunctive in the sense : / am 
inclined to thinky probably, perhaps ; as, — 

hand 8ci5 an h5o v6mm sit, / am inclined to think this is true, 

6. In early Latin and in poetry the Indicative is sometimes u^d in 
Indirect Questions. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

301. Conditional Sentences are compound sentences 
(§ 164) consisting of two parts, the Protasis (or con- 
dition), usually introduced by si, nisi, or sin, and the 
Apodosis (or conclusion). We distinguish the following 
types of Conditional Sentences: — 
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First Type. — Nothing Implied as to the Reality of the 
Supposed Case. 

302. I. Here we regularly have the Indicative in both 
Protasis and Apodosis. Any tense may be used ; as, — 

si h6c crfidiSy err&s, if you believe this, you are mistaken \ 
nfttQram sX sequSmur, numquam aberrftbimus, if we follow 

Nature, we shall never go astray; 
sX hoc dIzistX, errftstl, if you said this, you were in error, 

2 . Sometimes the Protasis takes the Indefinite Second Person Singu- 
lar (§ 356, 3) of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with the force of 
the Indicative ; as, — 

memoria minuitur, nisi earn ezerceSs, memory grows weak unless 
you exercise it. 

3. Here belong also those conditional sentences in which the Prot- 
asis denotes a repeated action (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 288, 3); as, — 

sX qnis equitum dSciderat, peditSs circumsistSbant, // any one 
of the horsemen fell, the foot-soldiers gathered about him, 

a. Instead of the Indicative, Livy and subsequent writers employ the 
Subjunctive of the Historical tenses in the Protasis to denote repeated 
action; as, — 

sl dicendS quia diem eximeret, if {ever) anybody consumed a day 
in pleading; sI quandS adsidSret, if ever he sat by. 

4. Where the sense demands it the Apodosis in conditional sen- 
tences of the First Type may be an Imperative or one of the Inde- 
pendent Subjunctives (Hortatory, Deliberative, etc) ; as, — 

sX hoc orSditis, tacSte, if you believe this, be silent', 

si h5c crfidimus, taceftmus, if we believe this, let us keep silent. 

Second Type. — Supposed Case represented as Contingent. 

303. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive (of the Pres- 
ent or Perfect tense) in both Protasis and Apodosis ; as, — 

sX h6c dXc&s, errSs, | if you should say this, you would be mis- 

sX h5c dXxeris, errtveris, J taken, 

sX Telim Hannibalis proelia omnia dSscrXbere, diSs mS dSficiat, 

if I should wish to describe all the battles of Hannibal, time 

would fail me; 
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mentiar, si negem, I should liCy if I should deny it; 

haec si t6cum patria loqu&tur, n5nne impetrare dfibeat, if your 

country should plead thus with you, would she not deserve to 

obtain her request f 

a. The Subjunctive in the Apodosis of conditional sentences of this type 
is of the Potential variety. 

b. Sometimes we find the Indicative in the Apodosis of sentences of the 
Second Type, where the writer wishes to assert the consummation of a 
result more positively ; as, — 

aliter ^ faciat, nailam habet auctOrit&tem, if he should do 
otherwise^ he has no authority. 



Third Type. ~ Supposed Case represented as Contrary to 

Fact. 

304. I. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive in both 
Protasis and Apodosis, the Imperfect referring to present 
time, and the Pluperfect referring to past; as, — 

si amIcX mel adessent, opis n5n indigfirem, // my friends were 
here, I should not lack assistance; 

si h5c dlzissSs, errftssSs, if you had said this, you would have 
erred; 

sapientia n6n ezpeterStur, si nihil efflceret, phihsophy would not 
be desired, if it accomplished nothing; 

o5nsilium, rati6, sententia nisi assent in senibus, n5n summum 
c5nsiliam mftj5r6s nostrl appellftssent senfltom, unless de- 
liberation, reason, and wisdom existed in old tnen, our ances- 
tors would not hmtve called their highest deliberative body a 
senate, 

2. Sometimes the Imperfect Subjunctive is found referring to the 
past, especially to denote a continued act, or a state of things still 
existing; as, — 

Laelius, Furius, Cat5, si nihil litterla adjuvarentur, numquam s6 
ad e&rum studium contulissent, Laelius, Furius, and Cato 
would never have devoted themselves to the study of letters, 
unless they had bun {constantly) helped by them; 

num igitur si ad centSsimum annum vixisset, senectdtis eum 
suae paenitSret, if he had lived to his hundredth year, 
would he have regretted (and now be regretting) his old 
agef 
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3. The Apodosis in conditional sentences of this type sometimes 
stands in the Indicative (Imperfect, Perfect, or Pluperfect), viz, — 

a) Frequently in expressions of ability, obligation, or neceS" 
sity; as,— 

nisi fSlXcitas in sScordiam vertisset, ezuere jugum 
potuSrnnt, unless their prosperity had turned to folly^ 
they could have thrown off the yoke; 

Note. — In sentences of this tjrpe, however, it is not the possibility that is repre- 
sented as contrary-to-fact, but something to be supplied in thought from the context. 
Thus in the foregoing sentence the logical apodosis is et exuissent understood 
{and they would have shaken it off). When the possibility itself is conditioned, the 
Subjunctive is used. 

eum patris loc5 colore dSbSb&s, si iilla in t6 piet&s 
esset, you ought to revere him as a father, if you had 
any sense of devotion, 

b) With both the Periphrastic Conjugations ; as, — 

SI PompSjus occIbub esset, fuistisne ad arma itflri, if 

Ponipey had been slain, would you have proceeded to 

arms ? 
si iinum diem mor&tl essStis, moriendum omnibus 

fuit, if you had delayed one day, you would all have 

had to die. 

Protasis expressed withoat SI, 

305. I . The Protasis is not always expressed by a clause with si, 
bat may be implied in a word, a phrase, or merely by the context ; as, — 
ali5qux haec n6n scrlberentnr, otherwise (i,e, if matters were other- 
wise) these things would not be written ; 
non potestis, volupt&te omnia dirigentSs, retdnSre virtutem, you 
cannot retain virtue, if you direct everything with reference to 
pleasure, 

2. Sometimes an Imperative, or a Jussive Subjunctive serves as 
Protasis. Thus: — 
eras petitS, dabitur, if you ask to-morrow, it shall be given you (lit. 

ask to-morrow, etc.) ; 
haec reputent, vidSbunt, if they consider this, they will see (lit. let 

them consider, etc.)] 
cavS haec f aci&s, beware not to do this I (Originally : do this I then 

beware I i.e, if you do it, beware! Hence beware not to do it I) 
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Use of Nisiy 81 Ndn, Sin. 

306. I. Nisi, unUsSy negatives the entire protasis; si n5n nega- 
tives a single word ; as, — 
ferrous essem, nisi tS amftrem, / should be hard-hearted unless I 

loved you \ but — 
ferrous essem, si t6 n5n amftrem, / should be hard-hearted if I did 
NOT love you. 
In the first example, it is the notion of loving you that is negatived, 
b the second, the notion of loving. 

2. SI n5n (si minus) must be employed : — 

a) When an apodosis with at, tamen, cert6 follows ; as, — 
dol5rem si n5n potuer5 frangere, tamen occult&b5, if 

I cannot crush my sorrow, yet I will hide it. 

b) When an aflSrmative protasis is repeated in negative form ; 
as,— 

si fSceris, mftgnam hab6b5 grfttiam; si n5n fSceris, 
ign5scam, if you do it, / shall be deeply grateful ; if you 
do not do itj I shall pardon you. 

a. But if the verb is omitted in the repetition, only ^ mlnnfl is admis- 
sible; as, — 

h5c si assecatus sum, ffaudeO; ^ minus, m6 cdnsGlor, if / 
have attained this, I am glad; if not, I console myself. 

3. Sin. Where one protasis is followed by another opposed in 
meaning, but affirmative in form, the second is introduced by sin ; as, — 
hunc mihi tim5rem 6ripe ; si vSrus est, nS opprimar, sin f alsus, 

ut timSre dSsinam, relieve me of this fear; if it is well 
founded, that I may not be destroyed; but if it is groundless, 
that I may cease to fear. 

4. Nisi has a fondness for combining with negatives (n5n, nSmo, 
niliU);as,— 

nihil c5git§vit nisi oaedem, he had no thought but murder, 
a. N5n and nisi are alwa3rs separated in the best Latinity. 

5. Nisi forte, nisi vSr6, nisi si, unless perchance, unless incteea 
(often with ironical force), take the Indicative; as,— 

nisi vSr5, quia perfecta rSs n5n est, n5n vidStur pilnienda, un- 
less indeed^ because an act is not consummated, it does not seefA 
to merit punishment. 
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Conditional Clauses of Comparison. 

307. I. Conditional Clauses of Comparison are intro- 
duced by the particles, ac si, ut si, quasi, quam si, tamquam 
si, velut si, or simply by velut or tamquam. They are fol- 
lowed by the Subjunctive mood and regularly involve an 
ellipsis, as indicated in the following examples : — 
tantus patrSs metus cSpit, velut si jam ad portSs hostis esset, as 

great fear seized the senators as (would have seized them) if the 

enemy were already at the gates ; 
sed quid ego his testibus iitor quasi rSs dubia aut obscCLra sit, 

dut why do I use these witnesses^ as (I should do) if the matter 

were doubtful or obscure ; 
serviam tibi tamquam si Smeris mS argent5, / will serve you as 

though you had bought me for money. 

2. Note that in sentences of this kind the Latin observes the regu- 
lar principles for the Sequence of Tenses. Thus after principal tenses 
the Latin uses the Present and Perfect (as in the second and third exam- 
ples), where the English uses the Past and the Past Perfect. 

Concessive Clauses. 

308. The term 'Concessive' is best restricted to those 
clauses developed from the Jussive Subjunctive which 
have the force oi granted that^ etc. (see § 278); as, — 

Qit fur, sit saorilegus, at est bonus imperfttor, granted that he is a 
thief and a robber^ yet he is a good commander ; 

at hoc vSrum sit, granted that this is true ; 

n6 sit summum malum dolor, malum cert6 est, granted that pain 
is not the greatest evil, yet it is certainly an evil. 

a. Here also belongs the use of the Subjunctive with licet (see § 295, 6) , 
where licet has the force of he may, they may^ etc. ; as, — 
ftemant onmSe licet, dicam quod sentid, they may all shout, 
{but) I shall say what J think. 

Adversative Clauses with QuamviSj Quamqnam, etc. 

309. Clauses introduced by quamvfe, quamquam, etsi, 
tametsx, cum, although^ while often classed as * Conces- 
sive/ are yet essentially different from genuine Concessive 
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clauses. As a rule, they do not grant or concede any- 
thing, but rather state that something is true in spite of 
something else. They accordingly emphasize the adver- 
sative idea, and are properly Subordinate Adversative 
Clauses. The different particles used to introduce these 
clauses have different meanings and take different con- 
structions, as follows : — 

1 . Quamvls, however much^ although^ does not introduce a state- 
ment of fact, but represents an act merely as conceived. It is followed 
by the Subjunctive, usually of the present tense ; as, — 

hominSs quamvls in turbidls rSbus sint, tamen interdum animfs 

relazantur, in however stirring events men may engage, yet at 

times they relax their energies ; 
n5n est potest&s opitulandX reX publioae quamvls ea premfttur 

perlcuUs, there is no opportunity to succor the state, though it 

be beset by dangers, 

2. Quamquam, etsi, tametsi, although, introduce a statement of 
fact, and are followed by the Indicative (of any tense) ; as, — 
quamquam omnia virtthi n5s allicit, tamen jfistitia id mazimfi 

efflcit, although all virtue attracts us, yet justice does so espe- 
cially ; 
Caesar, etsI n5ndam cdnsilium hostium cogn5verat, tamen id 
quod aocidit suspicftbfitur, Caesar, though he did not yet know 
the plans of the enemy, yet was suspecting what actually occurred, 

a, Eital, although y must be distinguished from etsI, even if. The latter 
is a conditional particle and takes any of the constructions admissible 
for si. (See }} 302-304.) 

3. Cum, although, is followed by the Subjunctive ; as, — 
Atticus hon5r6s n5n petiit, cum ex patfirent, Atticus did not seek 

honors ^though they were open to him, 

4. Licet sometimes loses its verbal force (see § 308, a) and sinks to 
the level of a conjunction with the force of although. It takes the 
Subjunctive, Present or Perfect ; as, — 

licet omnfis terrdrSs impendeant, succurram, though all terrors 
hangover me, {yet) / will lend aid, 

5. Quamquam, with the force and yet, is often used to introduce 
principal clauses ; as, — 

quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak f 
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6. In post-Augustan writers Quamquam is freely construed with the Sub- 
junctive, while quamvls is often used to introduce statements of fiact, and takes 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. Thus : — 

quamquam movSrgtur his v5cibu8, although he was moved by these words; 
quatnvls mult! oplnftrentur, though many thought; 
quamvis InfSstd anim5 pervSner&s, though you had come with hostile intent. 

Clauses with Dam, Modo, DummodOj denoting a Wish 
or a Proviso. 

310. These particles are followed by the Subjunctive 
(negative ns) and have two distinct uses : — 

I. They are used to introduce clauses embodying a wish 
entertained by the subject of the leading verb ; as, — 
multX honesta neglegunt dummodo potentiam c5nsequantur, 

many neglect honor in their desire to obtain power (if only they 

may attain^ ; 
omnia postposui, dum praeceptls patris p&rSrem, 1 made everything 

else secondary^ in my desire to obey the injunctions of my father ; 
nil obstat tibi, dum n6 sit ditior alter, nothing hinders you in your 

desire that your neighbor may not be richer than you, 

II. They are used to express a proviso {^provided 
that*)\ as, — 

5derint, dum metuant, let them hate, provided they fear ; 

manent ingenia senibus, modo permaneat studium et industria, 

old men retain their faculties^ provided only they retain their 

interest and vigor ; 
nflbant, dum n6 d6s flat comes, let them marry, provided no dowry 

goes with it. 

Note. — Of these two uses of dum, modo, and dummodo, the first is the 
original one ; the second has grown out of the first, and frequently retains the origi- 
nal notion of wishing, as in 5derint, dum metuant. 

Relative Clauses. 

311. Relative Clauses are introduced by Relative Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, or Adverbs. 

312. I. Relative clauses usually stand in the Indicative Mood, 
especially clauses introduced by those General Relatives which are 
doubled or have the suffix -cunque; as, — 
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quidquid id est, time5 Dana58 et d5na ferentSs, whatever it is, I 
fear the Greeks even when they offer gifts; 

quidquid oritur, qu&lecunque est, causam § nfttfirft habet, what- 
ever comes into being, of whatever sort it is, has its primal cause 
in Nature, 

2. Any simple Relative may introduce a conditional sentence of any 

of the three types mentioned in §§ 302-304 ; as, — 

qui h6c dicit, errat, he who says this is mistaken (First Type) ; 

qui h6c dicat, erret, he would be mistaken who should say this (Sec- 
ond Type) ; 

qui h5c dixiaset, err&sset, the man who had said this would have been 
mistaken. 



INDIRECT DISCOURSE {ORATlQ OBLIQUA), 

313. When the language or thought of any person is 
quoted without change, that is called Direct Discourse 
{Ordtid Recta); as, Caesar said, * The die is cast,' When, 
on the other hand, one's language or thought is made to 
depend upon a verb of saying, thinking, etc., that is called 
Indirect Discourse (Ordtid Obllqud) ; as, Caesar said that 
the die was cast ; Caesar thought that his troops were 
victorious, 

a. For the verbs most frequently employed to introduce Indirect 
Discourse, see § 33 1. 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Declaratory Sentences. 

314. I. Declaratory Sentences upon becoming Indirect 
change their main clause to the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative, while all subordinate clauses take the Subjunc- 
tive; as, — 

RSguluB dixit qnam difl jtlre jiirand5 hostium tenSrStur non esse 
bS senatdrem, Regulus said that as long as he was held by his 
pledge to the enemy he was not a senator. (Direct : quam diu 
teneor n5n sum senator.) 
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2. The verb of sayings thinkings etc., is sometimes to be inferred 
from the context ; as, — 

turn R5mulu8 ISgfttds circ§ Tloln&s gentSs mlsit qui sooietfttem 
c5nabiumque peterent: urbSs quoque, ut cfitera, ex 
Infimd n£scl, then Romulus sent envoys around among the 
neighboring tribes^ to ask for alliance and the right of inter- 
marriage^ {saying that) cities, like everything else, start from a 
modest beginning, 

3. Subordinate clauses which contain an explanatory statement of 
the writer are not properly a part of the Indirect Discourse, and hence 
regularly take the Indicative ; as, — 

certior factus ez eft parte vXcI, quam GalUs concesserat, omnfis 
noctil discessiase, he was informed that all had departed by 
night from that part of the village which he had granted to the 
Gauls, 

4. Sometimes a subordinate clause is such only in its external form, 
and in sense is principal. It then takes the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative. This occurs especially in case of relative clauses, where 
qui is equivalent to et hie, nam hic, etc. ; as, — 

dixit urbem AthfiniSnsium pr5pugnftculum oppositum esse bar- 
barls, apud quam jam bis classSs rSgifts fScisse naufra- 
gium, he said the city of the Athenians had been set against the 
barbarians like a bulwark, near which (= and near it) the fleets 
of the King had twice met disaster, 

5. The Subject Accusative of the Infinitive is sometimes omitted 
when it refers to the same person as the subject of the leading 
verb, or can easily be supplied from the context ; as, — 

cum id nescire Mftg5 diceret, when Mago said he did not know 
this (for sS nescire). 

Interrogative Sentences. 

315. I. Real questions of the Direct Discourse, upon 
becoming indirect, are regularly put in the Subjunc- 
tive; as, — 

AriovistUB Caesarl respondit : sS prins in Galliam vSnisse quam 
populum R5m§num. Quid sibi vellet? Cilr in suSs 
possessidnSs venlret, Ariovistus replied to Caesar that he 
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had come into Gaul before the Roman people. What did he 
(Caesar) mean f Why did he come into his domain f (Direct : 
qiiid tibi vis ? cfir in meSs poBsesBionfis venls ?) 

2. Rhetorical questions, on the other hand, being asked 
merely for effect, and being equivalent in force to emphatic 
statements, regularly stand in the Infinitive in Indirect Dis- 
course. Thus: — 

quid est levius (lit. what is more trivial, = nothing is more trivial) 
of the Direct Discourse becomes quid esse levius in the In- 
direct. 

3. Deliberative Subjunctives of the Direct Discourse remain un- 
changed in mood in the Indirect ; as, — 

quid facer et, what was he to do f (Direct : qui^ f aoiam ?) 

Imperative Sentences. 

316. All Imperatives or Jussive Subjunctives of the 
Direct Discourse appear as Subjunctives in the In- 
direct; as, — 

mXlitSs certi5rSs fScit paulisper intermitterent proelium, he 
told the soldiers to stop the battle for a little. (Direct: 
intermittite.) 

a. The Negative in such sentences is n6 ; as, — 

nS suae virtHtl tribueret, let him not attribute it to his own 
valor! 

TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
A. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

317. These are used in accordance with the regular 
principles for the use of the Infinitive as given in § 270. 

a. The Perfect Infinitive may represent any past tense of the 
Indicative of Direct Discourse. Thus : — 

scio t6 haec Sgisse may mean — 

/ know you were doing this, (Direct: haec agfibas.) 
/ know you did this, (Direct : haec Sgisti.) 

,/ know you had done this, (Direct : haec Sgeras.) 
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B. TenseB of the Snbjanctive. 

318. These follow the regular principle for the Sequence 
of Tenses, being Principal if the verb of saying is Princi- 
pal; Historical if it is Historical. Yet for the sake of 
vividness, we often find the Present Subjunctive used 
after an historical tense ; as, — 

Caesar respondit, si obsidSs dentur, sSsS pftcem esse factftrnm, 
Caesar replied that, if hostages begiven, he would make peace, 
a. For the sequence after the Perfect Infinitive, see § 268, 2. 



CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Conditional Sentences of the First Type. 

319. A, The Apodosis. Any tense of the Indicative 
is changed to the corresponding tense of the Infinitive 
(§§ 270; 317,4 

B. The Protasis. The protasis takes those tenses of 
the Subjunctive which are required by the Sequence 
of Tenses. 

Examples : — 

Direct. Indirbct. 

si hoc crSdis, erras, | **"«=»' «' "f^ *"^«**»' ^^ «"*'* ? 

[ dixT, SI hoc cr6der6s, te err^e. 

sT hoc cr6dCs, errftbis, J ^^^^' ^^ ^^^ ^"^^^^^ *^ erratiirum esse ; 
\ dixi, si hoc crSderSs, te erraturum esse. 

dlc5, SI hoc crSdideris, te errattlrum 

esse ; 
dixi, SI h5c crSdidissSs, te errftttlram 

esse. 



SI hoc crSdideris, errftbis, 



si hoc crSasbSte, erraviBtl, | f *=°' ^' ''°<= crSderSs, te erravlBse ; 

[ dixi, sT hoc cr6der63, te err&visse. 

a. Note that a Future Perfect Indicative of the Direct Discourse 
regularly appears in the Indirect as a Perfect Subjunctive after 
a principal tense, and as a Pluperfect Subjunctive after an his- 
torical tense, 
p . 
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Conditional Sentences of the Second Type. 

320. A, The Apodosis. The Present Subjunctive of 
the Direct Discourse regularly becomes the Future Infini- 
tive of the Indirect. 

B. The Protasis. The Protasis takes those tenses of 
the Subjunctive demanded by the sequence of tenses. 
Examples : — 

SI hoc crWas, errSs, I ^^^^' ^^ ^^^ ^"^^^^^^ ^^ errftturum esse ; 
1 dixi, SI hoc crSderSSy te errat^um esse. 

Conditional Sentences of the Third Type. 

321. A. The Apodosis. 

I. The Imperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes : — 

d) In the Active Voice the Future Infinitive. 
b) In the Passive Voice it takes the fonn futurum esse (fore) 
ut, with the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

2. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes : — 

d) In the Active Voice the Infinitive in -^rus fuisse. 
b) In the Passive Voice it takes the form fntOrum fuisse nt 
with the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

B. The Protasis. The protasis in Conditional Sen- 
tences of this type always remains unchanged. 
Examples : — 

SI hoc orSderSs, err&rSs, dico (dixl), si h5c crSderSs, te errft- 

tHrum esse ; 
SI h5c crSdidissSs, erravissSs, dic5 (dixi), si hoc orSdidissfis, te 

err&t^rnm fuisse ; 
SI hoc dXzissfis, punltns essSs, dico (dixi), si hoc dlzissSs fattl- 

rnm fuisse ut punlrSris. 

322. When an apodosis of a conditional sentence of the Third 
Type referring to the past is at the same time a Result clause, or a 
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quln-clause (after ]i5n dubitS, etc.\ it stands in the Perfect Sub- 
junctive in the form -ilras f uerim ; as, — 

ita territi sunt, ut arma trftditiirl fuerint,^ nisi Caesar subitS 
advfiniBset, they were so frightened that they would have given 
up their armsy had not Caesar suddenly arrived; 
n5n dubitd quin, si h5c diztssSs, errSttirus f ueris,^ / do not doubt 
that, if you had said this, you would have made a mistake. 

a. This peculiarity is confined to the Active Voice. In the 
Passive, such sentences, when they become dependent, 
remain unchanged ; as, — 

non dubitd quin, bI hoc dIziBsfis, vituperatus essfis, / 
do not doubt that, if you had said this, you would have 
been blamed. 

b. When an Indirect Question becomes an apodosis in a con- 
ditional sentence of the Third Type, -ttms faerim (rarely 
-urus fnissem) is used; as^ — 

quaer5, num, b! h5c dlzisBSB, erratfLnzB fueris (or 

flliSB§B). 

c. Potui, when it becomes a dependent apodosis in sentences of this 
Type, usually changes to the Perfect Subjunctive ; as. — 
concursH tdtlus clvitatis dSfensI sunt, ut Mgldissimds 

quoque 5rS.t5res populi studia ezcit&re potuerint, 
they taeye defended before a gathering of all the citizens, so that 
the interest of the people would have been enough to excite even 
the most apathetic orators. 



IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

323. The Subjunctive is often used in subordinate clauses whose 
Indirect character is merely implied by the context; as, — 
dSmonstrftbautur mihi praetereft, quae S5cratSs dS immort&li- 
tate anim5rum disseruisset, there were explained to me be- 
sides, the arguments which Socrates had set forth concerning the 
immortality of the soul (i.e. the arguments which, it was said, 
Socrates had set forth) ; 
Paetus omnSs libr5s qu5s pater suus rellquisset mihi d5n&vit, 
Paetusgave me all the books which (as he said) his father had left, 

1 Tr&ditari fuerint and errfttOrus fueris are to be regarded as repre- 
senting traditari fu@runt and erratHrus fuist^ of Direct Discourse. (See 
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SUBJUNCTIVE BY ATTRACTION. 

324. I. Subordinate clauses dependent upon the Sub- 
junctive are frequently attracted into the same niood, 
especially when they do not express a fact, but constitute 
an essential part of one complex idea ; as, —r 

]i6m5 avflms adhfto iiiTenttis est, ctii, quod haMret, eBsat satis, 
no miser has yet been found who was satisfied with what he 
had; 

ctun diversfts oansas afferrent, dmn fdrmain sui quisque et 
animl et ingenil redderent, as they brought forward differ- 
ent arguments^ while each mirrored his own individual type of 
mind and natural bent, 

quod ego fatear, pudeat, should I be ashamed of a thing which I 
admit f 

2, Similarly a subordinate clause dependent upon an Infinitive 
is put in the Subjunctive when the two form one closely united 
whole; as, — 
m5B est Athfinis quotannis in c5nti5ne laudSrf e5s qui sint in 

proelils interfecti, // is the custom at Athens every year for 

those to be publicly eulogized who have been killed in battle. 

(Here the notion of * praising those who fell in battle ' forms 

an inseparable whole.) 



NOUN AND ADJECTIVB FORMS OF THE VERB. 

325. These are the Infinitive, Participle, Gerund, and 
Supine. All of these partake of the nature of the Verb, 
on the one hand, and of the Noun or Adjective, on the 
other. Thus : — 
As Verbs, — 

cC) They may be limited by adverbs ; 

^) They admit an object ; 

c) They have the properties of voice and tense. 

As Nouns or Adjectives, — 

a) They are declined ; 

^) They take Noun or Adjective constructions. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 
Infinitive without Subject Accusative. 

326. This may be used either as Subject or Object. 

Note. — The Infinitive was originally a Dative, and traces of this are still to be 
seen in the poetical use of the Infinitive to express purpose; as, nec dulcds occur- 
rent Qscula nftti praeripere, amd no sweet children will run to snatch kisses. 

A, As Subject, 

327. I. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 
used as the Subject of esse and various impersonal verbs, 
particularly opus est, necesse est, oportet, juvat, deiectat, 
placet, libet, licet, praestat, conducit, expedit, decet, pudet, 
interest, etc, ; as, — 

dulce et decorum est pr5 patri& morl, // is sweet and noble to die 

for one'^s country ; 
virorum est fortium toleranter dolorem pati, // is the part of brave 

men to endure pain with patience ; 
sen&tui placuit l§g&tos mittere, the Senate decided (lit, it pleased the 

Senate) to send envoys, 

2. Even though the Infinitive itself appears without Subject, it may 
take a Predicate Noun or Adjective in the Accusative ; as, — 
aliud est Iracundum esse, aliud irStum, it is one thing to be irascible^ 

another to be angry ; 
impfine quaelibet facere, id est rSgem esse, to do whatever you 

please with impunity^ that is to be a king, 

a. But when licet is followed by a Dative of the person, a Predicate 
Noun or Adjective with esse is attracted into the same case; as, 
licuit esse 6ti6s6 Themistocli, lit. it was permitted to Themisto- 
cUs to be at leisure. So sometimes with other Impersonals. 

B. As Objea, 

328. I. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 
used as the Object of many verbs, to denote another action 
of the same subject, particularly after — 

V0I5, cupi5, mal5, n515; c6g^to,meditoT, purpose, intend; 

dSbeo, ought ; negleg5, neglect ; 

statuo, constitud, decide; vereor, timeo, fear ; 
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:ry • aole&^av Kvac/; as, — 

tft kds iDtJfal aadift, ^- r.-9 i^/ i^- JL-*-^ ^m iJus£ mum? 
DfMiiithtiifa ad fl ocl M aans ftfr'l»lrc aol^Mty Dewtostiums 
uud t: d£.i:zm iy tke "x^sz^s t/ the s^a, 

2. A Prt--::at« N zklz. or Ad^ecdTe with these Infinitives is attracted 
into the N - =*=-au-. e : as, — 
bdtas ease sane w iiUte n^Md potaet, la^ mu csm be happy vntMout 

Catd eeee qoam ▼idfcl bonas ■ilBKit, CmU Referred to be good 
ralk^r thin U> S4^wi so. 



InfinitiTe with Subiect AccoaatiTe. 

329. This may be used either as Subject or Object 

A, As Subject. 

330. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative (like the 
simple Infinitive) appears as Subject with eaae and Imper- 
v^nal verbs, particularly wth aeqnnm est, jilstnm est, atile 
est, turpe est, apertom est, perspioniim est, flUna est, opinio 
est, spte est, fSs est, nefSs est, opus est, neceaae est, oportet, 
appftret, cdnstat, praestat, etc. ; as, — 

nihU in beU5 oportet contemnX, nothing ou^ to be despised in war.; 
aperttim est sibi quemque nftt^ft esse carom, it is manifest that 
by nature everybody is dearest to himself. 

B. As Object. 

331. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is used as 

Object after the following classes of verbs: — 

I. Most frequently after verbs of sayings thinkings knowingy per- 
ceivingy and the like {Verba Sentiendl et Dicldrandt), This is the 
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regular construction of Principal Clauses of Indirect Discourse. Verbs 
that take this construction are, among others, the following : sentid, 
audio, vide5, cogii5sc5 ; put5, jiidic5, spSr5, c5nfld5 ; sci5, 
meminl; died, afflrm5, nego (^say that . . . not)^ trftdd, nSrrd, 
fateor, responded, scrlbd, pr5initt5, gldrior. Also the phrases: 
certi5rem faci5 {inform)^ memori& tened {remember) ^ etc. 
Examples : — 

EpiciirSi putant cum corporibus simul animds interire, the Epi- 
cureans think that the soul perishes with the body ; 

Thaies dixit aquam esse initium rSrum, Thales said that water was 
the first principle of the universe ; 

DSmocritus negat quicquid esse sempiternum, Democritus says 
nothing is everlasting; 

spSro eum venturum esse, I hope that he will come, 

II. With jubeS, order, and -vet^, forbid ; as, — 

Caesar mllitSs pontem facere jossit, Caesar ordered the soldiers to 
make a bridge, 

a. When the name of the person who is ordered or forbidden to do 
something is omitted, the Infinitive with jube5 and vet6 is put in 
the Passive ; as, Caesar pontem fieri jussit. 

III. With patior and sin6, permit, allow ; as, — 

nHUo sS implic&rl neg5ti5 passus est, he did not permit himself to 
be involved in any difficulty, 

IV. With V0I6, ]i51d, m&lo, cupio, when the Subject of the Infini- 
tive is different from that of the governing verb ; as, — 

nee mihi banc errorem eztorquSrl vol5, nor do I wish this error to 

be wrested from me ; 
e&s rSs jactari nolSbat, he was unwilling that these matters should be 

discussed; 
t6 tuis divitils frul cupimus, we desire that you enjoy your wealth, 

a. When the Subject of both verbs is the same, the simple Infinitive is 
regularly used in accordance with } 328, i. But exceptions occur, es- 
pecially in case of esse and Passive Infinitives ; as, — 

cupi5 mS esse cl§mentem, I desire to be lenient; 
TImoledn mftluit se dillgl quam metui, Timoleon preferred to 
be loved rather than feared, 

b, VolO and n515 also admit the Subjunctive, with or without ut. 
(See } 296, I, a.) 
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V. With Verbs of emotion ijoyy sorrow^ regret^ ftc.y^ especially 
gaudeS, laetor, doled ; aegrfi ferd, molests ferd, graviter ferd, am 
annoy ed, distressed; wSxoXy queror, indignor ; as, — 

gauded t6 salvnm ad venire, T rejoice that you arrive safely^ 

ndn molests fermnt sS libidinnm vincnlis lazStds esse, they are 

not troubled at being released from the bonds of passion ; 
miror tS ad m6 nihil scrlbere, I wonder that you write me nothing, 

a. Instead of an Infinitiye these verbs also sometimes admit a quod- 
clause as Object, (See } 399.) Thus : — 
miror quod ndn loqueris, / wonder that you do not speak. 

VI. Some verbs which take two Accusatives, one of the Person and 
the other of the Thing (§ 178, i) may substitute an Infinitive for the 
second Accusative ; as, — 

cdgd tS hdc facere, I compel you to do this {cf tS hdc -cdgd) ; 
docul tS contentnm esse, / taught you to be content (cf tS modes- 
tiam docviX, I taught you temperance). 

Passive Constmction of the Foregoing Verbs. 

332. Those verbs which in the Active are followed by 
the Infinitive with Subject Accusative, usually admit the 
personal construction in the Passive. This is true of the 
following : — 

d) jubeor, vetor, sinor ; as, — 

mlUtes pontem facere jusal aunt, the soldiers were ordered 

to build a bridge ; 
pdna fieri jussus est, a bridge was ordered built; 
mflitea castris ezire vetiti sunt, the troops were forbidden 

to go out of the camp ; 
SSstiuB Clddium aoousSlre ndn est situs, Sestius was 
not allowed to accuse Clodius. 

b) videor, / am seeny / seem ; as, — 

vidStur comperisse, he seems to have discovered. 

c) dioor, putor, existimor, Judioor (in all persons) ; as, — 
dldtor in Italiam vSnisse, he is said to have come into 

Italy; 
Rdmulus primus rSz Rdmandrum fuiase put&tur, Romu- 
lus is thought to have been the first king of the Romans. 
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d) fertnr, fenmtur, trftditnry trftduntar (only in the third 

person) ; as, — 
f ertur HodeiSiim caeous faisBey Homer is said to have been 

blind; 
carmina Archilochl contumfiliia referta esse trSduntiiry 

Archilochus's poems are reported to have been full of 
abuse. 

Note. — In compouad tenses and periphrastic forms, the last two classes of 
verbs, c), d), more commonly take the impersonal construction; as, — 
traditum est Homenim ca^ciim fxiisse, //fc^ sfoty goes that Homer was 
blind. 

Infinitive with Adjectives. 

333. The Infinitive with Adjectives (except parfttus, aaeufitus, 
etc.; see § 328, i) occurs only in poetry and post- Augustan prose 
writer^; as, — 

coutentus dSmdnstrSsse, contented to have proved; 
aud&z omnia perpetf, bold for enduring everything. 

Infinitive in EzclamationB. 

334. The Infinitive is used in Exclamations implying scorn^ indig- 
nation, or reg> et. An interrogative (or intensive) -ne is often attached 
to some word in the clause. Examples : — 

hnncine solem tarn nigrnrn anrrSxe mihi, to think that to-day* s sun 

rose with such evil omen for me / 
sedSre t5tos di&i in vXll&, to stay whole days at the villa! 

Historical Infinitive. 

335. The Infinitive is often used in historical narrative instead of the 
Imperfect Indicative. The Subject stands in the Nominative ; as, — 
interim cottidiS Caesar Aeduos frfimentnm flagitftre, meanwhile 

Caesar was daily demanding grain of the Aedui, 



PARTICIPLES. 
Tenses of the Participle. 

336. I. The tenses of the Participle, like those of the 
Infinitive (see § 270), express time not absolutely, but with 
reference to the verb upon which the Participle depends. 
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2. The Present Participle denotes action contemporary with that of 
the verb. Thus : — 

audid tC loquentein —you are speaking and I hear you ; 
audi6bam tC loquentein =^you were speaking and I heard you \ 
audiam t6 loquentem —you will be speaking and I shall /tear you. 

a. The Present Participle is sometimes employed with Conative 
force; as, — 

assurgentem r5gem resuplnat, as the king was trying to 
rise, he threw him down, 

3. The Perfect Passive Participle denotes action prior to that 0/ 
the verb. Thus : — 

locatuB taced = / have spoken and am silent; 
lociltus tacul = / HAD spoken and then was silent; 
locatus tac6b5 = / shall speak and then shall be silent, 

4. The absolute time of the action of a participle, therefore, ia 
determined entirely by the finite verb with which it is connected. 

5. Certain Perfect Passive Participles of Deponent and Semi- 
Deponent Verbs are used as Presents ; viz, arbitr&tus, ausuB, ratuB, 
gftvlsus, solituB, HsuB, confXaus, difflsus, seciitus, veritus. 

Use of ParticipleB. 

337. As an Adjective the Participle may be used either 
as an attributive or predicate modifier of a Substantive. 

1. Attributive Use. This presents no special peculiarities. Ex- 
amples are : — 

gl5ria est cSnsentiSns laus bonorum, glory is the unanimous praise 

of the good; 
Conon mQr5s ft L^sandr5 dirutds reficit, Conon restored the walls 

destroyed by Lysander, 

2. Predicate Use. Here the Participle is often equivalent to a 
subordinate clause. Thus the Participle may denote : — 

a) Time; as, — 

omne malum n&scSns facile opprimitur, every evil is 
easily crushed at birth, 

b) A Condition ; as, — 

mente uti n5n possumus cib5 et poti5ne complStI, t/" 

gorged with food and drink, we cannot use our intellects. 
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c) Manner; as, — 

Sol5n BenSscere bS dlc6bat multa in difiB addisoentem, 

Solon said he grew old learning many new things daily, 
d) Means; as, — 

b51 oriSns diem c5nficit, the sun, by its rising, makes the 
day, 
e) Opposition (* though ') ; as, — 

mend&cl homini nS vSrum quidem dlcenH crfidimus, 
we do not believe a liar, though he speaks the truth. 
/) Cause ; as, — 

perfidiam veritus ad bu5s receasit, since he feared 
treachery y he returned to his own troops. 

3. VideS and audio, besides the Infinitive, take the Present Par- 
ticiple in the Predicate use ; as, — 

vided t6 f ugientem, / see you fleeing. 
a. So frequently f£kci5, flng5, indac5, etc. ; as, — 

eis Catdnem respondentem facimus, we represent Cato reply- 
ing to them ; 
Hom@rus Laertem colentem afirrum facit, Homer represents 
Laertes tilling the field. 

4. The Future Active Participle (except futflrus) is regularly con- 
fined to its use in the Periphrastic Conjugation, but in poets and later 
writers it is used independently, especially to denote purpose ; as, — 

vfinSrunt castra oppiignSlt^ri, they came to assault the camp. 

5. The Perfect Passive Participle is often equivalent to a co-ordi- 
nate clause ; as, — 

urbem captam diruit, he captured and destroyed the city (lit. he de- 
stroyed the cUy captured"^, 

6. The Perfect Passive Participle in combination with a noun is 
sometimes equivalent to an abstract noun with a dependent Genitive ; 
as, — 

post urbem oonditam, after the founding of the city ; 

QuinctduB dSfenauB, the defense of Quinctius ; 

quibuB animus occup&tus, the preoccupation of the mind with which. 

7. Habe5 sometimes takes a Perfect Passive Participle in the Predi- 
cate construction with a force not far removed from that of the Perfect 
or Pluperfect Indicative; as, — 

c5pi&s quSs coactfts habSbat, the forces which he had collected. 
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8. The Gerandive denotes obligation or tucessity. Like other Par- 
ticiples it may be used either as Attributive or Predicate. 

a) Less frequently as Attributive. Thus : — 
liber legendus, a book worth reading ; 

16g6s observandaey laws deserving of observance, 

b) More frequently as Predicate. 

i) In the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (amandus 
est, etc,). In this use Intransitive Verbs can be used only 
impersonally, but admit their ordinary case-construction 
(Gen., Dat., Abl.) ; as,— 
venieDdom est, it is necessary to come; 
obllvlscendum est injUri&mm, otie must forget injuries j 
numquam pr5dit5rf crSdendom est, you must never trust. 

a traitor , 
8u5 cuique ^tendum est jfldicid, every man must use his 

ownjudgpnent, 

2) After ctiro, provide for; M^tx^M^give over; relin* 
qti5t leave ; oonc€d5, hand autr ; and some other verbs, 
instead of an object clause or to denote purpose ; as, — 
Caesar pontem in Arare faoiendmn oUrftvit, Caesar pro- 
vided for the construction of a bridge over the Arar ; 
imperfttor nrbem mlUtibiis dfripiendam oonceasit, the 
general handed over the city to the soldiers to plunder, 

9. For the Gerundive as the equivalent of the Gerund, see § 339^ i. 



THE GERUND. 

338. As a verbal noun the Gerund admits noun con- 
structions as follows : — 

I . Genitive. The Genitive of the Gerund is used — 

a) With nouns, as Objective or Appositional Genitive (see 
§§ 200, 202); as, — 

cupiditSs dominandT, desire cf ruling; 
ars sciSbendl, the art of writing, 

b) With Adjectives ; as, — 

oiqpidBS audiendly desirous of hemring. 

c) With caus&, gr&ti& ; as, — 

cH s oe n df cmxuAjfor the sake of learning. 
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3. Dative. The Dative of the Gerand is used — 

a) With Adjectives ; as, — 

aqua Utilis est bibend5, water is useful for drinking. 

b) With Verbs (rarely) ; as, — 

adful scrlbendd, Twos present at the writing, 

3. Acctisative. The Accusative of the Gerund is used only with 
Prepositions, chiefly ad and in to denote purpose ; as, — 

homo ad agendum nSLtuB est, man is born for action, 

4. Ablative. The Ablative of the Gerund is used — 

a) Without a Preposition, as an Ablative of Means, Cause, etc, 
(see §§ 218, 219) ; as,— 

mSns discendo alitur et cogitand5, the mind is nourished 
by learning and reflection. 

ThemistoclSa maritimda praedon&i c5nBeotand5 mare 
tUtum reddidit, Themistocles made the sea safe by fol- 
lowing up the pirates, 

b) After the prepositions a, dfi, eat, in ; as, — 

summa volnptas ez disoendd capitiu:, the keenest pleas- 
ure is derived from learning; 
mnlta d§ bene beAtSqne v!vend5 a Plat6ne disputftta 

sunt, there was much discussion by Plato on the subject 
of living well and happily, 

5. As a rule, only the Genitive of the Gerund and the Ablative 
(without a preposition) admit a Direct Object. 

Gerundive Constmotion instead of the Gerund. 

339. I . Instead of the Genitive or Ablative of the Gerund with a 
Direct Object, another construction may bCy and very often is, used. 
This consists in putting the Direct Object in the case of the Gerund 
(Gen. or Abl.) and using the Gerundive in agreement with it. This 
is called the Gerundive Construction. Thus : — 

Gbrund CoNSTRucnoN. Gbruxdivb Construction. 

cupidus urbem videndl, desirous > 

rfseangthediy; | c«pid«. urbi. Tridwidae ; 

dAector 5rSt5r8s lagendd, / am ) 

charmed with reading the orators,] ^^ 
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2. The Gerundive Construction must be used to avoid a Direct 
Object with the Dative of the Gerund, or with a case dependent upon 
a Preposition ; as, — 

locuB c^trls miiniendls aptns, a place adapted to fortifying a camp ; 
ad p&cem petendam vSnSrunt, they came to ask peace; 
multum temporis c5nB^m5 in legendls pofitis, / spend much time 
in reading the poets, 

3. In order to avoid ambiguity (see § 236, 2), the Gerundive Con- 
struction must not be employed in case of Neuter Adjectives used 
substantively. Thus regularly — 

philoBophI cupidi sunt vSrum inv6BtIgaiidI, philosophers are eager 
for discovering truth (rarely v5rl invfistigaiidl) ; 

stadium pliira cogn5scendI, a desire of knowing more (not plflriuin 
cogn5Bcend5rum) . 

4. From the nature of the case only Transitive Verbs can be used 
in the Gerundive Construction ; but ator, fruor, fnngor, potior (orig- 
inally transitive) regularly admit it ; as, — 

hoBtSs in Bpem potinnd5rum caBtr5ram vSnerant, the enemy had 
conceived the hope of gaining possession of the camp, 

5. The Genitives mel, tul, sul, nostrl, veBtrl, when used in the 
Gerundive Construction, are regularly employed without reference to 
Gender or Number, since they were originally Neuter Singular Adjec- 
tives used substantively. Thus : — 

mulier sul servandl caas& aufiigit, the woman fled for the sake of 

saving herself; 
ISgati in castra vSnSrunt sul pOrgandl cauB&, the envoys came into 

camp for the purpose of clearing themselves ; 
So nostrl servandl causS^y for the sake of saving ourselves, 

6. Occasionally the Genitive of the Gerundive Construction is used 
to denote purpose ; as, — 

si arbornm trunci sive n&vfis d6iciendl operis essent a barbaris 
missae, if trunks of trees or boats should be sent down by the 
barbarians for the purpose of destroying the structure, 

7. The Dative of the Gerundive Construction occurs in some ex- 
pressions which- have the character of formulas ; as, — 
decemviri ISgibus scrlbundls, decemvirs for codifying the laws ; 
quindecimvirl sacrls faciundls, quindecemvirs for Performing the 

sacrifices. 
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THE SUPINE. 

340. I. The Supine in -um is used after Verbs of motion to express 
purpose] as, — 

ISg&tl ad Caesarem grfttuiatum oonvfofirunt, envoys came to Cae- 
sar to congratulate him, 

a. The Supine in -um may take an Object ; as, — 

p&cem petitum 5rftt5r6a R5mam mittunt, they send en- 
voys to Rome to ask for peace, 

b. Note the phrase : — 

d5 (collocd) fniam nflptum, / give my daughter in mar- 
riage, 

2. The Supine in -CI is used as an Ablative of Specification with 
f acilis, difficilis, incrSdibilis, jflcundus, optimus, etc, ; also with 
f &s est, nef as est, opus est ; as, — 

haeo rSs est facilis cognitm, this thing is easy to learn ; 

hdc est optimum factfl, this is best to do, 

a. Only a few Supines in -CI are in common use, chiefly auditfl, 
cognitfl, dicta, facta, visfl. 

b. The Supine in -u never takes an Object. 



Chapter VI. — Particles. 

COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

341. Copulative Conjunctions. These join one word, 
phrase, or qlause to another. 

I. tf) et simply connects. 

b) -que joins more closely than et, and is used especially where 
the two members have an internal connection with each 
other; as, — 

parentis llberlque, parents and children ; 
cum hominSs aestCL febrique jactantur, when people are 
tossed about with heat and fever. 
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c) atque (ac) usually emphasizes the second of the two things 
connected, — and uiso, ^md indeed^ and in fact. After words 
of likeness and difference atque (ac) has the force of /w, 
than. Thus : — 

ego idem senti5 ac tfl, I think the same as you; 
baud aliter ac, not otherwise than. 

d) neque (nee) means and not, neither, nor, 

2. a) -que is an enclitic, and is appended always to the second of 

two words connected. Where it connects phrases or clauses 
it is appended to the first word of the second clause ; but 
when the first word of the second clause is a Preposition, 
-quo is r^ularly appended to the next following word ; as, — 
ob eamque rem, and on account of that thing. 

b) atque is used before voweis and consonants ; ac never before 
vowels, and seldom before c, g, qu- 

c) et n5n is used for neque when the emphasis of the n^ative 
rests upon a special word ; as, — 

vetuB et n5n igndbilui ^krltor, an old and not ignoble orator. 

d) For a9td noioher^, and never, and none, the Latin regularly 
said nee fLsquam, nee nmquam, nee fLUus, etc. 

3. Correlatives. Copulative Conjunctions are frequently used 
correlatively ; as, — 

et . . . et, both . . . and ; 

neque (nee) . . . neque (nee), neither . . . nor; 
cum . . . tum, w/iile . . . at the same time ; 
tum . . . tum, not only . . . but also. 
Less frequently : — 

et . . . neque; neque . . . et. 

a. Note that the Latin, with its tendency to emphasise antithetical r^ationSy 
often uses correlatives, especially et . . . et, et . . . neque, where 
the English employs but a single connective. 

4. In enumerations — 

a) The diflferent members of a series may follow one another 
without connectives (Asyndeton ; see § 346). Thus : — 
ez cupiditatibiui odia, discidia, discordiae, s€ditidnSs, 

bella nascnntur,yV^7m covetous desires spring up hatred, 

dissensions^ discord, sedition^ wars. 
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b) The different members may severally be connected by et 
(Polysyndeton). Thus : — 

hdrae cSdimt et diSa et mfinste et axml, hours and days 
and years and months pass away, 

c) The connective may be omitted between the former members, 
while the last two are connected by -que (rarely et) ; as, — 
Caesar in CarniltSs, AndSs TuronSsque legiSnSs dSdil- 

cit, Caesar leads his legions into the territory of the 
CarntUes, Andes, and Turones, 

342. Disjunctive Conjunctions indicate an alternative, 

1. d) aut must be used when the alternatives are mutually ex- 

dusive ; as, — 

cita mors venit ant vlctSria laeta, {eiUur) swift death or 
glad victory comes, 

ff) vel, -ve (enclitic)- imply a choice between the alterna- 
tives; as, — 

qnl aethSr vel caelum ndminator, which is called aether 
or heaven, 

2, Correlatives. Disjunctive Conjunctions are often used correla- 

tively; as,— 

ant . . . anty Either . . . or; 

vel . . . vel, either , , .or; 

sive . . . sive, t/ or if. 

343. Adversative Conjunctions. These denote oppo- 
sition. 

I. a) sed, ^2^, merely denotes opposition. 

d) vSxum, duty is stronger than sed, but is less frequently used. 
c) autem, dut on the other hand, however, marks a transition. 

It is always post-positive. 

Definition. A post-positive word is one that cannot begin a sen- 
tence, but is placed after one or more words. 

d) at, but, is used especially in disputation, to introduce an 

opposing argument. 
^) atqui means but yet. 

f) tamen, yet, usually stands after the emphatic word, but not 
always. 

g) v6r6, however, indeed, in truths is always post-positive. 
Q 
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2. Note the correlative expressions : — 
n5n sdlum (n5n modo) . . . sed etdam, not only . . . but also ; 
ndn mode n5n . . . sed n6 . . . quidem, not only not, but not 

even; as, — 
n5n modo tibi n5n Ir&scory sed n6 reprehendd quidem factam 

tuom, / not only am not angry with you, but I do not even blame 

your action, 

a. But when the sentence has but one verb, and this stands with the second 
member, nOn modo may be used for nOn modo nOn; as, — 
adsent&tiO n5n modo amic5 sed n3 llber5 quidem digrna 
est, Jlattery is not only {not) %oorthy of a Jriend, but not even of a 
free man, 

344. Illative Conjunctions. These represent the state- 
ment which they introduce as following from or as in con- 
formity with what has preceded. 

1 . a) itaque = and so, accordingly, 

b) erg6 = therefore, accordingly. 

c) igitur (regularly post-positive ^) = therefore, accordingly. 

2. Igitur is never combined with et, atque, -que, or neque. 

345. Causal Conjunctions. These denote cause, or give 
an explanation. They are nam, namque, enlm (post-positive), 
etenim,ybn 

346. Asyndeton. The conjunction is sometimes omitted be- 
tween coordinate members, particularly in lively or impassioned 
narration. Thus : — 

a) A Copulative Conjunction is omitted ; as, — 

avftritia inflnlta, Insatiftbilis est, avarice is boundless 

{and) insatiable ; 
Cn. PompSjd, M. Crass5 c5nsulibus, in the consulship of 

Gnaeus Pompey (and) Marcus Crassus. 
The conjunction is regularly omitted between the names of 
consuls when the praenomen {Marcus, Gains, etc. ) is expressed. 

b) An Adversative Conjunction may be omitted ; as, — 
ratidnSs dSfuSrunt, ilbert&s 5r&tiduis ndn dSfuit, argu- 
ments were lacking, (put) abundance of words was not. 

^ Except in Sallnst and Silver Latin. 
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ADVERBS. 

347. I. The following particles, sometimes classed as 
Conjunctions, are more properly Adverbs : — 

etiam, also, even, 

quoque (always post-positive), also, 

quidem (always post-positive) lays stress upon the preceding word. 

It is sometimes equivalent to the English indeed, in fact, but 

more frequently cannot be rendered, except by vocal emphasis. 
n6 . . . quidem means no^ even ; the emphatic word or phrase always 

stands between ; as, nfi ille quidem, not even he, 
tamen and v6r6, in addition to their use as Conjunctions, are often 

employed as Adverbs. 

2. Negatives. Two Negatives are regularly equivalent to an 
affirmative as in English, as non nuUi, some; but when n6n, nSmo, 
nihil, numquam, ^/^., are accompanied by neque . . . neque, n6n 
. . . non, non modo, or nS . . . quidem, the latter particles simply 
take up the negation and emphasize it ; as, — 
habed hic nSminem neque amicum neque cogn&tum, I have here 

no one, neither friend nor relative, 
n5n enim praetereundum est nS id quidem, /^r not even that must 

be passed by, 

a, Haud in Cicerc and Caesar occurs almost exclusively as a modifier 
of Adjectives and Adverbs, and in the phrase haud sci6 an. Later 
writers use it fi-eely with verbs. 



Chapter VII. — Word-Order and Sentence- 
Structure, 

A. "WORD -ORDER. 

348. In the normal arrangement of the Latin sentence 
the Subject stands at the beginning of the sentence, the 
Predicate at the end ; as, — 

Darius classem quingent&rum n&vium comparftvit, Darius got 
ready a fleet of five hundred ships. 



\ 
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349. But for the sake of emphasis the normal arrange- 
ment is often abandoned, and the emphatic word is put 
at the beginning, less frequently at the end of the sen- 
tence; as, — 
m§gnuB in h5c belld ThemistoolSs fait, great was Themistocles in 

this war ; 
aliud iter haMmus ntUlum, atk^r course ^vh have none. 



SPECIAL PRINCIPLES. 

350. I. Nouns. A Genitive or other oblique case regularly fol- 
lows the word upon which it depends. Thus : — 

a) Depending upon a Noun : — 

tribilnus plSbis, tribune ofthepiebs; 
filius rSgis, son of the kiftg; 
vir mSgni animi, a man of noble spirit. 
Yet always senfttOs cdnaultum, plSbis scltum. 

b) Depending upon an Adjective : — 

ignSrus rSrum, ignorant of affairs ; 
dXgni amicittft, worthy of friendship ; 
plus aequ5, more than (what is) fair, 

2. Appositives. An Appositive regularly follows its Subject; 
as, — 

Philippus, r6x Macedonum, Philip^ king of the Macedonians ; 

adsent§tid, vitiorum a.d}fitrlx, pottery, promoter of evils. 
Yet flymen RhSuus, the River Rhine*, and always in good prose 
urbs Roma, the city Rome. 

3. The Vocative usually follows one or more words ; as, — 

Audi, Caesar, hear, Caesar ! 

4. Adjectives. No general law can be laid down for the posi- 
tion of Adjectives. On the whole they precede the noun oftener 
than they follow it. 

a. Adjectives of quantity (including numerals) regularly pre- 
cede their noun ; as, — 

omn&i homines, all men ; 

septingentae nSvSs, seven hundred vessels. 
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b. Note the force of position in the following : — 
media urbs, the middle of the city ; 
urbs media, the middle city ; 
eztrSmum bellum, the end of the war \ 
bellom eztrfimum, the last war, 

c R5mSnu8 and Latinus regularly follow ; as, — 

sen&tus populusque RomSnuSy the Roman Senate and 

People ; 
llidi RdmSnl, the Roman games; 
fSriae Latlnae, the Latin holidays, 

d. When a Noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Geni- 
tive, a fiavorite order is : Adjective, Genitive, Noun ; as, — 
Bumma omnium rSrum abundantia, the greatest cUfun- 
dance of all things. 

Pronouns. 

a. The Demonstrative, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns 
regularly precede the Noun ; as, — 

Mc hom5, this man ; 
ille homo, that man ; 
erant duo itinera, quibus itineribus, etc, there were two 

routes, by which, etc, 
qui homo ? what sort of a man f 

b. But ille in the sense of * that well known^ * that famous^ 
usually stands after its Noun ; as, — 

testula ilia, that well-known custom of ostracism ; 
MSdSa ilia, that famous Medea, 

c. Possessive and Indefinite Pronouns usually follow their 
Noun; as, — 

pater meus, my father; 

homo quidam, a certain man ; 

mulier aliqua, some woman. 

But for purposes of contrast the Possessive often precedes 

its Noun ; as, — 

meus pater, my father (i.e. as opposed to yours, his, etc.) , 

d. Where two or more Pronouns occur in the same sentence, 
the Latin is fond of putting them in close proximity ; as, — 
niai forte ego v5bXs cessare videor, unless perchance 1 

seem to you to be doing nothing. 
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6. Adverbs and Adverbial phrases regularly precede the word they 
modify; as, — 

valdfi dnigfinsy extremely diligent i 

saepe dirf, I have often said; 

tfi jam did hortftmur, we have long been urging you ; 

pauld post, a little after, 

7. Prepositions regularly precede the words they govern. 

a. But limiting words often intervene between the Preposition 
and its case ; as, — 

d6 oommflnl hominum memoria, concerning the common 

memory of men ; 
ad beftte vlvendum,/^ living happily, 

b. When a noun is modified by an Adjective, the Adjective is 
often placed before the preposition ; as, — 

mftgnS in dolSre, in great grief ; 
summft cum laude, with the highest credit i 
qua dfi causa, /(V which cause; 
banc ob rem, on account of this thing, 

c. For Anastrophe, by which a Preposition is put after its case, see } 144, 3^ 

8. Conjunctions. Autem, enim, and igitur regularly stand in 
the second place in the sentence, but when combined with est or 
sunt they often stand third; as, — 

ita est enim,y27r so it is, 

9. Words or Phrases referring to the preceding sentence or to some 
part of it, regularly stand first ; as, — 

id ut audivit, Corc^ram dSmigravit, when he heard that (referring 
to the contents of the preceding sentence), he moved to Corey r a ; 

e5 cum Caesar vSnisset, timentSs cdnfirmat, when Caesar had 
come thither (i.e, to the place just mentioned), he encouraged the 
timid, 

10. The Latin has a fondness for putting side by side words which 
are etymologically related ; as, — 

ut ad senem senez dS senecttLte, sic h5o libr5 ad amicum 
amicissimus dS amicitia scrlpsi, as /, an old man, wrote to 
an old man, on old age, so in this book, as a fond friend, I have 
written to a friend concerning friendship. 
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11. Special rhetorical devices for indicating emphasis are the 
following : — 

a) Hyp^rbaton, which consists in the separation of words that 
regularly stand together ; as, — 
septimuB mihi OrXginum liber est in manibus, the 

seventh book of my * Origines'^ is under way; 
receptd Caesar dried proficlscitury having recovered 

Oricus, Caesar set out, 

b) Anaphora, which consists in the repetition of the same word 
or the same word-order in successive phrases ; as, — 

sed plSnl oamSs sunt libri, plSnae sapientium v5cSs, 
plSna ezempldrum vetustfts, but all books are full of 
it, the voices of sages are full of it, antiquity is full of 
examples of it, 

c) Chi^mus,^ which consists in changing the relative order 
of words in two antithetical phrases ; as, — 

multos dSfendi, laesl nSminem, many have I defended, I 

have injured no one; 
horribilem ilium diem aliis, nSbIs faustum, that day 

dreadful to others, for us fortunate, 
d) S^nchysis, or the interlocked arrangement. Thb is mostly 
confined to poetry, yet occurs in rhetorical prose, especially 
that of the Imperial Period ; as, — 
simul&tam PompSjanarum gr&tiam partium, pretended 

interest in the Pompeian party, 

12. Metrical Close. At the end of a sentence certain cadences 
were avoided ; others were much employed. Thus : — 

CL) Cadences avoided. 

_ w w -_ ib^ ; as, esse vidfitur (close of hexameter). 
__ w w i^ ; as, esse potest (close of pentameter) . 

b) Cadences frequently employed. 

v^ ; as, auzerant. 

\j \j\ as, comprobavit. 

\j \j \j \j \ as, esse vide&tur. 

\j \j ; as, rogftta tu6. 

1 So named from a fancied analogy to the strokes of the Greek letter X {chi^. 

Thus: — 

multos lacsi 

defendi Deminem 
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B, SENTENCE-STRUCTURE. 

351. I. Unity of Subject. — In complex sentences the Latin 
regularly holds to unity of Subject in the different members ; as, — 
Caesar prlmum su5, deinde omnium ez cSnspectil remotis 
equls, ut aequSltd perlculd spem fugae tolleret, cohor- 
tatus suds proelium oommlsit, Caesar having first removed 
his own horse from sighi, then the horses of all, in order ^ by 
making the danger equal, to take away hope of flighty encouraged 
his men and joined battle, 

2. A word serving as the common Subject or Object of the main 
dause and a subordinate one, stands before both ; as, — 

Aedol cum sS dSfendere n5n possent, ISgStds ad Caesarem 

mittunt, since the Aedui could not defend themselves, they sent 

envoys to Caesar^ 
ille etsl fiftgr&bat bellandl cupiditftte, tamen pftcl serviendum 

putavit, although he was burning with a desire to fight, yet he 

thought he ought to aim at peace, 

a. The same is true also 

i) When the Subject of the main clause is Object 
(Direct or Indirect) of a subordinate clause ; as, — 
Caesar, cum h5c el nilntiatum esset, mfttCUrat ab urbe 
proficlsci, when this had been reported to Caesar he 
hastened to set out from the city, 

2) When the Subject of a subordinate clause is at the 
same time the Object (Direct or Indirect) of the main 
clause; as, — 

L. Manli5, cum dict&tor fuisset, M. Pomp5niu8 tri- 
bilnus plSbis diem diadt, M, Pomponius, tribune of 
the people, instituted proceedings against Lucius Man- 
lius though he had been dictator, 

3. Of subordinate clauses, temporal, conditional, and adversative 
clauses more commonly precede the main clause; indirect questions 
and clauses of purpose or result more commonly follow ; as, — 
postquam haec dixit, profectus est, after he said this ^ he set out ; 

si quis ita agat, impradSns sit, tf any one should act so, he would 

be devoid of foresight; 
accidit ut flnS nocte omn6s Hermae dSicerentur, // happened 

that in a single night all the Hermae were thrown down. 
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4. Sometimes in Latin the main verb is placed within the sub- 
ordinate clause ; as, — 

si quid est in mS ingenl, quod sentid quam sit eziguum, if there 
is any ialent in me^ and I know how little it is, 

5. The Latin Period. The term Period, when strictly used, 
designates a compound sentence in which the subordinate clauses are 
inserted within the main clause ; as, — 

Caesar etsi intellegSbat qu& dS oausa ea dicerentur, tamen, n6 

aestfttem in TrSverls cdnsilmere c5ger6tur, Indutiomarum 

ad s6 venire jussit, though Caesar perceived why this was 

said, yet, lest he should be forced to spend the summer among 

the Treveri, he ordered Indutiomarus4o come to him. 

In the Periodic structure the thought is suspended until the end of 

the sentence is reached. Many Roman writers were extremely fond of 

this sentence-structure, and it was well adapted to the inflectional 

character of their language ; in English we generally avoid it. 

6. When there are several subordinate clauses in one Period, the 
Latin so arranges them as to avoid a succession of verbs. Thus : — 
At hostSs cum misissent, qui, quae in castrls gererentur, cog- 

ndscerent, ubi sS dSceptds intellSzSrunt, omnibus cdpils 
subsec^tl ad flilmen contendunt, but the enemy when they 
had sent men to learn what was going on in camp, after dis- 
covering that they had been outwitted, followed with all their 
forces and hurried to the river. 



Chapter VIII. — Hints on Latin Style. 

352. In this chapter brief consideration is given to 
a few features of Latin diction which belong rather to 
style than to formal grammar. 

NOUNS. 

353. I. Where a distinct reference to several persons or things is 
involved, the Latin is frequently much more exeunt in the use of the 
Plural than is the English ; as, — 
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dom58 eunt, tkey go home (i.e. to their homes) ; 
G^rm&nl corpora cflrant, the Germans care for the body ; 
animSs mllitum recreat, he renews the courage of the soldiers ; 
diSs noctfisque timSre, to be in a state of fear day and night, 

2. In case of Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives used substantively, 
the Latin often employs the Plural where the English uses the Singu- 
lar; as, — 

omnia sunt perdita, everything is lost; 

quae cum ita sint, since this is so ; 

haec omnibus pervulgftta sunt, this is very well known to all. 

3. The Latin is usually more concrete than the English, and espe- 
cially less bold in the personification of abstract qualities. Thus : — 

fl puer5, fi puerls, from boyhood', 

Sulia dictfit5re, in Sulla^s dictatorship ; 

mS duce, under my leadership ; 

R5m&nl cum CarthfigiuiSnsibus pftcem ffiofirunt = /^ome made 
peace with Carthage ; 

liber doctrinae plSnus = a learned book ; 

prtldentift Themistoclis Qraeoia aervftta est = Themistocles^s fore- 
sight saved Greece. 

4. The Nouns of Agency in -tor and -sor (see § 147, i) denote a 
permanent or characteristic activity; as, — 

accilsat5rSs {professional) accusers; 

5rSt5rSs, pleaders ; 

cant5r6s, singers ; 

Arminius, GermSniae liberator, Arminius, liberator of Germany. 

a. To denote singrle instances of an action, other expressions are 
commonly employed ; as, — 

Numa, qui B5m\il0 successit, Numa, successor 0/ Romulus; 
qui mea legrunt, my readers; 
qui me audiunt, my auditors, 

5. The Latin avoids the use of prepositional phrases as modifiers of 
a Noun. In English we say : * The war against Carthage ' ; ^ a journey 
through Gaul ' ; < cities on the sea ' ; * the book in my hands * ; * the fight 
at Salatnis^ ; etc. The Latin in such cases usually employs another 
mode of expression. Thus : — 

a) A Genitive ; as, — 

dolor injflriarum, resentment cU injuries. 
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b) An Adjective ; as, — 

urbSs maritimae, cities on the sea ; 
pilgna Salamlnia, the fight at Salamis, 

c) A Participle; as, — 

pilgna ad Cannae facta, the battle at Cannae, 

d) A Relative clause ; as, — 

liber qui in meis manibus est, the book in my hands. 

Note. — Yet within certain limits the Latin does employ Prepo- 
sitional phrases as Noun modifiers. This is particularly frequent 
when the governing noun is derived from a verb. The following are 
typical examples : — 

trSnaitus in Britanniam, the passage to Britain ; 

ezcessus 6 vita, departure from life ; 

odium erga R5m&n5s, hatred of the Romans ; 

liber d6 seneotiite, the book on old age ; 

amor in patriam, love for one^s country. 



ADJECTrVTiS. 

354. I. Special Latin Equivalents for English Adjec- 
tives are — 

a) A Genitive ; as, — 

virtAtSs animi = moral virtues ; 
doldrSs corporis = bodily ills, 

b) An Abstract Noun ; as, — 

novitSs rel = the strange circumstance; 
asperit&s vi&rum = rough roads, 

c) Hendiadys (see § 374, 4) ; as, — 
rati5 et drdd = systematic order ; 
ftrdor et impetus = eager onset, 

d) Sometimes an Adverb ; as, — 

omnSs circa popull, all the surrounding tribes ; 
su6s semper hostas, their perpetual foes, 

2. Often a Latin Noun is equivalent to an English Noun modified 
by an Adjective ; as, — 

doctrlna, theoretical knowledge ; prtldentia, practical knowledge ; 
oppidum, walled town ; libellus, little book 



1 
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3. Adjectives are not used in immediate agreement with proper 
names; but an Adjective may limit vir, homd^ ille, or some other 
word used as an Appositive of a proper name ; as, — 

S5crat6a, hom5 sapiSns = the wise Socrates; 
Sclpi5, vir fortissimus = the doughty Scipio; 
Syr&ofLsaey urbs praeciarissima = famous Syracuse. 

4. An Adjective may be equivalent to a Possessive Genitive ; as, — 

p&itor rSgius, the shepherd of the king; 
tnmultus servIliB, the uprising of the slaves. 

PRONOUNS. 

355. In Compound Sentences the Relative Pronoun has a fondness 
for connecting itself with the subordinate clause rather than the main 
one; as, — 

fl qu5 cum quaererStur, quid mazimS ezpediret, respondit, when 
it was asked of him what was best, he replied, (Less commonly, 
qui, cum ab e5 quaererStur, respondit.) 

2. Uterque, ambd. Uterque means each of two; amb5 means 
both; as, — 

uterque fr&ter abiit, each of the two brothers departed (i.e. sepa- 
rately) ; 
amb5 fratrSs abiSrunt, i.e, the two brothers departed together. 

a. The Plural of uterque occurs — 

i) With Nouns used only in the Plural (see § 56) ; as, — 
in utrlsque castrls, in each camp, 

2) Where there is a distinct reference to two groups of 
persons or things ; as, — 

utrique duoSs cl&rl fuSrunt, the generals on each side (sev- 
eral in number) were famous. 

VERBS. 

356. I. In case of Defective and Deponent Verbs a Passive is 
supplied : — 

fl) By the corresponding verbal Nouns in combination with 
B, etc. ; as, — 

in odi5 sumus, we are hated ; 
in invidift sum, /am envied; 
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admlrStidnl est, he is admired; 

oblividne obniitur, he is forgotten (lit. is overwhelmed by 

oblivion) ; 
in fisu esse, to be used. 

b) By the Passive of Verbs of related meaning. Thus : — 
agittrl as Passive of persequi ; 
tempttrl as Passive of adorlrl. 

2. The lack of the Perfect Active Participle in Latin is supplied — 

a) Sometimes by the Perfect Passive Participle of the Depo- 
nent; as, — 

adhortStus, having exhorted; 
veritus, having feared, 

b) By the Ablative Absolute ; as, — 

hostium agris vSstttis Caesar ezeroitum redflzit, hav- 
ing ravaged the country of the enemy , Caesar led back 
his army, 

c) By subordinate clauses ; as, — 

ed cum advfinisset, oastra posuit, having arrived there, 

he pitched a camp ; 
hostSs qui in urbem irrtlperant, the enemy having burst 

into the city, 

3. The Latin agrees with English in the stylistic employment of 
the Second Person Singular in an indefinite sense (= 'one'^). Cf 
the English < You can drive a horse to water, but you can't make Inr^ 
drink.^ But in Latin this use is mainly confined to certain varieties of 
the Subjunctive, especially the Potential (§ 280), Jussive (§ 275), De- 
liberative (§ 277), and the Subjunctive in conditional sentences of the 
sort included under § 302, 2, and 303. Examples : — 

vidSrSs, you could see ; 

utftre viribus use your strength ; 

quid h5o homine faci&s, what are you to do with this ftan ? 

mSns quoque et animus, nisi tamquam lliminf oleum InstlllSs 
ezstinguuntur senectilte, the intellect and mind too are ex- 
tinguished by old age, unless, so to speak, you keep pouring oil 
into the lamp ; 

tantd am5re possessionSs suSs amplezi tenSbant, ut ab eis 
membra divelll citius posse dIoerSs, they clung to their 
possessions with such an affectionate embrace, that you would 
have said their limbs could sooner be torn from their bodies. 
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PECT7LIARITIE8 IN THE USE OF THE ACCUSATIVE. 

357. I . To denote * so many years, etCy afterwards or before ' the 
Latin employs not merely the Ablative of Degree of Difference with 
post and ante (see § 223), but has other forms of expression. Thus : — 

poBt qtilnque dLan^s, Jive years afterward; 

paac5B ante difis, a few days before; 

ante qadi^xienxiiiimj four years before; 

poBt diem quartum quam ab urbe diaces8ima8,y^r days after we 

left the city; 
ante tertium annum quam dfioesBerat, three years before he had 

died, 

2. The Latin seldom combines both Subject and Object with the 
same Infinitive ; as, — 

R5mftn5s Hannibalem vIcisBe odnstat. 

Such a sentence would be ambiguous, and might mean either that the 
Romans had conquered Hannibal, or that Hannibal had conquered the 
Romans. Perspicuity was gained by the use of the Passive Infini- 
tive; as, — 

R5man5B ab Hannibale vict5B eBBe o5nBtat, it is well established 
that the Romans were defeated by Hannibal, 



PECULIARITIES IN CONNECTION "WITH THE USE OF 
THE DATIVE. 

358. I. The English /f?r does not always correspond to a Dative 
notion in Latin, but is often the equivalent of pr6 with the Ablative, 
viz, in the senses — 

a) In defense of; as, — 

pr6 patriS morl, to die for one's country, 

b) Instead of in behalf of ; as, — 

fLnuB pr6 omnibuB dixit, one spoke for all. 
haec pr6 ICge dicta aunt, these things were said in behalf 
of the law, 

c) In proportion to ; as, — 

pr6 multitadine hominum, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. 
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2. Similarly, English to when it indicates motion is rendered in 
Latin by ad. 

a. Note, however, that the Latin may say either Borlbere ad 
aliquem, or Bcrlbere alioui, according as the idea of motion 
is or is not predominant. So in several similar expressions. 

3. In the poets, verbs of mingling withy contending withy sometimes 
take the Dative. This construction b a Grecism. Thus : — 

bS misoet viris, he mingles with the men ; 
contendis HomSr5, you contend with Homer, 



\ 



PECULIARinES IN THE USE OF THE GENITIVE. 

359. I. The Possessive Genitive gives emphasis to the possessor, 
the Dative of Possessor emphasizes the fact of possession ; as, — 

hortus patris OBt, the garden is my father'' s\ 
mihi hortus eat, I possess a garden, 

2. The Latin can say either stultl or stultum est dicere, it is 
foolish to say; but Adjectives of one ending permit only the Gen- 
itive; as, — 

sapientia est haec sficam reput&re, it is the part of a wise man to 
consider this. 



Part VL 



PROSODY. 



360. Prosody treats of metres and versification. 

361. Latin Verse. Latin Poetry was essentially different 
in character from English. In our own language poetry is 
based upon accent^ and poetical form consists essentially in 
a certain succession ol, accented and unaccented syllables. 
Latin poetry, on the other hand, was based not upon 
accent, but upon qimntityy so that with the Romans poeti- 
cal form consisted in a certain succession of long and short 
syllables^ i,e, of long and short intervals of time. 

This fundamental difference in the character of English 
and Latin poetry is a natural result of the difference in 
character of the two languages. English is a strongly 
accented language in which quantity is relatively subordi- 
nate. Latin, on the other hand, was a quantitative lan- 
guage, in which accent was relatively subordinate. 



QUANTITY OP VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

362. The general principles for the quantity of vowels 
and syllables have been given above in § 5. The following 
peculiarities are to be noted here : — 

I. A vowel is usually short when followed by another vowel 
(§ 5. ^. 2), but the following exceptions occur: — 

240 
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d) In the Genitive termination -Iub (except alterlus); as, ilUuB, 

totluB. Yet the i may be short in poetry ; as, illiuB, t5tiuB. 
^) In the Genitive and Dative Singular of the Fifth Declension ; 

as, diCI, aciCI. But fidSI, rSI, spSI (§ 52, i). 
c) In fI6, excepting fit and forms where i is followed by er. 

Thus : fiSbam, flat, fiunt ; but fieri, fierem. 
^ In a few other words, especially words derived from the 

Greek ; as, dius, Aen6&8, DarSus, hSroes, etc, 

2. A diphthong is usually long (§ 5. B. 2), but the preposition 
prae in composition is often shortened before a vowel ; as, pr^acdtus. 

3. A syllable containing a short vowel followed by two consonants 
(§ 5. ^. 2) is long, even when one of the consonants is in the follow- 
ing word; as, terret populum. Occasionally the syllable is long 
when both consonants are in the following word; as, pr5 segete 
splcas. 

4. A vowel before j is regularly long, but is short in compounds of 
jugum ; as, bijugis, quadrijugis. 

5. Compounds of jaci5, though written inicit, adicit, etc., have 
the first syllable long, as though written inj-, adj-. The actual pro- 
nunciation of such words is not clear. RSioio has 8. 



Quantity of Finai Syllables. 

A^ Final Syllables ending in a Vowel, 

363. I. Final a b mostly short, but is long in the following 
situations : — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the First Declension ; as, porta. 

b) In the Imperative ; as, laudSL. 

c) In indeclinable words (except itS, qui&) ; as, trIgintS, con- 
trSL, poatea, intereS, etc, 

2, Final e is usually short, but is long — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the Fifth Declension; as, 
di6, r6; hence hodifi, quSlrfi. Here belongs also fam§ 
(§59.2.^). 

d) In the Imperative of the Second Conjugation; as, monS, 
habS, elc. ; yet occasionally cavS, valS. 

c) In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion, along with fer§ and fermS. BenS, malS, temerS, 
saepS have e. 

d) In 6, dS, m6, t6, 86, n6 (noty lest), n6 (verily). 
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3. Final i is usually long, but is short in nisi and quasi. Bftihi, 
tibi, sibl, ibi, ubl, have regularly i, but sometimes I; yet always 
ibidem, iblque, ublque. 

4. Final o is regularly long, but is short — 

a) In eg5, da5, mod5 {only), oit5. 

b) Rarely in the First Person Singular of the Verb, and in 
Nominatives of the Third Declension; as, am5, le5. 

^) In a few compounds beginning with the Preposition pro ; 
as, pr5fundere, prdficlsci, prdfugere. 

5. Final u 4s-^W5VS long. 

B, Final S^ilMes ending in a Consonant, 

364. I . Final syllables eH^i^^g i*^ ^iny other consonant than a are 
short. The following words, M^^^er, have a long vowel: sftl, sSl, 
I»ar, par, v6r, filr, die, dflc, iacA***> ^^°> quin, sin, sic, cflr, Mc * 
(this). Also adverbs in c ; as, hI<A ^*^^> istic, iliac, etc, 

2. Final syllables in -as are longXj ^> terras, amas. 

3. Final syllables in -es are regulaV^y lo^g» ^^^ ^^^ short — 

«) In the Nominative and VoclltP^ Singular of dental stems 
(§ 33) of the Third DeclensionwSjl^ ^^^^ ^ s^^*^ penult in 
the Genitive; as, segSs (segetis), obH|?(°^**^*)' °*^^*> 
dIvSs. But a few have -Ss ; viz, p6s,7rfte *^^^®» pariCs. 

b) In Ss {thou art), penSs. 

4. Final -OS is usually long, but short in ds (ossiio' 
imp5s. ^ ^' 

5. Final -is is usually short, but is long — 

a) In Plurals ; as, portis, hortls, nSbls, v6bls, nubia rli 

b) In the Nominative Singular of Nouns of the Third De* 
sion with long vowel in the Penult of the Genitive • 
Sanmis (-Itis). cnmve, 

c) In the Second Person Singular Present Indicative Active' 
the Fourth Conjugation; as, audls. 

d) ly Is, force; Is, thou goest ; fis; sis; veils; nSlIs; vls^ 

thou wiU ; (mavis, quamvis, quivis, etc) . 
6. Final -us is usually short, but is long — 

a) In the Genitive Singular and in the Nominative, Accusative 

and Vocative Plural of the Fourth Decle nsion ; as, frdcttis.' 

1 Rarely bic. 
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b) In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of those nouns of 
the Third Declension in which the u belongs to the stem ; 
as, paluB (-adis), servitilB (-atis), teUils (-OriB). 

365. Greek Nouns retain in Latin their original quantity; as, 
Aen6a, epitome, D6I08, Pallas, Simols, Salamls, DIdiLs, Paridi, 
aSr, aether, cr3t6r, h6ro&s. Yet Greek nouns in -top regularly 
shorten the vowel ; as, rli6t5r, Hectdr. 



VERSE-STRUCTURXS. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

366. I. The metrical unit in versification is a short syllable, tech- 
nically called a mora (»^). A long syllable (_) is regarded as equiva- 
lent to two morae. 

2. A Foot is a group of syllables. The following are the most 
important kinds of feet : — 

Feet of Three Moras. Feet of Four Moras. 

_ \j Trochee. _ w w Dactyl. 

\j _ Iambus. w w _ Anapaest. 

3. A Verse is a succession of feet. 

4. The different kinds of verses are named Trochaic, Iambic, Dac- 
tylic, Anapaestic, according to the foot which forms the basis of their 
structure. 

5. Ictus. In every foot the long syllable naturally receives the 
greater prominence. This prominence is called ictus.^ It is denoted 
thus : Z. w w ; jL\j» 

6. Thesis and Arsis. The syllable which receives the ictus is 
called the thesis ; the rest of the foot is called the arsis. 

7. Elision. Final syllables ending in a vowel, a diphthong, or -m 
are regularly elided before a word beginning with a vowel or h. In 
reading, we ordinarily omit the elided syllable entirely. Probably the 
ancients slurred the words together in some way. This may be indi- 
cated as follows : corporeTn CU16 ; multumTille^t ; mSnstninTiior- 
renduxn ; causae Ir&rain. 

a. Omission of elision is called hiatus. It occurs especially before and 
after monosyllabic Interjections ; as, O et praesidium. 

1 Ictus was not accent, — neither stress accent nor musical accent, — but was 
simply tne quantitative prominence inherent in a long syllable. 
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8. The ending of a word within a foot is called a caeBfLra {cutting). 
Every verse usually has one prominent caesura. The ending of a word 
and foot together within the verse is called a diaeresis. 

9. Verses are distinguished as Catalectic or Acatalectic. A Cata- 
lectic verse is one in which the last foot is not complete, but lacks one 
or more syllables ; an Acatalectic verse has its last foot complete. 

10. At the end of a verse a slight pause occurred. Hence the final 
syllable may be either long or short (syllaba anceps), and may ter- 
minate in a vowel or m, even though the next verse begins with 
a vowel. 

1 1 . Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verses are further designated 
as dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, according to the number of dipodies 
(pairs of feet) which they contain. Dactylic verses are measured by 
single feet, and are designated as tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, 
accordingly. 

SPECIAL PECULIARITIES. 

367. I. SynizSais (Synaeresis) . Two successive vowels in the 
interior of a word are often united into a long syllable ; as, — 
aurels, deinde, anteire, deesse. 

2. Diastole. A syllable usually short b sometimes long; as, — 

vidSt, audit. 

3. Systole. A syllable usually long is sometimes short; as, — 

stetSrunt. 

a. Diastole and Systole are not mere arbitrary processes. They 
usually represent an earlier pronunciation which had passed 
out of vogue in the ordinary speech. 

4. After a consonant, i and u sometimes become j and v. The 
preceding syllable then becomes long ; as, — 

abjete for abiete ; genva for genua. 

5. Sometimes v becomes u ; as, — 

silua for silva ; dissolud for dissolv5. 

6. Sometimes a verse has an extra syllable. Such a verse is 
called an Hypermeter. The extra syllable ends in a vowel or 
-m, and is united with the initial vowel or h of the next verse by 
Synapheia. Thus : — 

ignSri hominumque locSrumque'^ 

errftmus. 
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7. Tmesia {cutting). Compound words are occasionally separated 
into their elements ; as, — 

qu5 m6 ounque rapit tempestfta, for qa5cttnqae, etc, 

8. Syncope. A short vowel is sometimes dropped between two 

consonants; as, — 

repostuB for repositus. 



THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER. 

368. I. The Dactylic Hexameter, or Heroic Verse, 
consists theoretically of six dactyls. But in all the feet 

except the fifth a spondee ( ) may take the place of 

the dactyl. The sixth foot may be either a spondee or a 
trochee, since the final syllable of a verse may be either 
long or short (syUaba anceps). The following represents 
the scheme of the verse : — 

Z-\JOt jLkJD* Z.\jOi -£o^» -£v.Ayi Z. ^- 

2. Sometimes we find a spondee in the fifth foot. Such verses are 
called Spondaic. A dactyl usually stands in the fourth place, and the 
fifth and sixth feet are generally made up of a quadrisyllable ; as, — 

armSLtnmque aur5 circumspicit OrI5na 

c&ra deflm subolSs, mSLgnum Jovis incrSmentum. 

3. Caesura. 

a) The favorite position of the caesura in the Dactylic Hexam- 
eter is after the thesis of the third foot ; as, — 
arma virumque ca|i5 {| Trojae qui |>rlmu8 ab pris. 

3) Less frequently the caesura' occurs after the thesis of the 
fourth foot, usually accompanied by another in the second 
foot ; as, — 
Inde toro || pater Aenfifts || sic Sraus ab alt5 est. 

c) Sometimes the caesura occurs between the two short syl- 
lables of the third foot ; as, — 

O pass! graviora {| dabit deus Ms quoque finem. 
This caesura is called Feminine as opposed to the caesura 
after a long syllable, which is called Masculine (as under a 
and d). 
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d) A pause sometimes occurs at the end of the fourth foot. 
This is called the Bucolic Diaeresis, as it was borrowed by 
the Romans from the Bucolic poetry of the Greeks. Thus : — 
85l8titium pecorl dSfendite ; {{ jam venit aestfts. 



DACTYLIC PENTAMETER. 

369. I. The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two parts, 
each of which contains two dactyls, followed by a long 
syllable. Spondees may take the place of the dactyls 
in the first part, but not in the second. The long syllable 
at the close of the first half of the verse always ends a 
word. The scheme is the following : — 

2. The Pentameter is never used alone, but only in connection with 
the Hexameter. The two arranged alternately form the so-called Ele- 
giac Distich. Thus : — 

Vergilium vidl tantum, nee amara Tibull5 
TempuB amloitiae fftta dedfire meae. 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

370. I. The most important Iambic verse is the Iambic 
Trimeter (§ 366, 1 1) called also Senarius. This is an acata- 
lectic verse. It consists of six Iambi. Its pure form is : — 

\j \j \j -^\j \j \j 

BeSLtuB ille qui procul negotiXs. 

The Caesura usually occurs in the third foot; less fre- 
quently in the fourth. 

2. In place of the Iambus, a Tribrach (www) may stand in any 
foot but the last. In the odd feet (first, third, and fifth) may stand a 
Spondee, Dactyl, or Anapaest, though the last two are less frequent. 
Sometimes a Proceleusmatic (w w w w) occurs. 

3. In the Latin comic writers, Plautus and Terence, great free- 
dom is permitted, and the various equivalents of the Iambus, viz, 
the Dactyl, Anapaest, Spondee, Tribrach, Proceleusmatic, are freely 
admitted in any foot except the last. 



SUPPLEMENTS TO THE GRAMMAR. 



I. JULIAN CALENDAR. 

371. I . The names of the Roman months are : JanuSrius, Februft- 
riuB, MSLrtiuB, Aprllis, Maius, JiimuB, Julius (Qulntnis ^ prior to 
46 B.C.), Augustus (Sextnis 1 before the Empire), September, Oct6- 
ber, November, December. These words are properly Adjectives 
in agreement with mSnsis understood. 

2. Dates were reckoned from three points in the month : — 
a) The Calends, the first of the month. 

d) The Nones, usually the fifth of the month, but the seventh 
in March, May, July, and October. 

c) The Ides, usually the thirteenth of the month, but the fif- 
teenth in March, May, July, and October. 

3. From these points dates were reckoned backward ; consequently 
all days after the Ides of any month were reckoned as so many days 
before the Calends of the month next following. 

4. The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides of any month is 
designated as pridiS Kalendfts, Nonas, Idus. The second day be- 
fore was designated as diS tertio ante Kalendfts, N5nfts, etc. Simi- 
larly the third day before was designated as dig quftrto, and so on. 
These designations, of Course, are arithmetically inaccurate, but the 
Romans reckoned both ends of the series. 

5. In indicating dates, the name of the month is added in the form 
of an Adjective agreeing with Kalendfts, Nonfts, Idiis. Various forms 
of expression occur, of which that given under d) is most common : — 

a) diS quinto ante Idus Mftrtifts ; 

d) quinto ante Idus Mftrtifts ; 

c) quinto (V) Idus Mftrtifts ; 

d) ante diem quintum (V) Idus Mftrtifts. 

1 Originally the Roman year began with March. This explains the names 
Quintilis, Sextllis, September, etc.,fifih month, sixth month, etc. 
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6. These designations may be treated as nouns and combined with 
the prepositions in, ad, ex ; as, — 

ad ante diem IV Kalend&s OctdbrSs, up to the 28M of September, 
ex ante diem qulntum IdtLs Oct5br6s,/r^/;/ the nth of October. 

7. In leap year the 25th was reckoned as the extra day in February. 
The 24th was designated as ante diem VI Kalend&s M&rtias, and 
the 25th as ante diem bis VI Kal. Mftrt. 
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CALENDAR. 



Days 
of the 
Month. 


March, May, July, 
October. 


January, August, 
December. 


AprU, June, Sep- 
tember, November. 


February. 


I 


KalendIs. 


KalendIs. 


KalendIs. 


KALENDia 


2 


VI. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


3 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


IV. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


5 


III. 


NONIS. 


NONlS. 


NoNis. 


6 


Pridie Nonas. 


VIII. Idus. 


VIII. Tdus. 


VIII. Tdiis. 


7 


NONlS. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. Tdus. 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


10 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


II 


V. 


III. ^ •• 


III. _ " 


III. 


12 


IV. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie IdOs. 


13 


III. _ •• 


Tdibus. 


IDIBUS. 


Tdibus. 


14 


Pridie Idus. 


XIX. Kalend. 


JLYUJ. Kalsnd. 


XVI. Kalend. 


15 


Tdibus. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. 


XV. 


16 


XVII. Kalend. 


XVII. 


XVI. 


XIV. 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII. 


18 


XV. 


XV. 


XIV., 


XII. 


19 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XIII. 


XI. 


20 


XIII. 


XIII. 


XII. 


X. 


21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 


22 


XI. 


XI. 


X. 


VIII. 


23 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 


24 


IX. 


IX. 


VIII. 


VI. 


25 


VIII. 


VIII. 


VII. 


V.(VI.) •• 


26 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) •• 


27 


VI. 


VI. 


V. 


III. (IV.) •• 


28 


V. 


V. 


IV. 


Prid.Kal.(III.Kal.) 


39 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. Kal.) 


30 


III. 


III. 


Pridie Kalend. 


(Enclosed forms are 


31 


Pridie Kalend. 


Pridie Kalend. 




for leap-year.) 
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II. ABBREVIATIONS OF PROPER NAMES. 

373. A. = AtiluB. Mam. = Mftmerotui. 

App. = Appius. N. = Numerins. 

C. = GSius. P. = PtlbUus. 
Cn. = GnaeuB. Q. = Qulntus. 

D. = Decimns. Sex. = Sextus. 
K. = KaeB5. Ser. = Servius. 
L. = IiQoiUB. Sp. = SpuriuB. 

M. = Marcus. T. = Titus. 

M\=Maniu8. Ti. = Tiberius. 



III. FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 

A. Figures of Syntax. 

374. I. Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words ; as, — 
sed enim audierat, but {she was afraid) , far she had heard, etc, 

2. Brach^flogy is a brief or condensed form of expression; as, — 
ut ager sine culttlrft frflctu5sus esse n5n potest, sic sine doc- 
trinft animus, as a field cannot be productive without cultiva- 
tion, so the mind (cannot be productive) without learning. 

Special varieties of Brachylogy are — 

a) Zeugmc^ in which one verb is made to stand for two ; as, -^ 
minis aut blandunentls corrupta, = (terrified) by threats 

or corrupted by flattery, 

b) Compendiary Comparison, by which a modifier of an 
object is mentioned instead of the object itself; as, — 
dissimilis erat Charts e5rum et factis et m5ribus, lit. 

Chares was different from their conduct and character, 
i,e, Chares's conduct and character were different, etc, 

3? Pleonasm is an unnecessary fullness of expression ; as, — 
prius praedlcam, lit. Twill first say in advance. 

4. Hendiadys (cv 8ia Svotv, one through two) is the use of two 
nouns joined by a conjunction, in the sense of a noun modified by a 
Genitive or an Adjective ; as, — 

f ebris et aestus, the heat of fever ; 

celeritftte cursdque, by swift running. 
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5. Prol^psiB, or Anticipation, is the introduction of an epithet 
in advance of the action which makes it appropriate ; as, — 
submerB&s obrue puppfis, lit. overwhelm their submerged shipSy 
i.e. overwhelm and sink their ships. 

'. § a. The name Prolepsis is also applied to the introduction of a 

\ ^\ noun or pronoun as object of the main clause where we 

g*-'^ should expect it to stand as subject of a subordinate clause. 

° '^ Thus: — 

'^ /* ndsti Marcellum quam tardus sit, you know how slow 

f y' ' Marcellus is (lit. you know Marcellus, how slow he is). 

: V Both varieties of Prolepsis are chiefly confined to poetry. 

/ 6. Anacoldthon is a lack of grammatical consistency in the con- 

i struction of the sentence ; as, — 

^ q turn And mil . . . impSnsius els indlgnit&s crSscere, then the sons 
' I of Ancus . . . their indignation increased all the more. 

^- , 7. H^Bteron Fr6teron consists in the inversion of the logical 

^ y order of two words or phrases ; as, — 

\ moriamur et in media arma ruftmus = let us rush into the midst of 
arms and die. 

B. Figures of Rhetoric. 

375. I. Litotes is the use of two negatives for an emphatic 
affirmative; as, — 

baud parum lab5ris, no little toil (i.e. much toil) ; 
n6n ignorS, I am not ignorant (i.e. I am well aware). 
V ', 
, L 2. Ozymdron is the combination of contradictory concep- 

*• tions ; as, — ^ „ 

BapiSns Ins&nia, wise folly. 

3. Alliteration is the employment of a succession of words 
I ' presenting frequent repetition of the same letter (mostly initial) ; 
\ <^ , as, sSnsim sine sfinsH aetSls senSscit. 

* 4. Onomatopcjbia is the suiting of sound to sense ; as, — 

r quadrupedante putrem sonita quatit ungula campum, ^And shake 

with horny hoofs the solid ground.'' . ^ , .iv,c ^.c 
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INDEX TO THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 



Note.— G>mpounds are not given unless they present some special irregularity. The 
references are to sections. 



A. 

abdo, 122, 1, 3. 
abicio, 122, III. 
abnuo, 122, II. 
aboleo, 121, 1, 
abstergeo, 121, III. 
absum, 125. 
accendo, 122, 1, 4. 
accidit, 138, III. 
accio, 121, 1, N. 
accipio, 122, III. 
acquiro, 122, I, 6. 
acuo, 122, II. 
addo, 122, 1, 2. 
adhaeresco, 122, IV, 2. 
adipiscor, 122, V. 
adolesco, 122, IV, i. 
adsum, 125. 
advenio, 123, IV. 
affero, 129. 
afficio, 122, III. 
affligo, 122, I, I, a. 
agnosco, 122, IV, i. 
ago, 122, 1, 3. 
algeo, 121, III. 
alo, 122, 1, 5. 
amicio, 123, III. 
amo, 120, 1, 
amplector, 122, V. 
ango, 122, I, 7. 
aperio, 123, II. 
appeto, 122, 1, 6. 
arceo, 121, II, a. 
arcesso, 122, 1, 6. 
ardeo, 121, III. 
aresco, 122, IV, a. 
arguo, 122, II. 



ascendo, 122, 1, 4. 
aspicio, 122, III. 
assentior, 123, VII. 
assuefacio, 122, III. 
assuefio, 122, III. 
audio, 123, 1, 
aufero, 129. 
augeo, 121, III. 
aveo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 



cado, 122, 1, 2. 
caedo, 122, 1, 2. 
calefacio. 122, III. 
calefio, 122, III. 
caleo, 121, II, a. 
calesco, 122, IV, 2. 
cano, 122, 1. 2. 
capesso, 122, 1, 6. 
capio, 122, III. 
careo, 121, II, a. 
carpo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
caveo, 121, V. 
cedo, 122, 1, 1, ^. 
censeo, 121, II, d, 
cemo, 122, I, 6. 
cieo, 121, I. 
cingo, 122, I, I, a. 
circumsisto, 122, 1, 2. 
claudo, 122, I, i,d, 
claud5, 122, 1, 7. 
co^mo, 122, 1, 3. 
coepT, 133. 
coSrceo, 121, II, a. 
cognosco, 122, IV, I. 
cogo, 122, I, 3. 
colligd, 122, 1, 3. 
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C0I6, 122, 1, 5. 
comminiscor, 122, V. 
comperio, 123, V. 
compleo, 121, I. 
concutio, 122, III. 
con do, 122, 1, 2. 
confer©, 129. 
confiteor, 121, VII. 
congruo, 122, II. 
consenesco, 122, IV, 2. 
consero, 122, I, 5. 
consero, 122, 1, 6 {plant), 
consido, 122, 1, 4. 
consisto, 122, I, 2. 
conspicio, 122, III. 
constat, 138, III. 
constituo, 122, II. 
consuesco, 122, IV, 1. 
consuls. 122, 1, 5. 
contineo, 121, II, ^. 
contingit, 138, III. 
coquo, 122, 1, I, a. 
crepo, 120, II. 
cresco, 122, IV, i. 
cubo, 120, II. 
cupio, 122, III. 
curro, 122, 1, 2. 



debeo, 121, II, a. 
decemo, 122, I, 6. 
decet, 138, II. 
dedecet, 138, II. 
dedo, 122, I, 2. 
defends, 122, 1, 4. 
deleo, 121, 1. 
deligo, 122, I, 3. 
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demo, 122, 1, 3. 
desero, 122, 1, 5. ' 
desino, 122, I, 6. 
desuin, 125. 
dico, 122, I, I, a. 
differo, 129. 
dlligo, 122, I, 3. 
dimico, 120, II. 
dirimo, 122, 1, 3. 
diripio, 122, III. 
diruo, 122, II. 
discerno, 122, I, 6. 
disco, 122, IV, 1. 
dissero, 122, I, 5. 
distinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
divido, 122, I, I, ^. 
do, 127. 

doceo, 121, II, ^. 
doleo, 121, II, a, 
domo, 120, II. 
duco, 122, 1, 1, a. 



€do, 122, 1, 2. 
edo, 122, 1, 3. 
effero, 129. 
effiigio, 122, III. 
egeo, 121, II, a, N. I, 
elicio, 122, III. 
emineo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
emo, 122, 1, 3. 
eo, 132. 

esurio, 123, VI. 
evado, p. 87, footnote, 
e^nesco, 122, IV, 3. 
excolo, 122, I, 5. 
cxcudS, 122, 1, 4. 
cxerceo, 121, II. a. 
experior, 123, VII. 
expleo, 121, I, N. 
explico, 120, II. 
exstinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
extimesco, 122, IV, 2. 



F. 

facio, 122, III. 
fallo, 122, I, 2. 
feteor, 121, VII. 
faveo, 121, V. 
ferio, 123, VI. 
fero, 129. 



The references are to sections. 

ferveo, 121; VI. 
figo, 122, I, 1, b, 
findo, 122. I, 2. N. 
fingo, 122, I, I, a, 
fio, 131. 

fleets, 122, 1, 1, ^. 
fleo, 121, 1. 

floreo, 121, II, rt, N. I. 
fluo, 122, II. 
floresco, 122, IV, 2. 
fodio, 122, III. 
foveo, 121, V. 
frango, 122, I, 3. 
fremo, 122, 1, 5. 
frico. 120, II. 
frigeo, 121, II, fl, N. 2. 
fruor, 122, V. 
fiigio, 122, III. 
fiilcio, 123. III. 
fulgeo, 121, III. 
fulget, 138, 1, 
fundo, 122, 1, 3. 
fungor, 122, V. 
furo, 122, 1, 7. 

G. 

gemo, 122, 1, 5. 
gero, 122, 1, 1, a. 
glgno, 122, 1, 5. 
gradior, 122, V. 

H. 

habe5, 121, II, a. 
haereo, 121, III. 
haurio, 123, III. 
horreo, 121, II, a, N. i. 

I. 

Ignosco, 122, IV, I. 
illicio, 122, III. 
imbuo, 122, II. 
immineo, 121. II, a, N. 2. 
impleo. 121, 1, N. 
implico. 120. II. 
incipio, 122, III. 
incolo, 122, 1, 5. 
incumbo. 122, 1, 5. 
indulged, 121, III. 
induo, 122, II. 
infero, 129. 



ingemlsco, 122, IV, 2. 
insum, 125. 
intellego, 122, 1, 3. 
interficio, 122, III. 
intersum, 125. 
invado, p. 87, footnote, 
invenio, 123, IV. 
irascor, 122, V. 



jaceo, 121, II, a, 
jacio, 122, III. 
jubeo, 121, III. 
jungo, 122. 1, I, a. 
juvo, 120, III. 



labor, 122, V. 
lacesso, 122, 1, 6. 
laedo, 122, 1, 1, b, 
lambo, 122, 1, 7. 
largior, 123, VII. 
lateo, 121, II,a, N. X. 
lavo, 120, III. 
lego, 122, 1, 3. 
libet, 138, II. 
liceor, 121, VII. 
licet, 138, II. 
loquor, 122, V. 
luceS, 121, III. 
ludo, 122, 1, 1, ^. 
lugeo, 121, III. 
luo, 122, II. 

M. 

maereo, 121, II, a, N. a. 
mal5. 13a 
maneo, 121, III. 
maturesco, 122, IV, 3. 
medeor, 121, VII. 
memini, 133. 
mereo, 121, II, a. 
mereor, 121, VII. 
mergo, 122, 1, i, b. 
metior, 123, VII. 
metuo, 122. II. 
mico, 120, II. 
minuo. 122, II. 
misceo, 121, II, b. 
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miseret, 138, II. 
misereor, 121, VII. 
mitto, 122, 1, I, b, 
molo, 122, 1, 5. 
moneo, 121, II, a, 
mordeo, 121, IV. 
morior, 122, V. 
moveo, 121, V. 



N. 

nanciscor, 122. V. 
nascor, 122, V. 
necto, 122, 1, I, ^. 
neglego, 122, 1, 3. 
ningit, 138, 1, 
niteo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
nitor, 122, V. 
noceo, 121, II, a. 
nolo, 130. 
nosco, 122, IV, I. 
niibo, 122, 1, I, a. 



O. 

obduresco, 122, IV, 3. 
oblino, 122, I, 6. 
oblivTscor, 122, V. 
obmutesco, 122, IV, 3. 
obruo, 122, II. 
obsolesco, 122, IV, i. 
obsum, 125. 
obtineo, 121, II, b, 
odi, 133. 
offero, 129. 
oleo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
operio, 123, II. 
oportet, 138, II. 
opperior, 123, VII. 
ordior, 123, VII. 
orior, 123, VII. 



paenitet, 138, II. 
palleo, 121, II. A, N. I. 
pando, 122, 1, 4. 
parco, 122, 1, 2. 
pareo, 121, II, a. 
pario, 122, III. 
pasco, 122, IV, I. 
pascor, 122, IV, i. 



The references are to sections. 

patefacio, 122, III. 
pateflo, 122, III. 
pateo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
patior, 122, V. 
paveo, 121, V. 
pellicio, 122, III. 
pello, 122, 1, 2. 
pendeo, 121, IV. 
pendo, 122, 1, 2. 
perago, 122, 1, 3. 
percello, 122, I, 2, N. 
percrebresco, 122, IV, 3. 
perdo, 122, 1, 2. 
perficio, 122, III. 
perfringo, 122, I, 3. 
perfruor, 122, V. 
perlego, 122, 1, 3. 
permulceo, 121, III. 
perpetior, 122, V. 
pervado, p. 87, footnote, 
peto, 122, 1, 6. 
piget, 138, II. 
pingo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
placeo, 121, II, a, 
plaudo, 122, 1,1,^. 
pluit. 138, 1. 
poUeo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
polliceor, 121, VII. 
polluo, 122, II. 
pono, 122, I, 6. 
posco, 122, IV, I. 
possido, 122, 1, 4. 
possum, 126. 
poto, 120, 1, 
praebeo, 121, II, a. 
praestat, 138, III. 
praesum, 125. 
prandeo, 121, VI. 
prehendo, 122, 1, 4. 
premo, 122, I, i, b, 
prodo, 122, I, 2. 
promo, 122, 1, 3. 
prosum, 125. 
prosterao, 122, 1, 6. 
pudet, 138, II. 
pungo, 122, 1, 2. 



Q. 

quaero, 122, 1, 6. 
quatio, 122, III. 
queror, 122, V. 
quiesco, 122. iV. i. 
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rado, 122, I, I, b, 
rapio, 122, III. 
reddo, 122, 1, 2. 
redimo, 122, 1, 3. 
refercio, 123, III. 
refero, 129. 
refert, 138, II. 
rego, 122, I, I, a. 
relinquo, 122, 1, 3. 
reminiscor, 122, V. 
reor, 121, VII. 
reperio, 123 V. 
repo, 122, 1, 1, c. 
resisto, 122, 1, 2. 
respuo, 122, II. 
restinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
retineo, 121, II, b. 
rideo, 121, III. 
rodo, 122, 1, I, b, 
rubeo, 121, II, a, n. i. 
rumpo, 122, I, 3. 
ruo, 122, II. 

S. 

saepio, 123, III. 
salio, 123, II. 
sancio, 123, III. 
sapio, 122. III. 
sarcio, 123, III. 
scindo, 122, 1, 2, N. 
sclsco, 122, IV, 2. 
scribo, 122, I, I, a. 
sculpo, 122, 1, 1, a, 
seco, 120, II. 
sedeo, 121, V. 
sentio, 123, III. 
sepelio, 123, 1, 
sequor, 122, V. 
sero, 122, 1, 6. 
serpo, 122, I, I, rt. 
sileo, 121, II, a, N 
sino, 122, I, 6. 
solvo, I?2, I, 4. 
sono, 120, II. 
spargo, 122, 1, 1, ^. 
sperno, 122, 1, 6. 
splendeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
spondeo, 121, IV. 
statuo, 122, II. 
sterao, 122, 1, 6. 
-stinguo, 122, 1, I, a. 
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strepo. 122, 1, 5. 
strideo, 121, VI. 
stringo, 122, I, i, a. 
struo, 122, II. 
studeo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
suadeo, 121, III. 
subigo, 122, I, 3. 
subsum, 125. 
sum, 100. 
sumo, 122, I, 3. 
suo, 122, II. 
supersum, 125. 
sustineo, 121, II, b. 



taceo, 121, II, a. 
taedet, 138, II. 
tango, 122, I, 2. 
tego, 122, I, I, a. 
temno, 122, I, i, a. 
tendo, 122, I, 2. 
teneo, 121, II, ^. 
tero, 122, I, 6. 
terreo, 121, II, a. 



The references are to sectums. 

texo, 122, 1, 5. 
timeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
tingo, 122, I, I, a, 
tollo, 122, I, 2, N. 
tonat, 138, I. 
tondeo, 121, IV. 
tono, 120, II. 
torpeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
torqueo, 121, III. 
torreo, 121, II, ^. 
trado, 122, I, 2. 
traho, 122, 1, I, a. 
tremo, 122, I, 5. 
tribuo, 122, II. 
trudo, 122, 1, I, ^. 
tueor, 121. VII. 
tundo, 122, I, 2. 

U. 

ulclscor, 122, V. 
unguo, 122, I, I, a. 
urge5, 121, III. 
iiro, 122, I, I, fl. 
iitor, 122, V. 



V. 

vado, 122, 1, I, ^. 
valeo, 121, II, a. 
veho, 122, I, I, a. 
vello, 122, 1, 4. 
venio, 123, IV. 
vereor, 121, VII. 
vergo, 122, I, 7. 
verro, 122, 1, 4. 
verto, 122, 1, 4. 
vescor, 122, V. 
veto, 120, II. 
video, 121, V. 
vigeo, 121, II, fl, N. r. 
vincio, 123, III. 
vinco, 122, 1, 3. 
vireo, 121, II, a, N. i, 
viso, 122, 1, 4. 
VIVO, 122, 1, 1, <x. 
volo, 130. 
volvo, 122, 1, 4. 
vomo, 122, I, 5. 
voveo, 121, V. 
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The references are to sections and paragraphs. 



A. 

-a, ending of nom. sing., ist decl., 20; 

for e in Greek nouns, 22, i. 
a, ad, ads, use, 142, i ; with town names, 

229, 2. 
a to denote agency, 216. 

to denote separation, 214. 

with town names, 229, 2. 

-a- stems, 20. 

Abbreviations of proper names, 373. 

Ablative case, 17 ; 213 f. 

formation of sing, of adjs. of 3d 

decl., 67, a ; 70, 1-5. 

genuine abl. uses, 214 f. 

absolute, 227. 

of agent, 216. 

of accompaniment, 222. 

of accordance, 220, 3. 

of attendant circumstance, 221 ; 

227, 2, e). 

of cause, 219. 

of comparison, 217. 

of degree of difference, 223. 

df fine, 208, 2, d. 

of manner, 220. 

of means, 218. 

of penalty, 208, 2, d. 

of place where, 228. 

of place whence, 229. 

of price, 225. 

of quality, 224. 

of separation, 214. 

of source, 215. 

of specification, 226. 

of time at which, 230. 

of time during which, 231, i. 

of time within which, 231. 

of way by which, 218, 9. 

with /acid, /id, 218, 6. 



Ablative case, with prepositions, 142; 

213 f. 

with verbs of filling, 218, 8. 

with adjs. of plenty, 218, 8. 

ads, 142, I. 
adsens, 125. 
Absolute ablative, 227. 

time, of participles, 336, 4. 

use of verbs, 174, a. 

Abstract nouns, 12, 2, d) ; 55, 4, c). 

-ad us, 21, 2, e). 

ac, 341, 2, ^) ; = as, than, 341, i, c), 

Acatalectic verses, 366, 9. 

Accent, 6 ; in gen. of nouns in -ius and 

'ium, 25, I and 2. 
Accompaniment, abl. of, 222. 
Accordance, abl. of, 220, 3. 
Accusative case, 17 ; 172 f. 

of duration of time, 181. 

of result produced, 173, B\ 176. 

of extent of space, 181. 

of limit of motion, 182 f. 

of person or thing affected, 173, A ; 

175. 

in exclamations, 183. 

as subj. of inf», 184. 

with adv. force, 176, 3. 

with compounds, 175, 2. 

with passive used as middle, 175, 

cognate ace, 176, 4. 

Greek ace, 180. 

synecdochical ace, 180. 

two aces., direct obj. and pred. ace, 

177; person affected and result pro- 
duced, 178 ; with compounds of trans, 
179; With other compounds, 179, 2; 
with prepositions, 141 ; 179 fc 

retained in pass., 178, 2. 

Accusing, verbs of, constr., 208 f. 
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accisd, constr., 178, i, d), 

acer,68. 

Acquitting, verbs of, constr., 208 f. 

ac St, 307, I. 

ad, ' toward/ ' in vicinity of/ 182, 3. 

-adis, 148, 6, a, 

adg- = agg', 9, 2. 

Adjectives, 62 f.; 354; derivation of, 

150 f. 

of I St and 2d dec!., 63 if. 

in -ius, gen. sing., 63, a. 

of 3d decl., 67 ff. ; in abl., 70, 5. 

comparison of adjs., 71 t ; in -er^ 

71, 3; in 'His, 71, 4; comparative 

lacking, 73, 3; defective comparison, 

73; not admitting comparison, 75; 

comparison by magis and maxime, 74. 

numerals, 78 f. 

syntax, 233 if. 

agreement, 234 f. 

used substantively, 236 t 

denoting part of an object, 241, i. 

with force of adverbs, 239. 

force of comp. and superl., 240, i. 

not followed by infinitive, 333. 

not used with proper names. 354, 3. 

equivalent to a poss. gen., 354, 4. 

special Latin equivalents of Eng. 

adjs.. 354. i. 

equiv. to rel. clause, 241, 2. 

as pred. ace., 177, 2. 

position of adj., 350, 4. 

adl- — all', 9, 2. 

admoneo, constr., 207. 

adr- — arr-, 9, 2. 

ads- = ass-, 9, 2. 

ad sensum, constr., 235, B,q,c; 254, 4. 

aduliscens, 9. 2. 

adulter, decl., 23, 2. 

adultus, 114. 2. 

Adverbs, formation and comparison, 

76 f.; 140, 157. 

in -iter from adjs. in -us, 77, 4. 

tus and -tint, 77, 5. 

in -0, 77, 2. 

numeral, 79. 

as preps., 144. 2. 

derivation of, 157. 

special meanings, 347. 

position, 350, 6. 

Adversative clauses, 309. 

conjunctions, 343. 

aedes, 61. 



aequo r^ decl., 34. 

aeguum est, 271, i, b), 

aes, S7, 7- 

aetas, decl., 40, 1, e) ; id aetatis, 185, 2. 

-aeus, 152, 3. 

aevom, 24. 

Agency, dat of, 189 ; abl, 216. 

Agent, abl., 216. 

ager, decl.. 23. 

-at, case^nding, gen. sing^ ist decL, 

poet, 21, 2, b), 
<»'«. 135. N. 
ajo, 135. 

alacer, comp., 73, 4. 
aliqua, 91, 2. 
aliqui, 91 ; 91, 2. 
aliguis, 91 ; 252, 2 ; aUguis dicat, dl::srit, 

280, I. 
'Olis, 151, 2. 

alius, 66', 92, 1 ; used correlatively, 353, i. 
alius ac, 2^1, i, t). 
Allia, gender of, 15, 3, N. 
allicidf 109, 2, ^). 
Alliteration, 375, 3. 
Alphabet, i. 
alter, 66; 92, i; used correlatively, 

253. 1. 
Alternative questions, 163, 4; indirect, 

300.4- 
alteruter, 92, 2. 
atvus, gender oC 26, i, ^). 
amandus sum, 115. 
amaturus sum, 115. 
ambo, 80, 2, a \ 355, 2. 
amd, loi. 

amplius — ampljfis guam, 317. 3. 
an, 162. 4, and d) ; 300, 4 ; kaud scio an^ 

nescid an, 300, 5. 
Anacoluthon. 374, 6. 
Anapaest, 366, 2. 
Anaphora. 350, 11, ^). 
Anastrophe of prep., 141, 2; 142, 3; 

144.3- 
anceps {syllaba anceps) , 366, 10. 
Androgeos,dQc\., 27. 
animal, decl., 39. 
animl, 232, 3. 
annon, 162, 4. 
Answers, 162, 5. 

ante in expressions of time, 144, i ; 357, i. 
Antecedent of rel., 251, 

attraction of, 251, 4. 

incorporated with rel., 251, 4. 
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Antecedent omitted, 251, i. 

repeated with rel., 251, 3. 

Antepenult, 6, 2. 

antequatn^ with ind., 291 ; with subjv., 

292. 
Anticipation, 374, 5. 
-anus, 151, 2 ; 152, i ; 3. 
Aorist tense, see Historical perfect 
Apodosis, 301. i 
in conditional sent, of ist type, 

302.4. 

Apposition, 169; partitive, 169; 5; with 
voc. in nom., 171, 2 ; genitive, 202. 

Appositive of locative, 169, 4 ; with ace. 
of limit of motion, 182, 2, a\ with 
town names in abl. of place whence, 
229, 2. 

position of, 350, 2. 

Ar Chios, 22. 

argub, constr., 178, i, rf). 

-oris, 151, 2. 

-arium, 148, 3. 

-arius, 151, 2. 

aimiger, decl., 23, 2. 

Arsis, 366, 6. 

arx, decl., 40. 

-as, old Gen. sing., ist decl, case-ending, 
21, 2, a). 

ending of Greek nouns, nom. sing. 

in. 22. 

atis, abl. of patrials in, 70, 5, c). 

Aspirates, 2, 3, c). 

Assimilation of consonants, 8, 4 f. ; 9, 2. 

Asyndeton, 341, 4, a) ; 346. 

at, 343. I. d). 

-atim, 157, 2. 

aiomus, gender of, 26, 1, c). 

atque, 341, 2, ^) ; = as, 341, i, c). 

atqui, 343,1,^). 

Attendant circumstance, abU of, 221 ; 
227, 2, e). 

Attraction of demonstratives, 246, $ ; of 
relatives, 250, 5; subjunctive by at- 
traction, 324 ; of adjectives, 327, 2, a ; 
328,2. 

audeo, 114, i. 

audio, 107 ; with pres. partic, 337, 3. 

aut, 342, I, a). 

autem, 343, i, ^) ; 350, 8. 

Auxiliary omitted in infin., 116, 5. 

auxilium, auxilia, 61. 

-ax, 150, 2. 



B. 

balneum, balneae, 60, 2. 

barbitos, decl., 27. 

belli, 232, 2. 

be Hum, decl., 23. 

^^/r^, comparison, 77, i. 

benevolens, 71, 5, a). 

byugis, 362, 4. 

-^i/w, 150, 4. 

^f>«»j, 63 ; comparison, 72. 

bos, 41. 

Brachylogy, 374, 2. 

Bucolic diaeresis, 368, 3, d, 

-bulum, 147, 4. 

-bundus, 150, I. 



caedes, decl., 40. 

Caesura, 366. 8 ; in dactylic hexameter, 

368, 3. 
calcar, decl., 39. 
Calendar, 371 ; 372. 
Calends, 371, 2, a), 
canis, 38, 2. 
capio, no. 

carbasus, gender of, 26, i, ^). 
career, carceres, 61. 
Cardinals, 78, i; 79; 81, i; decl., 80. 
card, 42. 

carrus, carrum^ 60, i. 
Cases, 17 ; alike in form, 19 ; 170 ff. 
Case-endings, 17, 3. 
castrum, castra, 61. 
Catalectic verses, 366, 9. 
causa, nulla causa est cur, etc., 295, 7. 
Causal clauses, 285; 286; clause of 

characteristic with accessory notion ol 

cause, 283, 3. 

conjunctions, 345. 

causa, with gen., 198, i. 

Cause, abl. of, 219; 227, 2, d). 

cav^, 363, 2, ^). 

cave ne in prohibitions, 276, c» 

-ce, 6, 3 f. ; 87, footnote 2. 

cedo, cette, 137, 3. 

celer, 68, 2. 

t^/^, constr., 178, I, ^). 

cenatus, 114, 2. 

cetera, 185, 2. 

cetert, 253, 4. 

Characteristic, clauses of, 283; gen. o^ 

203, I ; abl., 224. 
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Chiasmus, 350, 11, <:). 

circumdd, constr., 187, i, a. 

citericr, 73, i. 

cito, 77, 2, a, 

civitas, decl., 40, i, e, 

clam, 144, 2. 

Clauses, co6rd. and subord., 164, 165. 

Clauses of characteristic, 283 ; purpose, 
282; result, 284; causal, 285; temporal 
with postquam, ut, ubi, simul ac, etc. 
287; with cum, 288 ; substantive 
clauses, 294 f. ; condition, 301 f. ; con- 
cessive, 308; adversative, 309; wish 
or proviso, 310; relative, 311 f.; 283 f. 

clipeus, clipeum, 60, i. 

Close of sentences, cadences used, 350, 
12. 

coepl, 133 ; coeptus est, 133, i. 

Cognate ace, 176, 4. 

cogo, 178, 1, d) ; 331, VI. 

Collective nouns, 12, 2, a). 

colus, gender of, 26, i, b), 

comedo, 128, 2. 

cometes, 22. 

comitia, 230, i. 

Common gender, 15, B, N. i. 

nouns, 12, 1. 

vowels, 5, A, 2, N. 

syllables, 5, B, 3. 

commonefacio, 'xrj, 

commoneo, 207. 

communis, with gen., 204, 2; with dat., 
204, 2, a. 

Comparison of adjs., 71 f. 

participles as adjs., 71, 2. 

adjs. in -dicus, -ficus, -volus, 71, 5. 

defective, 73. 

abl. of, 217. 

Comparatives, occasional meaning, 240. 

, two required in Latin, 240, 4. 

Compendiary comparison, 374, 2, b). 

Compounds, 158 f. ; separation into syl- 
lables, 4, 4 ; spelling of, 9, 2. 

Compound sentences, 164. 

Conative uses of pres., 259, 2 ; of imperf., 
260, 3 ; of pres. partic, 336, 2, a. 

Concessive clauses, 308; 'although' as 
accessory idea to clause of character- 
istic, 283, 3. 

subjunctive, 278. 

Conclusion, see Apodosis. 

Concrete nouns, 12, 2, a). 

Condemning, verbs of, constr., 208 f. 



Conditional clauses of comparison, 307. 

sentences, ist type, 302; in indir. 

disc, 319 ; 2d type, 303 ; in indir. disc, 
320; 3d type, 304; in indir. disc, 321 ; 
abl. abs. equivalent to, 227, 2, b) ; in- 
troduced by relative pronouns, 312. 

cdnfido, 219, i, a. 

Conjugation, 11; 93 f.; the four conju- 
gations,-98; periphrastic, 115; pecul- 
iarities of conj., 116. 

Conjunctions, 341 f. 

Conor, with inf., 295, 5, a. 

Consecutive clauses, see Result clauses. 

consistere, with abl., 218, 4. 

Consonant stems, 29 f. 

partially adapted to 2-stems, 40. 

Consonants, 2, 2 f. ; 3, 3. 

, double, 2, 9. 

combinations of, in division into 

syllables, 4, 2 t 

Consonant changes, 8; omission of fi- 
nals, 8, 3 ; assimilation of, 8, 4 f. 

stems, 29 ; following analogy of s- 

stems, 40. 

conspiciOf 109, 2, b). 

constare, 218, 4. 

Construction ace. to sense, 254, 4 ; 235, 
B,^,c), 

cdnsuetudo est, with substantive clause, 

297.3- 
consuevi — pres., 262, A, 
Contending, verbs of, with dat, 358, 3. 
contentus, 219, i. 
continert, with abl., 218, 4. 
contra, 144, i. 
Contraction, 7, 2. 
, length of vowel as result of, 5, A^ 

i.i). 

Convicting, verbs of, constr., 208 f. 
Coordinate clauses, 165. 

conjunctions, 341 f. 

copia, copiae, 61. 

Copulative conjunctions, 341. 

cor, 57, 7. 

cornu, decl., 48. 

Correlative conjunctions, 341, 3 ; 342, 2. 

adverbs, 140. 

cotttdie, 9, 2. 
-crum, 147, 4. 
-culum, 147, 4. 
-cuius {a, um), 148, i. 
cumj appended, 142, 4. 
cum, ' when,' 288-290. 



, The references are to 

cum, adversative, 309, 3. 

causal, 286, 2. 

explicative, 290. 

to denote a recurring action, 288, 3 ; 

289. a. 

' when suddenly/ 288, 2. 

, with abl. of manner, 220 ; with abl. 

of accompaniment, 222. 
cum . . . ium, 290, 2. ^ 

cum primum, 287, i. 
cum, spelling of, 9, i. 
-cundus, 150, 1. 

cupio, 109, 2, a) ; 331, IV, and a, 
cur, nulla causa est cur, 295, 7. 



Dactyl, 366, 2. 

D actylic hexameter, 368. 

^ — pentameter, 369. 

diipis, 57, 6. 

Hates, 371, 2-5 ; as indeclinable nouns, 

371, 6; in leap year, 371, 7. 
C ative, 17 ; irregular, ist decl., 21, 2, c) ; 

3d decl., 47, 5 ; 4th decl., 49, 2; 3 ; 5th 

decl., 52, I and 3 ; 186 ff. 

of agency, 189. 

of direction, 193. 

of indir. obj., 187. 

of advantage or disadvantage, so 

called, 188, 1. 

of local standpoint, 188, 2, a), 

of person judging, 188, 2, c), 

of possession, 190 ; 359, i. 

of purpose, 191 ; 339, 7. 

of reference, 188. 

of separation, 188, 2, d), 

with adjs., 192. 

with compound verbs, 187, III. 

with intrans. verbs, 187, II. 

with pass, verbs, 187, II, ^. 

with trans, verbs, 187, I. 

— — with verbs of mingling; 358, 3. 

— - ethical dat., 188, 2, b) . 

de, with abl. instead of gen. of whole, 

201, I, a. 
dea, deabus, 21, 2, e). 
debebam, debut in apodosis, 304, 3, a). 
debut, with pres. inf., 270, 2. 
decemvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6, b"), 
decet, 175, 2, c). 

Declaratory sentences in indir. disc, 314. 
Declension, ii; heteroclites, 59. 
, stems and gen. terminations, 18. 



General Index. 

and paragraphs. 
dedecet, 175, 2, c). 
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Defective verbs, 133 t ; nouns, 54 t ; 5% 

4 ; 57 ; comparison, 73. 
Deliberative subjv., 277 ; in indir. disc^ 

315. 3. 
Demonstrative pronouns, 87 ; 246. 
Denominative verbs, 156. 
Dental mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 33. 

Deponent verbs, 112 ; forms with passive 

meanings, 112, ^) ; semi-deponents, 

114. 
Derivatives, 147 f. 
Desideratives, 155, 3. 
deierior, 73, i. 
deus, 25, 4. 
diver tor, 114, 3. 
dextrum, 185, 2. 

Diaeresis, 366, 8; bucolic d., 368, 3, d). 
Diastole, 367, 2. 
die, 116, 3. 

dicitur, dictum est, 332, note. 
died, accent of compounds of, in imper., 

116, 3. 
-dicus, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 
Dido, decl., 47, 8. 
dies, decl., 51 ; gender, 53. 
Difference, abl. of degree of, 223. 
difficile est, 271, 1, b), 
difficilis, comp., 71, 4. 
dtgnus, 226, 2 ; in rel. clauses of purpose, 

282, 3. 
Dimeter verses, 366, 11. 
Diminutives, 148, i. 
Diphthongs, 2, i; 3, 2 ; diphthong 

stems, 41; diphthongs shortened, 

362, X 
diphthongus,gtTiAtT of, 26, i, c), 
Dipodies, 366, 11. 
Direct reflexives, 244, i. 

object, 172. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 342. 

dissimilis, comp., 71, 4. 

Distributives, 78, i ; 79 ; 8i, 4. 

dm, compared, jj, i. 

dives, 70, I. 

dixti, 116, 4, c, 

do, 127. 

doceo, with aca, 178, i, b) ; with inf., 331, 

VI. 
dorni, 232, 2. 
domo, 229^ I, b), 
domos, 182, I, b. 



Jidet, 362, 1, b, 

fldo, 114, I. 

ftdo, with abl., 219, i, a, 

fidus, 73. 3. 

fterem, fieri, 362, i, c). 

Fifth decl., 51 f. 

Figures of rhetoric, 375. 

of syntax, 374. 

fi^h 25. 3. 

fllia,/iliabu5, 21, 2, ^). ^ 
Final clauses, see Purpose clauses. 
Final consonant omitted, 8, 3. 
Final syllables, quantity, 363, 364. 
finis, finis, 61. 
Finite verb, 95. 
fto, 131. 

fid, with abl., 218, 6. 
First conj., loi. 

First dec!., 20 t ; peculiarities, 21. 
Jlagitb, constr., 178, i, a). 
fodib, 109, 2, a). 
Foot, in verse, 366, 2. 
' For,' its Latin equivalents, 358, i. 
fore, page 57, footnote 3. 
fore ut, 270, 3. 

forem^ fores, etc., page 57, footnote 2. 
foris, 228, I, c. 
Formation of words, 146 f. 
fors, forte, 57, 2, a. 
fortior, 69. 
fortis, 69. 

foriuna,fortunae, 61. 
Fourth conj., 107. 

Fourth decl., 48 ; dat in -5, 49, 2; 
gen. in 4, 49, i ; dat. abl. plu. in -ubus, 

49i3- 

fraude, 220, 2. 

frenum, plu. of, 60, 2. 

Frequentatives, 155, 2. 

fretus, 218, 3. 

Fricatives, 2, 7. 

fructus, decl., 48. 

frugi, compared, 72 ; 70, 6. 

//•«^w, 57, 6. 

fiuor, with abL, 218, i; in gerundive 
constr., 339, 4. 

fugib, 109, 2, a), 

ful, fuisti, etc., for sum, es, etc., in com- 
pound tenses, p. 60, footnote; p. 61, 
footnote. 

fungor, 218, 1 ; in gerundive constr., 339, 4. 

ftir, decl., 40, i, d)» 

furtby 220, 2. 



General Index, 261 

The references are to sections and paragraphs. 

Future tense, 261 ; with imperative force, 

261,3. 

time in the subjv., 269. 

perfect, 264 ; with future, meaning, 

133.2. 

imperative, 281, i. 

futUrum esse ut, with subjv., 270, 3. 



G. 

gaudeb, 114, i. 

Gender, 13-15; in ist decl., 20, 21; in 
2d decl., 23; exceptions, 26; in 3d 
decl., 43 f. ; in 4th decl., 50; in 5th 
decl., 53 ; determined by endings, 14 ; 
by signification, 15, A ; heterogeneous 
nouns, 60. 

gener, decl., 23, 2. 

Genitive, 17 ; in -i for -«, 25, i and 2 ; of 
4th decl. in -i, 49, i ; of 5th decl. in -?, 
52, 2; of 5th decl. in -Hi, 52, i; in -^, 
52, 3 ; of 1st decl. in -at, 21, 2, b) ; of 
ist decl. in -as, 21, 2, a) ; gen. plu. -um 
for -arum, 21, 2, d) ; -um for -brum, 
25,6; gen. plu. lacking, 57, 7 ; syntax 
of, 194 f. 

of characteristic, 203, i. 

of charge with judicial verbs, 208. 

of indefinite price, 203, 4. 

of indefinite value, 203, 3. 

of material, 197. 

of measure, 203, 2. 

of origin, 196. 

of possession, 198. 

of quality, 203. 

of the whole, 201. 

appositional, 202. 

objective, 200. 

of separation, 212, 3. 

subjective, 199. 

with adjs., 204 ; with participles, 

204, I, a. 

with causa, gratia, 198, i. 

with verbs, 205 f. ; of plenty and 

want, 212 ; with impers. verbs, 209. 

position of gen., 350, i. 

genus, decl., 36 ; id genus, 185, i. 

-ger, decl. of nouns in, 23, 2 ; adjs., 65, i. 

Gerund, 338 ; with object, 338, 5. 

Gerundive, 337, 8. 

Gerundive const., 339, 1-6; in passive 
periphrastic conj., 337, 8 f. ; gen. de- 
noting purposp, 339, 6; with dat. of 
purpose, 191,3; 3397. 
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General Index. 



The references arc to 

£narus, not compared, 75, 2. 

Gnomic present, 259, i ; perfect, 262, i. 

gradior^ 109, 2, c. 

Grammatical gender, 15. 

gratia^ with gen., 198, i ; gratia, gratiae, 

61. 
Greek nouns, ist decl., 22 ; 2d decl., 27 ; 

exceptions in gender, 26, i, c)\ 3d 

decl., 47 ; Greek ace, 180 ; Greek nouns 

in verse, 365. 
grus, decl., 41, 2. 
^«=^, 3, 3. 
Guttural mutes, 2, 4. 
stems, 32. 

H. 
habed, with perf. pass, partic, 337, 6. 
Hadria, 21, i. 

Hard consonants, 2, 3, a) . footnote i. 
Jiaud, use, 347, 2, a ; Aa«f/ scid an, 300, 5. 
^az/^, 137, 5. 
Hendiadys, 374, 4. 
Aert, 232, 2. 
Heteroclites, 59. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 60. 
Hiatus, 366, 7, a. 
hlc, 87 ; 246, I ; 246, 2. 
hiems, 35, footnote. 
Historical tenses, 258 ; historical present, 

259, 3 ; 268, 3 ; historical perfect, 262, B ; 

historical infinitive, 335. 
honor, decl., 36. 
Hortatory subjv., 274. 
hortus, decl., 23. 
hbscine, 87, footnote 2. 
hostis, dec!., 38. 
hujusce, 87, footnote 2. 
A«wJ, 232, 2. 
humilis, conip., 71, 4. 
humus, gender of, 26, i, b), 
Hyperbaton, 350, 11, fl). 
Hypermeter, 367, 6. 
Hysteron proteron, 374, 7. 

I. 

e, I, I ; becomes/, 367, 4; instead of » in 

some words, 9, i. 
i-stems, 37 ; 39 ; not always ending in -is, 

38,3- 
-i, gen. of 2d decl., nouns in -ius and -ium 

in, 25, I and 2. 

gen. of 4th decl, nouns in -us, 49, i. 

gen. of 5th dec!., nouns, 52, 2. 



sections and paragraphs, 
t-stem, vis, 41. 
t, in abl., 3d decl., 38, i ; 39. 

adjs., 67, 3, a ; 70, 5. 

participles, 70, 3. 

patrials, 70, 5, c), 

'ia, 149. 
Iambus, 366, 2. 
Iambic measures, 370. 

trimeter, 370. 

-/anus, 152, i^ 
-ias, 148, 6, b). 
-Ibam, in imperf., 116, 4, b), 
-ibo, in future, 116, 4, b). 
Ictus, 366, 5. 
-icus, 151, 2 ; 152, 2. 
id aetatis, 185, 2. 
id genus, 185, i. 
/</ temporis, 185, 2. 
/f/ ^«<?rf, 247, I, ^. 

Ideal 'you,' see Indefinite second per- 
son. 
idem, 87 ; 248. 
Idem ac, 248, 2. 
Ides, 371, 2, ^). 
-J^^j, 148, 6, a). 
-Jrf^j, 148, 6, a), 
'tdo, 147, 3, ^). 
idoneus, with rel. clause of purpose^ 

282,3. 
'tdus, 150, 3. 

-ier, inf. ending, 116, 4, a. 
igitur, 344, I, ^). 
ignis, decl., 38. 
-tie, 148, 3. 
7//o«, decl., 27. 
-His, 151, 2. 
-His, 150, 4. 

Illative conjunctions, 344. 
Hie, 87; 'the following,' 246, 2; 'the 

former,' 246, i; 'the well-known,' 246, 

3 ; position, 350, 5, b, 
illuc, 87, footnote 3. 
-illus {a, urn), 148, i. 
-im, in ace, 3d decl., 38, i. 
-m, -Is in subjv., 116, 4, d. 
impedimenium, impedimenta, 61. 
Imperative, 281 ; tenses in, 94, 3 ; 281, i : 

future indie, with force of, 261, 3. 
as protasis of a conditional sent, 

305, 2; as apodosis, 302, 4. 

sent, in indir. disc, 316. 

Imperfect tense, 260; conative, 260, 3; 

yi'Wh Jam, etc., 260, 4. 
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Imperfect subjv. in conditional sent 
referring to the past, 304, 2. 

Impersonal verbs, 138; gen. with, 209; 
in passive, 256, 3 ; 187, II, ^ ; with sub- 
stantive clauses of result, 297, 2 ; with 
infin., 327, 1 ; 330. 

impetus, defective, 57, 4. 

Implied indir. disc, 323. 

tmus, * bottom of,' 241, i. ^ * 

in, prep., 143. 

in with abl. of time, 230, 2 ; 231. 

-Ina, 148, 5. 

Inceptives, 155, 1. 

Inchoatives, 155, i. 

Indeclinable adjs., 70, 6 ; 80, 6. 

nouns, 58 ; gender of, 15, 3. 

Indefinite pronouns, 91 ; 252. 

Indefinite second person, 280, 3 ; 356, 3 ; 
302, 2. 

Indicative, 271. 

in apodosis of conditional sent of 

3d type, 304, 3 a) and *). 

indiged, constr., 214, i, N. 2. 

indignus, with abl., 226, 2 ; with rel clause 
of purpose, 282, 3. 

Indirect discourse, 313 f. ; implied indir. 
disc, 323 ; subordinate clauses in ind., 

314. 3- 
questions, 300 ; in conditional sent 

of 3d type, 322, b. 

reflexives, 244, 2. 

object, 187. 

Infer um^ Inferior, 73, 2. 
tnfimus, 241, I. 
Infinitive, in -ier^ 116, 4, 

tenses in, 270; 326 ff. 
fiit perf. int, 270, 

future, 270, 3. 

without subj. ace, 326-328 ; 314, 5, 

■ with subj. ace, 329-331. 

with adjs., 333. 

denoting purpose, 326, N. 

in abl. abs., 227, 3. 

in exclamations, 334. 

historical inf., 335. 

Inftias, 182, 5. 
Inflection, 11. 
Inflections, 11 fl 
ingens, 73, 4. 
injuria, 220, 2. 
injussti, 57, I ; 219, 2. 
inl- = ill-, 9, 2. 
innixus, 218, 3. 



; meaning of 
periphrastic 



inops, JO, 2. 

inquam, 134. 

Inseparable prepositions, 159, 3, N. 

instar, with gen., 198, 2 ; 58. 

Instrumental uses of abl., 213 ; 218 fL 

Intensive pron., 88. 

Intensives (verbs), 155, 2. 

inter to express reciprocal relation, 245. 

interest, Qonsir,, 210 \ 211. 

interior, 73, i. 

Interjections, 145. 

Interrogative pronouns, 90. 

sentences, 162 ; particles, 162, 2 ; 

omitted, 162, 2, </) ; in indir. disc, 315. 
Intransitive verbs in passive, 256, 3 ; 187, 

II, b. 
'hius, 151, 2; 152, 1 ; 152, 3. 
-id, verbs of 3d conj., 109. 
ipse, 88 ; 249 ; as indir. reflexive, 249, 3. 
ipsius and ipsorum, with possessive pro- 
nouns, 243, 3. 
-tr, decl. of nouns in, 23. 
Irregular nouns, 42 ; verbs, 124 f. 
is, 87 ; 247 ; as personal pron., 247, 2. 
-is, 148, 6, h), 
-ts, ace. plu., 3d decl., 37 ; 40. 

, -itis, abl. of patrials in, 70, 5, c), 

istaec, 87, footnote 3. 

iste, 87 ; 246, 4. 

utic, t, 4. 

tsthc, 6, 4 ; 87, footnote 3. 

ita, in answers, 162, 5. 

itaque, 344, i, a) ; accent of, 6, 6. 

itdque, 6, 6. 

iter, 42, I. 

-itia, 149. 

-turn, gen. of nouns in, 25, 2 ; ending of 

gen. plu., 3d decl., 37 f. ; 39; 40 ; 147, 3, 

b) ; 148, 2. 
-ius, gen. and voc sing, of nouns in, 25, 

I and 2 ; of adjs., 63, a ; 151, 2 ; 152, 2 ; 

152, 3 ; -lus for -Ius, 362, i, a), 
-ivus, 151, 2. 

J. 

/, I, 2 ; length of vowel before, $,A,i,c). 
jacib, 109, 2, a) ; compounds of, 9, 3 ; 

362, 5. 
jam, etc., with present tense, 259, 4 ; with 

imperfect, 260, 4. 
jecur, 42, 3. 
joco, 220, 2. 
jocus, plu. of, 60, 2. 
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jubeo^ 295, I, a\ 331, II. 

jugerum, 59, 1. 

Jupiter, 41. 

Juratus, 114, 2. 

Jure, 220, 2. 

y«j «/, with substantive clause, 297, 3. 

jussu, 57, I ; 219, 2. 

Jussive subjv., 275 ; equiv. to a protasis, 

305. 2. 
juvat, 175, 2, c), 
/uveniStSB, 2; 73,4. 



A, I. I. 



K. 



Labial mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 31. 

Lacedaemoni, 232, 4. 

laevum, 185, 2. 

/a/w, decl., 33. 

largior, 113. 

Length of syllables, 5, B, 

Length of vowels, 5, A, 

lentus, 151, 3. 

led, decl., 35. 

Liber, decl., 23, 2. 

liberd, constr., 214, i, N. i, 

lUerta, lUettdbus, 21, 2, ^). 

llberum, gen. plu., 25, 6, r). 

licet, 295, 6 and 8 ; with subjv., 308, «. 

licet, adversative, 309, 4. 

Lingual mutes, 2, 4. 

linter, decL, 40. 

Liquids, 2, 5. 

stems, 34. 

ru, dec!., 40, I, d). 

Litotes, 375, I. 

litter a, litter cte, 61. 

Locative, 17, i ; in -ae, 21, 2, ^) ; in -i, 
25, 5; syntax, 232; apposition with, 
169, 4 ; loc. uses of abl., 213 ; 228 fc 

loco, locis, 228, I, b. 

locus, plurals of, 60, 2. 

Long syllables, 5, B, i, 

vowels, 5, A, I. 

longius = longius quam, 217, 3, 

longum est, 271, i, b, 

lubet, lubido, 9, i. 

ludi, 230, I. 

/«^, 57. 7. 

M. 
magis, comparison with, 74. 
niagnopere, compared, 77, i. 



magnus, compared, 72. 

male, comparison, 77, i. 

maledicens, 71, 5, a), 

mdlim, 280, 2, a. 

tnallem, 280, 4. 

»f5/5, 130 ; with int, 331, IV, and a ; with 

subjv., 296, I, a» 
malus, comparison, 72. 
mane, 58. ^ 
Manner, abl. of, 220. 
mare, 39, 2 ; mart, 228, i, c). 
mas, decl., 40, i, </). 
Masculine, see Gender. 
Masculine caesura, 368, 3 e, 
materies, materia, 59, 2, a), 
mature, compared, 77, i. 
maturus, compared, 71, 3. 
maxime, compared with, 74. 
maxumus, 9, i. 
Means, abl. of, 218. 
medius, * middle of/ 241, i. 
med, 84, 3. 

Mediae (consonants), 2, 3, b), footnote 2. 
met, as objective gen., 242, 2. 
melius est, 271, i ^). 
meminl, 133 ; constr., 206, i, a ; 2, «. 
memor, 70, 2. 
-»r«f, -mentum, 147, 4. 
mensis, 38, 2, footnote i. 
mentem {in mentem ventre), 206, 3. 
-w^/, 6, 3 ; 84, 2. 
Metrical close of sent, 350, 12. 
metud, 296, 2. 
ml, dat., 84, I ; voc, 86, 2. 
mi, voc. of meus, 86, 2. 
Middle voice, verbs in, 175, 2, <i), 
wi/w, decl., 33. 
mllitiae, 232, 2. 
wt/Zf, mlllia, 80, 5. 
minime, in answers, 162, 5, ^). 
minimum, 77, 3. 
minus — minus guam, 217, 3. 
mlror, 113. 
mlrus, 75, 2. 

miscere, with abl., 218, 5 ; with dat., 358, 3. 
misereor, with gen., 209, 2, 
miseresco, with gen., 209, 2. 
miseret, constr., 209. 
medium, gen. plu., 25, 6, a). 
modo, in wishes and provisos, 310. 
moneo, 103 ; constr., 178, i,d), 
months, decl., 68, i ; 70, 5, a) ; names, 

371, I. 
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1 



Moods, 94, 2. 

in independent sentences, 271 f. 

in dependent clauses, 282 t 

moriar, 109, 2, c). 

Mora, 366, I. 

mos, decl., 36 ; mores ^ 61. 

»/5j ^j/, with substantive clause, 297, 3. 

muliebre secus, 185, i. 

multuniy 77, 3 ; compared, 77, i. 

multus, compared, 72 ; with another adj., 

241.3. 
»r«j, decl., 40, i,d), 
mutare, with abl., 218, $. 
Mutes, 2, 3. 
Mute stems, 30. 

N. 
n adulter inum, 2, 6, 
•nam^ 90, 2, rf. 
Nasals, 2, 6. 
Nasal stems, 35. 

«a/5, 57, 1 ; 73, 4, footnotes, 4, 5 ; 226, i. 
Natural gender, 14. 
nahis^ constr., 215. 
navis, 41, 4. 

-»^» 6, 3 f ; 162, 2, ^) ; 300, 1, h)\ -ne , , , 
an, 162, 4 ; in indir. double questions, 

300.4. 

»?, in prohibitions, 276; with hortatory 
subjv., 274 ; with jussive, 275 ; with con- 
cessive, 278 ; with optative, 279 ; in 
substantive clauses, 295 f. 

ne, ' lest,'. 282, i ; 296, 2. 

n£ non for ut after verbs of fearing; 296, 
2, a. 

ne . . , quidem, 347, i. 

nee, 341, 1, </) ; nee usquam, 341, 2, d), 

necesse est, 295, 8. 

necne, 162, 4. 

»^aj, 58. 

Negatives, 347, 2 ; two negatives strength- 
ening the negation, 347, 2. 

nemo, 57, 3 ; 252, 6. 

nequam, 70, 6 ; compared, 72. 

neque, 341, i, rf) ; ;/^^«^ in purpose 
clauses, 282, i, e, 

nequeOf 137, i. 

nequiter^ compared, 77, i. 

nesciH quis^ 253, 6 ; ?i««5 a», 300, 5. 

Neuter, see Gender. 

neuter^ 66 ; 92, i. 

neve (neu), in purpose clauses, 282, i, d. 

niAi/, 58. 



niAil est cur, quare, quirn, 295, 7, 

nisif 306, I and 4. 

nisi forte f 306, 5. 

««/ sif 306, 5. 

«ir< wr5, 306, 5. 

nitor, constr., 218, 3. 

nix, decl., 40, i,d), 

noli, with inf., in prohibitions, 276, e, 

no lint, 280, 2, a. 

nbllem, 280, 4. 

»^/J, 130; with inf., 331, IV and a; 270^ 

2, a; with subjv., 296, i, a, 
ndmen, decl., 35; nomen est, constr., 

190, 1. 
Nominative. 17; 170; used for voc, 

171, 1 ; nom, sing, lacking, 57, 6. 
Nones, 371, 2, 6), 
non, in answers, 162, 5, b) ; with poten. 

subjv., 280 ; with deliberative, 277. 
non modo for ndn modo non^ 343, 2, a, 
nonne, \(y2, 2, a) ; 300, i, ^), N. 
»5« ^«/<z, with ind., 286, i, c ; with subjv., 

286, 1, b, 
non qutn, with subjv., 286, i, b, 
ndn quod, with ind., 286, i, c ; with subjv., 

286, 1, b, 
nosirl, as objective gen., 242, 2. 
nostrum, as gen. of whole, 242, 2; as 

possessive gen., 242, 2, a. 
Nouns, 12 ff. ; 353 ; derivation of, 147 £, 

in 'is not always i-stems, 38, 1. 

of agency, force, 353, 4. 

used in plu. only, 56. 

used in sing, only, 55. 

used only in certain cases, 57. 

indeclinable, 58. 

with change of meaning in plural, 61. 

syntax, 166 f. 

predicate, agreement of, etc., 167 f. 

appositives, agreement of, etc., 

169 f. 
Noun and adj. forms of the verb, 95, 2. 
novt, as pres., 262, A, 
novus, compared, 73, 3. 
-ns, decl. of nouns in, 40, i,c), 
nulla causa est cUr, qudre, qutn, 295, 7. 
nullus, 66; 57, 3 ; 92, i. 
Number, 16 ; 94, 4. 
num, 162, 2, ¥) \ 300, 1, ^). 
Numerals, 78 f. ; peculiarities in use o( 

81. 
nuper, compared, 77, i. 
-nus, 151, 2. 
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-<v, stems in, 23. 

c, instead of u in some words, 9, i ; 9, 4, 

Object, direct, 172 f. ; indirect, 187 f. 

Objective gen., aoo. 

Oblique cases, 17, 2. 

oblwlscor^ constr., 206, i, ^; 2. 

odi, 133. 

olle, archaic for tile, 87. 

-olus (a, urn), 148, i. 

-om, later -urn in 2d dec!., 23. 

-en, Greek nouns, 2d decl. in, 27. 

Onomatopoeia, 375, 4. 

c/fera, operae, 61. 

opintone with abl., 217, 4. 

^/". 57» 6 ; op€S, 61. 

oportet, 295, 6 and 8. 

oportuit, with pres. inf. ' ought to have,' 

270, 2 ; with perf. inf., 270, 2, a. 
Optative subjv., 272; 279; substantive 

clauses developed from, 296. 
optimates, decl., 40, i, d), 
cpiumus, 9, I. 
opus est, 218, 2. 
-^^ 147, 2. 

Oratio Obliqua, 313 f. 
Ordinals, 78, i ; 79. 
oriundus, constr., 215, 2. 
oro, with ace, 178, i, a). 
Orthography, peculiarities, 9. 
ortus, constr., 215. 

^J, 57. 7. 

^J, 42. 

-OS, later -«j in 2d decl., 23. 

-ds, later -(?r in 3d decl., 36, i. 

, 'OS, Greek nouns, 2d decl. in, 27. 

-dsus, 151, 3. 
Oxymoron, 375, 2. 



paenitet, with gen., 209. 
palam, 144, 2. 
Palatal mutes, 2, 4. 
Parasitic vowels, 7, 3. 
paratus with infin., 333. 
/ar^, 109, 2, fl). 
^arj, partes, 61. 
/ar/^, 228, I, ^. 
partem, 185, i. 

Participial stem, 97, III; formation, 119. 
Participles, in -cms and -ins, 70, 3 ; syn- 
tax, 336 fL 



Participles, fut. act., 119, 4; denoting 
purpose, 337, 4. 

perf. act., how supplied, 356, 2. 

perf. pass., 336, 3 ; as pres., 336, 5. 

pres. partic, 336, 2; with conative 

force, 336, 2, tf. 

perf. pass., with active meaning, 

114, 2; with noun equivalent to ab- 
stract noun, 337, 6 ; with habed, 337, /. 

with video, audio, facio, etc., 337, 3. 

of deponents, 112, ^. 

Particles, 139 f. ; 341 f. 

Partitive apposition, 169, 5. 

Partitive gen., so called, 201. 

Parts of speech, 10. 
parum, comparison. 77, i. 
parvus, comparison, 72. 

Passive, verbs in, with middle meaning, 
175. 2, d) ; 256 ; constr. of passive 
verbs of saying, etc., 332, and note; 
how supplied when missing, 356, i. 
patior, 109, 2, c) ; 113; with inf., 331, III. 
Patrial adjs., 70, 5, c), 
Patronyms, 148, 6. 
paulutn, jj, 3, 
paulus, 9, 2. 

pelagus, gender of, 26, 2. 
penates, decl., 40, i, rf). 
Pentameter, dactylic, 369. 
Penult, 6, 2. ' 

per with ace. of time and space, 181, 2. 
Perfect active ptc, how supplied in Latin 

356. 2. 
Perfect tense, 262 ; 268, i. 

stem, 97, II; formation, 118. 

in -avt, -evi, -tvi contracted, 116, i. 

historical perf., 262. 

with force of pres., 262 ; 133, 2. 

Periodic structure, 351, 5. 
Periphrastic conj., 115; 269,3; J" con- 
ditional sentences of the 3d type, 304, 

3, b) : in indir. disc, 322 ; in passive, 

337. 8, ^. I. 

fut. inf., 270, 3. 

Persons, 95, 4; 2d sing, of indefinite 

subject, 356, 3. 
Personal pronouns, 84 ; 242 ; as subject, 

omission of, 166, 2; as objective geni- 
tives, 242, 2. 

endings, 96. 

prget, with gen., 209. 
Place whence, 229 ; place where, 228. 
placHus, 114, 2. 
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plebes, 59, 2, rf) ; plebi^ 52, 2. 

Plenty and Want, verbs of, constr., 212, 
cf. 218, 8. 

plenus, 2i8, 8, a. 

Pleonasm, 374, 3. 

flerdque^ 6, 5. 

Pluperfect tense, 263; 287, 2; 288, 3; 
with imperfect meaning,^ 133, 2. 

Plural, 16 ; in 5th decl., 52,' 4 ; of proper 
names, 55, 4, a) \ of abstract nouns, 
55. 4. ^) ; nouns used in, only, 56; 
with change of meaning, 61; stylistic 
use, 353, 1 ; 2. 

Plural ia tantum, 56; 81, 4, ^). 

plus^ 70; 70, 4 ; —plus quam, 217, 3. 

Polysyndeton, 341, 4, b), 

posed, 178, I, a). 

Position of clauses, 351, 3. 

of words, 348; 350; 351. 

Possessive dat., 190; gen., 198; con- 
trasted v/ith dat. of poss., 359, i. 

Possessive pronouns, 86 ; 243 ; = objec- 
tive gen., 243, 2; position of, 243, 
I, a. 

possum, 126 ; with present infin.' I might,' 
271, I, a). 

post, 144, i; in expressions of time, 

357. I- 
Post-positive words, 343, i, c), 
posteaquam, 287, i; 4. 
poster us, posterior^ 73, 2. 
postquavi, 287; separated, 287, 3; with 

imperf. ind., 287, 4 ; with subjv., 287, 5. 
postremus, 241, 2. 
postridu^ with gen., 201, 3, a. 
postulo, constr., 178, i, a. 
Potential subjv., 272 ; 280. 
potior, with gen., 212, 2 ; with abl., 218, i ; 

in gerundive constr., 339, 4. 

. adj., 73, 1. 

potlus, compared, 77, i. 

potul,poteram, in apodosis of conditional 

sent, of 3d type, 304, 3, a) ; in indir. 

disc, 322, c, 
potut, w ith pres. inf. = ' could have,' 

270, 2. 
potuerim, in dependent apodosis, 322, c, 
potus, 114, 2. 
praesens, 125. 
pransus, 114, 2. 
precl, -em, -e, 57, 5. 't. 
Predicate, 163. 
gen., 198,3; 203,5. 



Predicate nouns, 167; 168; in ace., 177; 
predicate nouns or adjs. attracted to 
dat., 327, 2, a ; to nom., 328, 2. 

adjectives, 232, 2 ; 177, d.. 

Prepositions with ace., 141; with abl., 
142; as adverbs, X44; inseparable 
prepositions, 159, 3, N. ; position, 
350, 7; prepositional phrases as at> 
tributive modifiers, 353, 5 ; anastrophe 
of, 144, 3; 141, 2; 142, 3; usage with 
abl. of Sep., 214 f. ; with abl. of source, 

215. 
Present tense, 259 ; gnomic, 259, i ; con- 

ative, 259, 2; historical, 259, 3; with 

jam, etc., 259, 4. 

stem, 97, 1 ; formation, 117. 

perfect, 262. 

Price, indefinite, special words in gen., 

203.4- 

abl. of, 225. 

prtdie, with gen., 201, 3, a\ with ace, 
144.2. 

Primary tenses, see Principal tenses. 

primus, • first who,' 241, 2. 

prtnceps, decl., 31. 

Principal parts, 99 ; list, p. 251. 

tenses, 258 t 

prior, compared, 73, i. 

prius, compared, 77, i. 

priusquam, with ind., 291 ; with subjv., 
292 ; separated, 291. 

procul, 144, 2. 

E^ohibitions, method of expressing, 
276. 

Prohibitive subjv., 276. 

E>rolepsis, 374. 5. 

Pronominal adjs., 253. 

Pronouns, 82 f. ; personal, omission of, as 
subject, 166, 2 ; syntax, 242 f. ; per- 
sonal, 242 f. ; possess., 243 f. ; reflex., 
244 f. ; reciprocal, 245 f. ; demonstra- 
tive, 246 f. ; relative, 250 f.; indef., 
252 f. ; position, 350, 5 ; 355. 

Pronunciation, Roman, 3. 

prope, compared, 77, i. 

Proper names, abbreviated, 373. 

nouns, 12, 1. 

propior, compared, 73, i ; with ace, 141, 

3. 
proprius, with dat, 204, 2, a ; with gea, 

204, 2. 
Prosody, 360 f. 
prosum, 125, N. 
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Protasis, 301 ; denoting repeated action, 

302, 3 ; without si, 305 ; of indef. 2d 

sing., 302, 2. 
Provisos, 310. 

proxime, -us, with ace, 141, 3. 
, priidins, 70. 
-pte, 86. 3. 

pudet, with gen., 209. 
puer^ dec!., 23. 
Purpose, how denoted, 282 ; 338, 3 ; 339, 

2.6; 340, i; 191; 337,4. 
Purpose clauses, 282; independent of 

principal verb, 282, 4 ; 339, 6 ; 340, i. 



-qu; both letters consonants, 74, a. 

quaero, 300, i, ^), N. 

quaesb, 137, 2. 

Quality, gen., 203 ; 224, 3 ; abl., 224. 

quam, in comparisons, 217, 2 ; with su- 
perl., 240, 3. 

quam st, 307, i. 

quam ut, with subjv., 284, 4. 

quamquam, with ind., 309, 2 ; with subjv., 
309, 6 ; = • and yet,' 309, 5. 

quamvls, with subjv., 309, i; 6; denot- 
ing a fact, 309, 6. 

quando, 286, 3, b. 

Quantity, 5. 

of syllables, 5, B ; 363 f. 

of vowels, 5, A ; 362 ; in Greek 

words, 365. 

quasi, 307, i. 

quatio, 109, 2, a). 

'que, accent of word preceding, 6, 3 ; 6 
6; 341; i,b)', 2, a)', 4, tf). 

qued, 137, 1. 

Questions, word, sentence, 162 f. ; rhetor- 
ical, 162,3; double (alternative), 162, 
4; indirect, 300; questions in indir. 
disc, 315. 

qui, rel., 89 ; interr., 90 ; indef., 91 ; for 
quis in indir. questions, 90, 2, i ; with 
ni, si, nisi, num, 91, 5; in purpose 
clauses, 282, 2 ; abl, 90, 2, a. 

quia, in causal clauses, 286, i. 

quicum, 89. 

qu'icumque, 91, 8. 

qutdam, 91 ; syntax, 252, 3. 

quidem, post-positive, 347, i. 

quilibet, 91. 

quin, in result clauses, 284, 3; in sub- 
stantive clauses., 295, 3 ; 298 ; = qui 



non in clauses of characteristic, 283, 4 ; 
with ind., 281, 3; in indir. disc, 322 
and a \ nulla causa est quin, 295, 7. 

quinam, 90, 2, d. 

Quin ft lis (= yuiius), 371. 

quippe qui, 283, 3. 

Quiriles, decl., 40, i, d. 

quis, indef., 91 ; interi*., 90; 90, 2, f; 252, 
I ; nescid quis, 253, 6 ; with ne, si, nisi, 
num, 91, 5. 

quis = quibus, 89. 

quisnam, 90, 2, d. 

quispiam, 91. 

quisquam, 91 ; 752, 4. 

quisque, 91 ; 252, 5. 

quisquis, 91, 8. 

quivis, 91. 

quo, in purpose clauses, 282, i, a. 

quoad, with ind., 293 ; with subjv., 293, 
III, 2. 

quod, in causal clauses, 286, i ; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 299; 331, V, a; 'as 
regards the fact,' 299, 2. 

quod audierim, 283, 5; quod sciam^ 

283. 5. 
quod St, 185, 2. 
quont, 9, I. 
quo minus, 295, 3. 
quoniam, 286, i. 
quoque, post-positive, 347. 
-quus, decl. of nouns in, 24. 

R. 

rapid, 109, 2, a) . 

rostrum, plurals of, 60, 2. 

Reciprocal pronouns, 85, 2 ; 245 ; cf. 

253. 3- 

Reduplication in perf., 118, 4, a) ; in 
pres., 117, 7. 

refert, constr., 210; 211, 4. 

Reflexive pronouns, 85 ; 244; 249,3. 

regb, 105. 

rti, 362, I, 3). 

reicib, 362, 5. 

Relative clauses, 311; 312; character- 
istic, 283. 

conditional sentences, 312, 2. ' 

pronouns, 89 ; 230 f. ; = Eng. de- 
monstrative, 251, 6; agreement, 250; 
fondness for subordinate clauses, 355. 

clauses with dignus, indignus, idb- 

neus, 282, 3. 

of purpose, 282, 2; of result, 284, 2. 
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Relative, taking ace. and infin. in indir. 

disc, 314, 4. 
reliqul, 253, 5. 
rentex, decl., 32. 
reminlscor, constr., 206, 2. 
reposed, constr., 178, i, a), 
requies, requiem, requietem, 59, 2, c), 
res, decl., 51. 
Result, ace. of, 173, B\ 176; clauses 

of, 284; 297; in dependent apodosis, 

322, and a\ sequence of tense in, 

268,6. 
reverter, 114, 3. 
Rhetorical questions, 162, 3; 277, a; in 

indir. disc, 315, 2. 
Rhotacism, 8, i ; 36, i. 
rogatu, 219, 2. 

rogb, constr., 178, i, c) ; 178, i, a), 
Roman pronunciation, 3. 
Root, 17, 3, footnote i. 
-rs^ decl. of nouns in, 40, i, c), 
ru r, 229, I, d, 
ruz-i, 228, I, c. 
rus, 182, I, b ; 57, 7. 



-J, decl. of monosyllables in, preceded 
by one or more consonants, 40, i,b). 

j-stems, 36. 

sat,er, 65 ; comparison, 73, 3. 

saipe, compared, 77, i. 

•f^*-. 57. 7; s&les, 61, 

sUiUbris, 68, 3. 

satutaris, 73, 4. 

scL>ve, salvete, 137, 4. 

Samnites, decl., 40, i, d), 

sane, in answers, 162, 5. 

sapid, 109, 2, a). 

scio, quod sciam, 283, 5. 

scrtbere ad aliquem, 358, 2. 

se, 244. 

Second conj., 103 ; decl., 23 ; peculiarities, 
25; second person indefinite, 280, 3; 
356,3; 302, 2. 

Secondary tenses, see Historical tenses. 

secus, compared, ^^, i. 

secus {virile seem), 185, i; 58. 

sed, 85, 3. 

j^</, 343, I, a), 

secTtle, decl., 39. 

Semi-deponent verbs, 114. 

Semivowels, 2, 8. 

senex, 42 ; compared, 73, 4. 



Sentences, classification, 160 f.; simple 
and compound, 164; sentence-struct- 
ure, 351 ; sentence questions, 162, 2. 

sententia, 220, 3. 

Separation, dat. of, 188, 2, d) ; gen., 212, 
3; abl., 214. 

Sequence of tenses, 267 ; 268. 

sequor, 113. 

servos, 24. 

sese, 85. 

Sextilis (= Augustus), 371. 

Short syllables, 5, B, 2 ; vowels, 5, A, 2. 

St, with indir. questions, 300, 3 ; in pro- 
tasis, 301 ; omitted, 305. 

signifer, decl., 23, 2. 

silentw, 220, 2. 

silvestris, 68, 3. 

similis, with dat., 204, 3 ; with gen., 204, 
3; comp., 71, 4. 

si minus, 306, 2. 

simul, 144, 2. 

simul ae, 287, i ; 2. 

ji «^«, 306, I and 2. 

jm, 306, 3. 

Singular, second person indefinite, 280, 

3 ; 356, 3 ; 302, 2. 

sinb, with inf., 331, III. 

Smelling, verbs of, constr., 170, 5. 

Soft consonants, 2, 3, b), footnote 2. 

socer, decl., 23, 2. 

socium, gen. plu., 25, 6, ^). 

sol, 57, 7. 

j^?/^'^, 114, I. 

solus, 66; jd/«j «/ qui with subjv., 283, 2. 

Sonant consonants, 2, 3, ^), footnote 2. 

Sbraete, 39, 2. 

Sounds, classification, 2. 

of the letters, 3. 

Source, abl., 215. 
Specification, abl. of, 226. 
spti, 362, I, b. 
Spelling, see Orthography. 
Spirants, 2, 7. 
Spondaic verses, 368, 2, 
sponte sua, 220, 3. 
spontis, -e, 57, 2, ^. 
Stem, 17, 3. 

, verb, 97, 117. 

Style, hints on, 352 f. 
su = sv, 3, 3. 

sub, with ace. and abl., 143. 
Subject, 163 ; nom., 166 ; ace, 184 : sub- 
ject ace. of inf., 184 ; omitted, 314, 5. 
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Subjective gen., 199. 

Subjunctive, tenses in, 94, 3. 

in independent sentences, 272 ; by 

attraction, 324; tenses of, 266 i.; 
method of expressing future time in, 
269 ; volitive (hortatory, jussive, 
prohibitive, deliberative, concessive), 
273 f.; optative (wishes), 279; poten- 
tial, 280 ; in clauses of purpose, 282 *, 
of characteristic, 283; of result, 284; 
of cause, 286; temporal clauses with 
postguam, posteaquam, 287, 5 ; tempo- 
ral clauses with cum, 288-290; with 
antequam and priusquam, 292; with 
dum, donee, quoad, 293, III, 2; sub- 
stantive clauses, 294 f. ; indir. ques- 
tions, 300; in apodosis of first type 
conditions, 302, 4 ; jussive subjunct've 
as protasis of condition, 305, 2; with 
velut, tamquam, etc., 307 ; with necesse 
est, oportet, etc., 295, 6 and 8; with 
licet, 308, a-, 309, 4; with quamvts, 
quamquam, etsi, rw/w, * although,* 390 t 

sublatus, p. 99, footnote. 

subm- — summ-, 9, 2. 

Subordinate clauses, 165. 

Substantive clauses, 294 f.; without ut, 
295. 8 ; of result, 297 ; introduced by 
quod, 299. 

subter, 143, i. 

Suffixes, 17, 3, footnote i ; 147 f. 

sut, 85 ; as objective gen., 244, 2 ; ~ pos- 
sessive gen., 244, 2. 

sum, 100. 

summus, ' top of,' 241, i. 

sunt qui, with subjv., 283, 2. 

sudpte, suapte, 86, 3. 

supellex, 42, 2. 

super, 143, I. 

super us, compared, 73, 2. 

Superlative lacking, 73, 4; force of, 
240, 2. 

Supine, 340. 

Surd consonants, 2, 3, a), footnote i. 

sus, decl., 41. 

sustuti, p. 99, footnote. 

suus, 86, I ; 244 ; suus quisque, 244, 4, a. 

Syllaba anceps, 366, 10. 

Syllables, 4 ; quantity of, 5, B, 

Synapheia, 367, 6. 

Synaeresis, 367, i. 

Synchysis, 350, 11, </). 

Syncope, 7, 4 ; 367, 8, 



Synecdochical ace., i8(X 
Synizesis, 367, i. 
Syntax, 160 f. 
Systole, 367, 3. 

T. 

faedet, 209. 

talentum, gen. plu., 25, 6, a). 

tamen, 343,^,/ 

tametsl, 309, 2. 

tamquam, tamquam A, yfj, 

tanton, 6, 4. 

-tds, 149 ; gen. -tatis, decl. of nouns ii^ 

40, I, e). 
Tasting, verbs of, constr., 176, 5, 

^^d, 84. 3- 

Temporal clauses, 287 fl 

temporis {td temporis) , 185, 2. 

tener, 64. 

Tenses, 94, 3; 257 flf. ; of int, 270; of 

inf. in indir. disc, 317; of participles, 

336; of subjv., 266; sequence of, 2f<i>; 

in indir. disc, 317 ; 318. 
Tenues (consonants), 2, 3, a), footnote !• 
tenus, position, 142, 3. 
Terminations, 17, 3. 
-ternus, 154. 
terra marique, 128, 1, c, 
terrestris, 68, 3. 
Tetrameter verses, 366, 11, 
Thesis, 366. 6. 
Third conj., 105; 109 t; decl, 28 i; 

gender in, 43 f. 
-tim, 157, 2. 
Time, at which, 230; during which, 181 ; 

231, 1 ; within which, 231. 
timed ne and ut, 296, 2. 
•tinus, 154. 
-tid, 147, 3. 
Tmesis, 367, 7. 
-tor, use of nouns in, 353, 4. 
totus, 66 ; 228, 1, b). 
trabs, decl., 31. 
traditur, traditum est, 332, N. 
trans, constr. of verbs compounded with, 

179. 
Transitive verbs, 174. 
tres, 80, 3. 
tribus, decl., 49, 3. 
Trimeter verses, 366, 11. 
trini, 81, 4, b), 

triumvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6, i). 
Trochee, 366, 2. 



-trum, 147, 4. 

tu, 84. 

-tudd, 149. 

tut, as objective gen., 242, 2. 

'tura, 147, 3, a). 

^«J. 57. 7. 

-/«j, 147, 3; 151,4. 
/wjj^, decl., 38. 
tute, tutemet, 84, 2. 

U. 

u, instead cf i in some words, 9, i ; in- 
stead of o, 9, I ; 9, 4. 

w, becomes v, 367, 4. 

i^-stems, 48. 

»-stems, 41. 

•u, dat. sing., 4th decl., 49, 2. 

nti, with ind., 287, i ; 2 ; with gen., 201, 3. 

• ubus, dat plu., 4th decl., 49, 3. 

villus, 66. 

ulterior, compared, 73, i. 

tdtimus, 241, 2. 

-«/«j, 150, 2; (a, w»z), 148, 1. 

-um, 1st decl., gen. plu. in, 21, 2, </) ; 2d 
decl., 25, 6. 

'Undus, 'undi, in gerund and gerundive, 
116, 2. 

2^;z«j, 66; 92, i; unus est qui, with 
subjv., 283, 2. 

-i/j, neuter nouns of 2d decl. in, 26, 2. 

usque ad, 141, i. 

usus est, with abl., 218, 2. 

«/, temporal, 287, i ; 2 ; «/, «^, in pur- 
pose clauses, 282; in result clauses, 
284; in substantive clauses, 295 f. ; 
substantive clauses without, 295, 8; 
with verbs of fearing, 296, 2. 

ut ne — ne, 282, i, b. 

ut non instead oltie, 282, \, c\ in clauses 
of result, 284, 297. 

ut qui, introducing clauses of character- 
istic, 283, 3. 

ut St, 307, I. 

uter, 66 ; 92, i. 

titer, decl., 40, i, d), 

utercumque, 92, 2. 

uterlibet, 92, 2. 

uterque, 92, 2; 355, 2. 

utervls, 92, 2. 

utilius est, 271, i, ^). 

utinam, with optative subj., 279, i and 2. 

«A?r, with abl., 218, i; in gerundive 
constr., 339, 4. 
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utrum , , .an, 162, 4; 300, 4. 
V. 

V, I, I. 

V, becomes u, 967. <;. 

val^, 363, 2, ^). 

Value, indefinite, in gen., 203, 3. 

vannus, gender of, 26, i, b). 

"^^t 59. 1. 

-ve,6,S', 342. I. ^). 

v^/, 342, I, b) ; with superl., 240, 3. 

velim, 280, 2, a. 

vellem, 280, 4. 

t'^/i//, veluts'i, 307, I. 

venter, decl., 40, i, ff). 

Verbs, 94 f.; personal endings, 96; de^ 
ponent, 112 ; archaic and poetic forms, 
116, 4; irregular, 124; defective, 133; 
impersonal, 138; with substantive 
clauses of result, 297, 2; omission of, 
166, 3; transitive, 174; used abso- 
lutely, 174, a; passives used as mid- 
dles, 175, 2, d) ; of smelling and 
tasting, constr., 176, 5; not used in 
passive, 177, 3, a; intransitives im- 
personal in passive, 187, II, b\ 256, 
3; compounded with preps., constr., 
187, III ; of judicial action, constr., 
208; derivation of, 155 f.; inceptive 
or inchoative, 155, i ; frequentative or 
intensive, 155, 2; desiderative, 155, 
3; denominative, 156; agreement of, 
254 fc 

Verb stems, 97; formation of, 117 t 

vereor, 113; 296, 2. 

Vergilius, gen. of, 25, i. 

verd, 343, I, g) ; in answers, 162, 5. 

Verse, 366, 3. 

Verse-structure, 366 i. 

Versification, 361. 

versus, 141, 2. 

verum, 343, l,^). 

vescor, with abl., 218, I. 

vesper, decl., 23, 2. 

vespert, 232, 2. 

vestrt, 242, 2. 

vestrum, as gen. of whole, 242, 2; as 
possessive gen., 242, 2, a. 

veto, with inf., 531, II. 

vetus, 70; compared, 73, 3. 

vt, 220, 2. 

vicem, 185, i ; vicis, vice, 57, 5, b. 
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General Index, 

The references are to sections and paragrapha. 
Vowel changes, 7. 



victor^ decl., 34. 

viden, 6, 4. 

video, with pres. partic, 337, 3. 

vigil^ decl., 34. 

violenter, 77, 4, a, 

vir, dec!., 23. 

, gen. plu. of nouns compounded 

with, 25, 6, 6). 

virile secus, 185, i. 

virus, gender of, 26, 2. 

vis, decl., 41. 

Vocative case, 17; 19, i; 171; in -i for 
-/>, 25, I ; position of, 350, 3. 

Voiced sounds, 2, 3, a. 

Voiced consonants, 2, 3, b). 

Voiceless consonants, 2, 3, a. 

Voices, 94; 256; middle voice, 256, i. 

Volitive subjunctive, 272 f. 

volnus, 9, I. 

void, 130; with inf., 331, IV and a; 270, 
2, a ; with subjv., 296, I, a, 

volt, 9, 1. 

voltus, 9, I. 

voluntate, 220, 2. 

-volus, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 

Vowels, a, i ; sounds of the, 3, i ; quan- 
tity of, 5, A\ contraction ol, 7, 2; par- 
asitic, 7, 3. 



vulgus, gender of^ 26, 2. 

•vum^ -vus, decl of nouns in, 24. 

W. 

Wish, clauses with dum, etc., expressing 
a, 31a 

Wishes, subjunctive in, 279; sec Opta- 
tive subjunctive. 

Word-formation, 146 t 

Word-order, 348 f. 

Word questions, 162, i. 



X. 



,2.9. 



•X, decl. of monosyllables in, preceded by 
one or more cons., 40, i, b). 



y, 1. 1. 

* You,* indefinite, 356, 3; 280, 3; 



1, 1. 1; 2,9. 
Zeugma, 374, 2, a). 
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Latin Lessons. 

By Professor CHARLES E. BENNETT, of Cornell University. i6mo, 
cloth, 191 pages. Price, 70 cents. 

PROFESSOR BENNETT is a believer in the old-fashioned 
method of beginning Latin, that is, learning the forms first, 
learning them in order, and learning them once and for all. The 
Latin Lessons is a book that sends the beginner directly to the 
grammar for forms and rules, taking them up in their regular 
order. Complete sentences are found in the very first lesson, 
and easy stories are introduced as soon as the pupil has learned 
enough grammar, in the regular order, to read them. Teachers 
who believe in the method of " resolute, systematic, and sustained 
attack on declensions and conjugations " will find Professor Ben- 
nett's new book admirably suited to help them in their work. 

A. L. K. Volkmann, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass.: I like Bennett's 
Latin Lessons very much. You are getting somewhere, and you know 
what you have got, and you get the whole things which is the main point 

The Foundations of Latin. 

A book for Beginners. Revised Edition. By Professor C. R BENNETT, 
of Cornell University. i2mo, cloth, 250 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

THIS book presents the matter for the beginner in Latin in 
sixty chapters, the first thirty-five devoted almost entirely 
to inflections, the remaining twenty-five to syntax, both subjects 
being treated in the order in which they are usually found in the 
grammar. Such rules of syntax as are needed for reading and 
writing simple sentences are given in the earliest lessons, so that 
the pupil has constant drill on the forms while acquiring them ; 
but the systematic study of general syntax is postponed till the 
pupil shall have mastered the forms. The book serves equally 
well as an introduction to Caesar or Nepos. 

Dr. R. M. Jones, Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. : We have adopted 
Bennett's Foundations 9f Latin. It is the best book of its class. 

George D. Bartlett, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. : I have used a great 
many introductory I^tin books, and have found none so satisfactory as 
Bennett's Foundations of Latin. 



16 LATm. 

CoBsar's Gallic War. 

Books I.-IV. Indicated quantities, Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, 
Illustrations, and colored Maps and Plans. Edited by Professor 
Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University. i2mo, cloth, 352 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

IN his Caesar, Professor Bennett has had constantly in mind the 
point of view ^nd the needs of the elementary pupil. No 
pains, therefore, have been spared to make the Notes simple in 
style, clear in statement, and pertinent and interesting in content. 
Every real difficulty receives consideration and explanation, par- 
ticular care being taken to indicate the course of the thought and 
the connection of ideas. Book II. has been annotated with 
especial fulness for the benefit of those teachers who prefer to 
begin with this book rather than with Book I. 

In matters of gramma^: and syntax, the editor, while following 
the treatment and nomenclature of his own Latin Grammar, has 
also, inserted references to the other Latin grammars in common 
use. An Introduction of thirty-one pages treats of Caesar's life 
and of the Roman art of war as practised in his day. 

Cicero's Orations. 

Indicated quantities, full Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, Illustrations, 
and two colored Maps. Edited by Professor CHARLES E. BENNETT. 
i2mo, cloth, 374 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THIS edition includes seven Orations, — the four Catilines, the 
Manilian Law, Archias, and Marcellus. 
The aim of the editor is not merely to help the pupil to a cor- 
rect rendering of the text, sentence by sentence, but also to bring 
out the larger relations of thought which make these speeches 
masterpieces of the art of oratory. With this in mind, the Notes 
are intended to give a full historical outline of the circumstances 
of each oration, to keep the pupil in touch with the logic of the 
argument, and to give an adequate explanation of all points of 
Roman law or custom. 
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Virgil's /Eneid : Books L-VL 



Edited by Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell University. 
With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, Illustrations, an:' Map. i2mo, 
cloth, 491 pages. Price, $1.20. 

Latin Composition. 

By Professor Charles E. Bennett. i6mo, cloth, 172 pages. Price, 
80 cents. 

THIS book has been prepared with the conviction that the 
primary function of Latin Composition in secondary schools 
is to extend and strengthen the pupil's knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar. Accordingly, the lessons are devoted mainly to exercises 
in applying the principles of the various c:*se and mood construc- 
tions recognized in our Latin Grammars. In order that the 
writing of continuous discourse may not be neglected, passages 
of simple English narrative, involving the principles covered in 
the previous exercises, are frequently introduced. 

Grammatical references are to Bennett, Allen & Greenough, 
and Harkness. 

The illustrative examples given at the beginning of each lesson 
have been drawn with great care from Latin literature — mainly 
from Cicero's speeches. The English sentences set for transla- 
tion into Latin have also, in most cases, been suggested by pas- 
sages occurring in the works of classical authors. 

Tlie Quantitative Reading of Latin Poetry. 

By Professor CHARLES E. BENNETT. i2mo, paper, 49 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

BELIEVING that a more thorough study of the oral reading 
of Latin Poetry may prove a source of pleasure and profit, 
not only to the pupils but also to many teachers of the language. 
Professor Bennett has prepared this little monograph emphasizing 
the importance of the knowledge of quantities as well as of rhythm. 



ALLYN & BACON'S COLLEGE LATIN SERIES. 



UNDER THE GENERAL EDITORSHIP OP 



PROFESSOR JOHN C. ROLFE, 

of the University of Pennsylvania, 

A series of Latin Texts edited with especial reference to the 
requirements of university work. 



Odes and Epodes of Horace. Edited by Professor C. E. Bennett. 

i2mo, cloth, 464 pages. Price, $1.40. 
Satires and Epistles of Horace. Edited by Professor J. C. Rolfe. 

i2mo, cloth, 458 pages. Price, $1.40. 
Complete Works of ^orace. Edited by Professors Bennett and 

Rolfe. i2mo, cloth, 922 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Livy : Books I, XXI, and XXII. Edited by Professor J. H. West- 

coiT. i2mo, cloth, 463 pages. Price, $1.25. 
The Captivi of Plautus. Edited by Professor H. C. Elmer. i2mo, 

cloth, 231 pages. Price, $1.25. 
The Mostellaria of Plautus. Edited by Professor Edwin W. Fay. 

i2mo, cloth, 204 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Selected Letters of Pliny. Edited by Professor J. H. Westcott. 

i2mo, cloth, 326 pages. Price, ^^1.25. 
Suetonius : Lives of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. 

Edited by Professor J. B. Pike. i2mo, cloth, 340 pages. Price, 

$1.25. 
The Agricola of Tacitus. Edited by Professor Alfred Gudeman. 

i2mo, cloth, 198 pages. Price, $1.00. 
The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus. Edited by Professor Alfred 

Gudeman. i2mo, cloth, 376 pages. Price, $1.40. 
The Dialogue of Tacitus. Edited by Professor Alfred Gudeman. 

i2mo, cloth, 201 pages. Price, ^i.oo. 
The Andria of Terence. Edited by Professor H. R. Fairclough. 

i2mo, cloth, 268 pages. Price, ^^1.25. 
Handbook of Latin Inscriptions. By W. M. Lindsay. i6mo, cloth, 

134 pages. Price, ^1.25. 
Roman Constitutional History. By Professor John E. Granrud. 

i2mo, cloth, 306 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. By Professor S. B. 

Platner. 8vo, cloth, 528 pages. Price, ^3.00. 
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